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PREFACE 


This study was made originally as a doctoral disserta- 
tion at Harvard University where it was awarded a 
Toppan prize in 1918, The research in French and Eng- 
lish archives upon which it is chiefly based was carried on 
during 1914-1915 and the work completed by the spring 
of 1917. Following that date the author was too much 
distracted with other matters to give much attention to 
fifteenth century warfare, consequently some years 
elapsed before any attempt was made to prepare the 
manuscript for publication, Some revision of detail has 
been made in an effort to utilize documents which have 
been published since 1917, but no one is better aware than 
the present writer how difficult it is at an American uni- 
versity to keep in touch with the publications of French 
provincial societies where much of the material for this 
book has been found. The sourees for the details of this 
subject are very widely scattered, and the task of search- 
ing and assembling is so slow and laborious that the hope 
cannot be entertained that all the documents, even the 
published ones, have been utilized, but a large number 
have been found, sufficient, it is hoped, to give a vivid 
and reasonably correct impression of the military prob- 
lems which confronted the French and English leaders 
and the means which they employed to solve them. Tt is 
the military point of view which has been kept constantly 
in mind, consequently no attempt has been made to re- 
count the general political history of the period except 
in so far as it bore upon questions of warfare. This has 
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often necessitated the assumption that the reader will 
be familiar with the persons and events of these years, 
and as such a book as this is likely to appeal only to the 
specialist this assumption seems reasonable. 

It is pleasant to have this opportunity to express my 
gratitude to Professor Howard L. Gray, now of Bryn 
Mawr College, whose friendly interest and encourage- 
ment determined me to enter upon this field; my great in- 
debtedness to Professor Charles H. Haskins of Harvard 
under whose supervision this work was originally writ- 
ten, and to whose criticism, example, and friendship I 
owe much more than this hook can show; and my appre- 
ciation of the kindness and great care of Professor 
Charles M. Andrews of Yale in helping me to prepare 
the manuseript for publication. To the authorities of the 
British Museum, the Publie Record Office, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, the Archives Nationales, the Bib- 
liothéque de Rouen, the Archives de la Seine Inférieure, 
the Archives du Calvados, and the Archives Municipales 
de Lisieux, I wish to express my appreciation for the un- 
failing courtesy whieh they showed to a foreigner even 
in time of war. Thanks also are due to the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press for permission to utilize an article of mine 
on ‘Discipline in an English Army of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury’? which appeared in the Military Historian and 
Economist, and to the English Historical Review for simi- 
lar permission to use an article on “The War Finances 
of Henry V and the Duke of Bedford”? which appeared 
in that publication. 

Ricnanp A. Newnan. 
New Haven, Conn. 
April 1923, 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘The Hundred Years’ War has long been considered as 
falling into two main periods roughly divided from each 
other by the termination of the fourteenth century. That 
these periods differ from each other, however, from the 
point of view of military history is a fact which has not 
always been sufficiently emphasized. Generally speaking, 
the age of Edward III and the Black Prince was one of 
tactics, while that of Henry V and Bedford was one of 
strategy. That the latter marks a much higher develop- 
ment of the art of war is obvious. Cregy and Poitiers 
were the decisive events of the fourteenth century period 
of the war, but the results which they achieved had little 
or no military permanence. Agincourt is customarily 
classed with the two preceding victories, as the basis for 
the success of Henry V. This is an exaggeration, and from 
the military point of view has very little foundation. 
Normandy could have been conquered in 1417 and the 
succeeding years by the same strategy as was employed, 
had Agincourt never been fought. That there were politi- 
cal results of that battle which were far-reaching has not 
been overlooked, and they have been indicated in the dis- 
cussion of military events, but it is the English conquest 
and occupation of Normandy which is the basis for any 
understanding of the latter half of the great war, and 
which marks a step forward in the military art. Henry's 
whole military policy during 1417-1422, a policy which 
he bequeathed to his sueeessor, was a change from that 
of his first campaign and from the campaigns of his 
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predecessor. It is that policy and its actual workings 
which this stady undertakes to sketch. 

Edward II had been baffled in such attempts as he 
made to gain possession of any considerable portion of 
France by the fact that the country was so dotted with 
castles, strongholds, and fortified cities that the process 
of conquest must needs be slow, and the effort to hold con- 
quered provinces costly in men. His campaigns, in con- 
sequence, owing either to his failure te grasp the true 
nature of the military problem, or to his unwillingness to 
attempt its solution, degenerated into devastating raids. 
His great-grandson, on the other hand, deliberately set 
himself to meet the situation. He seems to have had an 
appreciation of the military value of time, unusual in the 
annals of medieval warfare. To this he added a compre- 
hension of the exigencies of the military and political 
situation which indicates generalship and statesmanship 
of a high order. His strategy consisted in quickly estab- 
lishing a line of strongholds in the direction of the enemy 
army, and then, behind this line of defense, deliberately 
undertaking the reduction of a given area by capturing 
and garrisoning the castles and cities. In this latter 
process time was not so much the important factor as 
men. The frontier line of strongholds first established, 
supported in case of need by the English field army, eat 
off hope of relief for the enemy garrisons in the region to 
be reduced. Consequently, the English king could afford 
to win by blockade rather than by assault, saving his men 
for garrison duty in captured places. The application of 
this strategy is illustrated by the campaign of 1417 when 
Henry, by rapid movements and vigorous attacks, estab- 
lished himself on a line from Caen to Alengon, threw out 
a strong frontier towards Paris, and then proceeded to 
subdue the Cotentin at his leisure. On a larger seale the 
same policy applied to his subjugation of northern 
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France, A line of garrisons extended from Avranches to 
Paris; English power was pushed up the Seine and east- 
ward through Champagne cutting off the north of France 
from the south; Burgundy was an ally. The Armagnacs 
were then cleared from the valleys of the Somme, Oise, 
Aisne, and Marne. Henry himself died before the task 
was completed, but Bedford continued it. Its successful 
completion marks the ond of the war's first phase and the 
limit of the present discussion. The test of the English 
ability to hold their frontier came at the battle of Ver- 
neuil, which was thus of much more strategie significance 
than Agincourt, and has therefore been taken as the cli- 
max of the period under consideration, That victory 
assured the success of the strategy of Henry V, and made 
possible further advanee in the process of conquest. 

In addition to studying the English strategy it is 
necessary to investigate the financial and administrative 
policies that accompanied it and provided the basis for 
English success. For the years under consideration the 
English rulers apparently undertook to make the war pay 
for itself as far as possible. Henry V’s attempt to shift 
gradually the financial burden of the war from England 
to the conquered provinces seems to have heen astonish- 
ingly successful during his lifetime, The Norman and 
French administrative machinery and methods of taxa- 
tion were taken over and operated. One gets the impres- 
sion that the operation was more officient in English 
hands than it had been in French, but this may be due to 
the fact that the documents are more plentiful for study- 
ing the English administration. There are not lacking 
indications, however, that, by the end of this period, the 
available resources in money were becoming insufficient 
for the military demands of the ambitions English 
leaders. 

In the matter of men and their organization into armies 
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there are no innovations during this period, but the multi- 
plicity of documents has made possible a somewhat do- 
tailed study of the raising and maintaining of armies. 
‘The question of numbers is always present and has been 
attacked, an attempt heitg made to utilize a large amount 
of scattered material, the collection and analysis of which 
is a slow and tedious piece of work, and the result, a 
greater degree of probability as to numbers, so meagre, 
that heretofore the task has been avoided. It would seem 
that under Henry V England utilized her maximum mili- 
tary strength, and that that strength did not exceed_15,- 
Q0Q men. In this connection it has also been possible to 
show forth the manner of a successful military occupa- 
tion in the fifteenth century. Under this head comes the 
consideration of discipline and its enforcement, pay, and 
provisioning. As an adjunct to the successful military 
occupation could well be considered the king’s policy of 
conciliation towards the Normans and its results, but 
that has been reserved for the future. 

Over against the English strategy and organization it 
has been necessary to consider that of the French, both 
Armagnaes and Burgundians. Unfortunately the avail- 
able material is much more fragmentary than for English 
affairs. It has therefore seemed best to present such pie- 
ture of the French government's financial and adminis- 
trative activities as ean be drawn in narrative form in 
connection with the development of the military situatin. 
The result is an impression of haphazard financial and 
military preparedness, usually of a defensive sort. Prob- 
ably the contrast between French and English “effi- 
ciency’? in these respects is more or less true, but one 
cannot help feeling that a more complete set of French 
records would show a more effective administration than 
is somotimes supposed. Always the French had greater 
obstacles to overcome arising from the civil wars and the 
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fact that the monarchy was not yet the effective organ 
of national power that its English counterpart had be- 
come, Furthermore, with the exception of Armagnac, the 
French lacked leaders capable of coping with Henry and 
Bedford, and even he could not control an army and 
government without money, What does become clearer 
from the history of the French efforts against the English 
is the power of tenacious resistance which the nation 
eould show even through an antiquated governmental 
organization incompetently directed. That administrative 
system was in process of re-organizing itself with a view 
to expelling the invader. In the years here covered it 
could merely give way before a more efficient system 
directed by skillful administrators. When the latter were 
gone and their ambitious plans had stretched the English 
efforts heyond their resources, a revivified French mon- 
archy could come again into its own. But that belongs to 
a subsequent epoch. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ATTEMPTED FRENCH REVANCHE 
OF 1416 


‘When Edward III closed his campaigns with the peace 
of Brétigny it seemed as if the greatness of Henry II’s 
times might again be realized. But before his death the 
sagacity of Charles V and the generalship of Du Guesclin 
had robbed the Bnglish king of his fruits of victory. His 
successor, too weak and too completely engrossed in Eng- 
lish and Irish affairs to revive his grandfather’s am- 
Ditious pretensions, preferred an unpopular peace with 
France, His preference cost him his throne and his life in 
1399, The fifteenth century, therefore, opened with 
Anglo-French relations assuming a threatening aspect. 
The dynastic revolution in England which had resulted 
from Richard’s weak foreign policy preluded a more 
aggressive attitude towards the ancient enemy across the 
Channel, restrained only by the necessity for making the 
new royalty secure. French internal conditions, the feudal 
semi-independence of Burgundy, Brittany, and the Ange- 
vin states, the contention of rival factions to control a 

4% demented king, incited the English kings to ambitions in- 
tervention as soon as they could turn the national ener- 
gies towards a reconquest of their Continental empire. 
The fact that one of the French rivals, Burgundy, was 
developing independent, politieal ambitions and interests 
outside of the French kingdom, interests, in many re- 
spects, in common with the English, still further com- 
plicated the already intricate situation. 
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Henry IV, towards the end of his reign, began to turn 
his attention towards France, but division in the English 
council prevented more than a meddling policy. His son, 
succeeding to the throne in 1413, inaugurated a change. 
He openly favored the duke of Burgundy. But the acces- 
sion of a pro-Burgundian in England was shortly fol- 
lowed by a serious Burgundian defeat in France which 
left the Orleanists secure in their possession of the gov- 
ernment, and free for the moment to turn their strength 
against England and to enhance their prestige by reviv- 
ing the war for expelling the foreigners from France. 

A renewal of the war was inevitable. There could be no 
lasting peace with the English established on the con- 
tinent. Such a situation was a constant menace to France. 
Says a French popular ballad: 


“Ta paix suis desirans; 
Car je n’ose descouchier le matin, 
Pour les Anglois qui nous sont destruisans; 
Mais dire oy, il a passé dix ans, 
Qu’a leur dessoulz quierent toudis aloingne 
Pour mettre sus leur fait et leur besoigne, 
Et puis courent le regne & grans eslays; 
Maint l’ont veu, et pour ce je tesmoigne, 
Paix n’arez ja s’ilz ne rendent Calays.’* 


What was true of Calais was also true of Guienne, where, 
in addition, the French had the memory of Charles V’s 
suecesses to encourage their belief that, with internal 
discord healed, they could expel the English. 

Such irredentist hopes clashed with popular opinion in 
England, where it was held that the overseas possessions 
were bulwarks of national defense, a belief which French 
naval activity, coupled with occasional schemes for the 
invasion of England, stimulated. 


1 Thomas Wright (ei.), Political Poems and Songs relating to Engtish 
History (Rolls Series, 2 vole., London, 1859-1861), I, 301, 
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“‘Oure townes and castels, the reme with-oute, 
‘They are oure stones of gret pouste, 
In pes they kepe all this contre, 
Holynes, contemplacioun, 
God, let them never skatered be, 
‘And save the kyng, and kepe the crowne!”” 


“‘By-yonde the see, and we had nought, 
Bat all onre enemys so neyge us were, 
Thoug all here gold were hider brougt, 
I wolde set hit at lytel atore. 
Oure enemys wolde coke therfore 
‘With ordynaunce and habergeoun, 
‘Wynne thet, and wel more: 
Oure landes, apure lyves, the reme, the erowne.’” 


In addition to these sentiments were proud reminiscences 
of former exploits in France and elsewhere, memories of 
successes proving the divine approval of the English 
cause. Negotiations merely afforded the enemy time to 
prepare, or provided him means for cheating the English 
of their rights. Hard blows were the popular means for 
dealing with enemies.* Diplomacy was scorned as the 
weaker party’s weapon, 


“Praevalet in lingua qui non est fortior ermis, 
Nollus in hee pugna plus meretriee valet.’ 


The proposal to surrender a conquest in France, even 
temporarily and to a neutral mediator, made the people 
‘*fful sory and dreddyn of strong treson that might fall 
the reme.’”* Furthermore ‘‘the Frensche Kyng and his 


4J, Bail (ed.), Twenty-siz Political end Other Poems (Early English 
Text Society, original series 124, London, 1904), p. 51. 

8 Tbid., pp. 58-60, 

4 Wright, IT, 128, 

Charles L, Kingsford (ei.), Chronicles of London (Oxford, 1905), p. 
125. 
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Councelle was evyr founde dobil,’* and ‘‘the proferes on 
the French side were but fraude and sotilte,’” ‘‘Certes 
alle the ambassadors, that we dele wyth,” writes a Brit- 
ish soldier in France, ‘ben yneongrue, that is to say, yn 
olde maner of speche in Englond, ‘they ben double and 
fals:’ whyth whiche maner of men I pray God lete never ” 
uo trewe mon be coupled with.’” Political conditions in 
France were despised and special contempt appears to 


¥ Begs Mave been felt for the schemes of J ‘ohn the Fearless’ who 


fit8!7 wag described as “vagus et inconstans animo fuctuanti 


he Map hid 
che vit) 


tg 


jam quasi paratis recusabat favere foederibus, et alter- 
Dans amores regales amicicias exuit.’”° 

Supported by a proud, vigorous national spirit, and 
with the resources of a prosperous kingdom at his com- 
mand, Henry V need not wait upon events for renewing 
his great-grandfather’s ambitious enterprises. Indeed 
the time chosen for his first descent upon Normandy was 
one when the Orleanist party had just secured itself in 
possession of the French government, a security which 
stimulated the over-confidence that led to the disaster at 
Agincourt. 

The strategy developed by Charles V’s great constable 
had been based upon the disastrous experience of Crecy 
and Poitiers. ‘‘Better a country ravaged than a country 
lost.” Let the English armies pursue their raiding cam- 
paigns, but refase to give battle. Hang on their flanks, 
restrict their pillaging and foraging as much as possible, 
but never come to a decisive clash. The onomy’s strength 
exhausted, he will recross the Channel, leaving garrisons 


* John Oapgrave, Tho Chronisle of England (Rolls Series, London, 1858), 
pale. 1 Ibid, p. 216. 

@Herry Ellis (ed.), Original Letters Tiuserative of English History 
(Second series, 4 vole., London, 1846), I, 77. 

+ Kail, pp. 53, 69, 71. 

3© Thomas de Elmham, Vita ct Gosia Honrioi Quiati Anglorum Regis 
(Thomas Hearne editor, London, 1727), p. 285, 
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in conquered places. Against these the French can direct 
their energies, recapturing them one by one, thus robbing 
the English of the fruits of their victories before they re- 
turn with strength renewed to continue their conquests. 
Such strategy had been forced on the French because of 
their tactical inferiority which could not be overcome by 
hiring Italian or Spanish cross-bowmen. Under this 
policy the country suffered, but it achieved its military 
ends, regaining for France all that had been lost in the 
reign of John the Good. 

This established poliey the Orleanist princes ahan- 
doned in 1415, Their army was assembled to oppose the 
English king, who, landing in Normandy, had laid siege 
to Harfleur. That, at the start, they intended to follow 
Du Guoesclin’s strategy seems certain from their failuro 
to attack the besiegers even when the city was on the 
point of capitulation. When, however, the English king, 
fearful of being cooped up in the conquered city, at- 
tempted to make a dash for Calais, the opportunity to 
erush him in the field was too good to be neglected. Con- 
stable d’Albret, true to the tradition, counseled that the 
French army be used to strike immediately at Harfleur 
and regain the place. Events proved that this would have 
been the wiser course, but the princes rejected the plan. 
Nor was their action headstrong. They had completely 
outgeneraled Henry, forcing him from his chosen line 
of march, preventing him from living on the country so 
that his army was badly in need of provisions, and oblig- 
ing him to give battle in the face of superior numbers 


without any choice of ground. Strategy could do no more, Th. 


Nevertheless the result was a crushing defeat, which not} 
only assured the English a safe march to Calais, but also, 
precluded an immediate attack on Harfleur. It enhanced 


the prestige of the English troops enormously and, by its G4 Oc.i.,’ 
effect on the French political situation, greatly increased <n, 
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the chances for further snecessful attacks in the near 
future. 


The disaster of St. Crispin’s Day confronted the Or- 
leanist government with a more serious situation than 
any which the French monarchy had faced since Poitiers. 
National integrity was threatened by a victorious foreign 
enemy. Party power, and with it the personal safety of 
the partisans, was jeopardized by the duke of Burgundy, 
to whom this English victory offered an opportunity for 
accomplishing a revolution in the state. With Orleans 
himself a prisoner and many of his lieutenants dead or 
sharing his captivity," with the administrative and mili- 
tary organization shaken by loss of personnel, with 
military prestige shattered and the nation in mourning," 
prompt organization for defense against English and 
Burgundians was imperative. 

For immediate operations resources were not lacking. 
The duke of Brittany was marching north with re-en- 
forcements™ for d'Albret and had reached Amiens when 


11 Fer the most complete list eee René de Belleval, deiacourt (Paris, 
1865), pp. 125 £1. 

12 La Chronique du teligieur de Saint Denys contenant te régne de Charles 
VI de 1380 a 1424 (L, Bellaquet editor, 6 vols., Paris, 1844), V, 748, men- 
fiona those ‘‘qui sibi [i.e rex] aula regia obsequabantur familiarina, et 
quorum eonsilio regui nogocia ardua disponeba!.’? [This work will here- 
after be referred to as St. Denis.) 

38‘ennetis otis et provineiis Francie inconsolabiliter;?? did. Cum in 
yroslio apud Asincourt contra Anglos, tot prineipes, nobiles, milites at 
Barones do sunguino regio et do nstiono Gullicanna mortui omont, ot praci 
Yel nulli estent in dicta uations quin hubuissent parentes, fratros, cagnatos 
ut veros amicos, qui ceciderant in proelio,’? the University of Paris held 
special service for the dead; H. Denife and E. Chatelain, Chartwlerium 
Universitatis Parisiensie (4 vols., Paris, 1889-1897), TV, 308, no, 2051. 

£45,000 lances according to La Chronique de Bretagne de Tean do Saint 
Paul (Arthur do La Borderie editor, Nantes, 1881), p. 52. Described as 
“grant puissanes de gens d’armes et de trait pour resister & I’encontre de 
nosdiz amnemis’? in the pardon to Pierre le Gros; Archives du Calvados, 
F Fonds Donquio, S6rie Falaise, ‘‘Six mille combatans’? says La chronique 
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he learned of the defeat.* There were yet at Rouen, with 
Charles VI and the duke of Gnienne, the ships and sailors 
assembled to raise the siege of Harfleur.** Men-at-arms 
were still gathoring in response to the summons for ro- 
lieving that city. News of the battle stimulated others to 
take the field in the king’s defense,’ while fugitives from 
the defeated army, making their way southward, might 
reasonably be expected to augment materially the forces 
at the royal disposal. 

Without attempting to harass the English march north- 
ward, Brittany fell back to Rouen" where he arrived by 
November 3, at the latest.” Danger lest the English, oper- 
ating from Calais or Harfleur, attempt to follow up their 
vietory forced the French to hold their forces at Rouen 


de Enguerron de Monstrelet, 1400-1444 (L. Dou8t a’Arcq editor, 6 vol., 
Société de l'Histoize de Franco, Paris, 1859), ITT, 102. 

45 Alain Bouchart, Les Qrandes Oronigues de Bretaigne (Boct&6 dea 
‘BibWophiles Brotons, Rennes, 1886), f, 174 v, 

46 There are muster rolls for September 1416 of sailors serving under 
tha admiral of France ‘‘en certaine armes de veseenulx de guerre qui de 
prosont efost mise aus audit liou de Bouen pour aler faire guorre aux 
ennemis angloiz teuans siege par mer et par terre devant Ia ville de hare- 
flou;’? Bib, Nat., fr, 25764, no, 715; Brit. Mus, Add. Ch. 68, Jean Piquet 
hod beon commissioned to levy forees by land and sea to oppass the English 
‘and mon had hoen sont to Sluys for shipping, earricks, galloys, calkars, and 
rowers, all to be sent to Roves; Brit, Mus., Add. Oh. 259; Bib, Nat., Porter 
feuilles de Fontanien 109-110, £. 335, 

ar "Ht quant le dit messire Guillaume ouyt nouvelles de Ja dicte bataille, 
Iny et anennes antres gentithommes du Daulphiné voulans servir le Roy de 
tout leur pouvoir en se nécossité front tant evors monsoignour de Guienno;?? 
E, Maignion (o0.), Fatts ct Gestes de Guiliaume de Mewilton (Grenoble, 
1897), p. 19, J. Boman Monires ot Revues des Capitaines Daphinois (Docu- 
‘monte Dauphinois t, VIL, Grenoble, 1888), p. 22, shows another Dauphinois 
company at Paris, Jan, 24, 1416, 

48 Censure of this failure appears in the tone of « brie? set of annals 
(1405-2428) whieh relates how the duke of Brittany withdrew without 
striking a blow “‘avee su belle compaignie;?? Bib, Nat., fr, nowy. aeq. 4518, 
£25. 

19 On this date be issued letters from Rouen. ‘Lettres ct Mandoments de 
Joan V, Duc de Bretagne” (BR. Blanchard editor, Archives de Bretagne, 
+. V., Nantes, 1890), p. 194, no. 1201, 
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until events showed what policy the enemy intended to 
pursue. Late in November Dorset, commanding at Har- 
fleur, did make a demonstration to within two leagues of 
Rouen, but it was only a raid which was driven off.” It 
was reasonably certain that Burgundy would make some 
move on Paris, but this danger, less immediate than the 
English menace, need not yet be met with strong military 
force. On November 7, in order to forestall the duke, was 
issned a general amnesty (with forty-five exceptions) 
for all who had supported the Burgundian cause against 
the king.” At the same time John the Fearless had set out 
for the capital and had reached Chatillon-sur-Seine.* 
This was not very far on the road to Paris but precau- 
tions were not to be neglected on that account, eonse- 
queutly orders were dispatched to the prévot of Paris 
not to admit any royal princes to the capital, to break 
the bridges and to seize the boats on the river as a 
measure of defense.** On November 16, the English king 
crossed the Channel.* This left the Orleanist leaders free 
to turn their whole attention to the Burgundian question 
and the safety of the capital. The council and king 
hastened to return thither, arriving November 21,” and 
leaving Guicnne to follow nine days later with the army.” 
With the arrival by river of Louis of Anjou, who reached 
Paris from Rouen on November 30,” the Orleanist gov- 
ernment was ready to face the situation. 


+0 Jean Jouvenel des Ussins, Histoire de Charles PI (Michaud et Pou 
Joulat, afémoires, Sdries I, t. 11, 338-509. Paris, 1830), p. 922. The exploit 
‘was repeated in December, Kingsford, Chronicles of London, p. 123. 

14 Published in Paris, Nov. 13, 1416; Jonvenel doe Ureins, p. 522. 

12 Ernest Potit, Itinérairea do Philippe le Hardi ot de Joan sana Pour, 
duos de Bourgogne, 1565-1419 (Documents inéits sur I’histoire de France, 
Paris, 1888), p. 422, 23 Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 523. 

24 Monstrelet, TIT, 125. 

2 Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 524; Monatrolot (IIL, 127) says Nov. 22. 

20 8t. Denis, V, 582; Janvenel des Ursine, p. 524. 

21 Toud., p. 524. 
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Early in December,” the great council met. By unani- 
mous consent it was voted to offer the vacant constable- 
ship together with the chief command in the field to the 
count of Armagnac, urging him to march north at once 
with all his men to safeguard Paris.* Clugny de Brabant, 
admiral of France, and the sire de Barbasan with the 
remnant of the defeated army were also ordered to the 
capital.” Rouen was being put into a state of defense by 
both the local” and national authorities,” and similar 
activity was being shown elsewhere.” Already new cap- 
tains and baillis had been appointed to govern the for- 
tresses and bailliages towards Burgundian territory and 
in Normandy.” The necessity of protecting Paris, coupled 


3 Dec. 45. Anjou left Paris Dee. 10 (idid., p, 625), and Monstrelet 
(IIT, 188) specifies that Anjou, Berry, and Brittany were presont at the 
comeil mesting, 

29 8t, Denis, ¥, 584; Chrontque de Jean Le Fevre, seignour de Soint- 
Bemy (F. Morand editor, 2 vols., Société de I'Hlistoire de Francs, Paris, 
1876-1881), J, 270; Monstrelet, III, 128. 

30 Tbid., p. 127. 

41°The city was borrowing to repair the fortifications and provide muni- 
tions against sttack by the English occupying Harfleur and threatening 
Rouen, Repayment wes promised as soon as possible, Record of a loan of 
5 Lt. made Nov. 8, 1415; Brit. Mrna., Add. Ch. 260. 

#2 Bib, Nat., fr. 26041, nos. 5017, 8080, @ 

40 Honfleur, Oct, 27, 1415; V. Hunger, Quelgues actes normands du 14°, 
150, ot 160 sidctes (3 vols., Paris, 1910-1911), If, 107: 

Bayeux, Michaelmas, 1415; Brit, Mus. Add. Ch, 1093: Arques, Dec. 22, 

1415; Bib. Nat, fr. 26041, no, 5018: Regneville, — 1415; iid, no. 502: 
Givors, Oct. 18 aud Nov. 18, 1415; Bib, de Rouen, ¥ 29, tome IT. nos, 5, 7. 
In January 1416 William Bloundell, counsellor and chamberlain, was sent 
into the Boulnois and the frontiors towards the English and other enemies 
to inspect ‘habillemants, vives, garnisons, gena d’armes et de trait,?? 
ote.; Bib. Nat., fr, 28041, no, 5089, On May 22, 1418 paymont was made 
for 122 duys of carpentry in repsiring the donjon and castle of Falaico; 
Archives du Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Falaise, For Senlis see 
A. Bemier, Monuments inédits de Uhistoire de France, 1400-1600 (Paris- 
Senlis, 1853), p. 10, 

MeDib, Nat., fr, 20684; Captains:—Oct, 27, 1415 at Crevecouer-en-Brie 
(f, 56) and Ribemont (f, 57); (Oct, 28 at Conches; Portafeuilies de Fon- 
tainien 109-110, f, 856); Oct. 80 at ‘‘Byere’? (Bierst), Nov. 3 at Meaux 
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with well merited fear of Dorset's powerful garrison, pre- 
eluded any attempt to retake Harfleur at present.* The 
best that could be done when Guienne withdrew Paris- 
ward was to leave a restraining force scattered in gar- 
risons throughout the Pays de Caux and about Rouen" 
with a view to confining the English raiding to as small 
an area as possible. The royal lieutenants in Picardy and 
West Flanders” could exercise similar restraint on the 
English at Calais. Brittany having obtained from the 
King the surrender of St. Malo” as a price, doubtless, for 
his continued political support, withdrew into his duchy 
and dispersed his men.” The remaining royal forces re- 
turned with Guienne to Paris to go into winter quarters 
there or in the strongholds along the Seine, Marne, and 
Oise. 


(f. 57), (also Naignien, p. 19); Nov. 4 nt Touques (f. 58) and Felaine 
(2. 50); Nov. 7 at Chitesu Gaillard (£, 61); Nov. 0 at Peronne (£. 62) and 
St. Germain-on-Laye (f. 58); Nov. 18 at ‘Cholsy (f. 09); (Nov. 15 at 
Mortemer, Bib, Nat., fr. 25109, no. 780); Nov. 29 at Gisora (f. 59) ; Dee. 3 
a Le Crotoy (f. 59); Des. 10 at Montargis (f. 63); Dee. 19 at Pont St. 
Mazence (f, 60). Baillia:—Dec, 14 at Ronen, Caen, and Amions (2. 59); 
Dec. 27 at Senlis and Evrenx (ff. 60-1), (cf. Journal de Nicolas de Baye, 
grefier as Parlement de Paris (1400-1417) (A, ‘Tuetey editor, 2 vols. 
Société de Histoire de France, Paris, 1885-1888), TI, 230, 284, 

#5 Bt. Denis, V, 582. 

% Pierre Cochon, Ohroxigue Normande (Oharles de Robillard de Beaure- 
ptite editor, Société de 1’Histoire de Normandie, Rouen, 1870), p. 376. 

#1 These wero the sire de Morenl and the sire de Vislzville, They are 
‘mentioned in # muster of the Boulogne garrison for Dee. 25, 1415 (Vietor 
do Beauville, Recueil des dooumente inédite concornant ta Picardie [4 vols, 
Paris, 1800-1882], IT, 124, no, 120) and another for Oct, 21, 1416. (Bib. 
Nat, fr, 26041, no. 5127.) Other musters for this garrison are ébid., fr. 
25766, nos. T2T-8, 782-3, 738. 

88 Archives de Bretagne, V, 194, nos. 1201.2. 

% Mention of the return of the Betons through Lower Normandy ep- 
poas in the pardon of Pierre le Gros, Archives du Calvados, F Fonds 
Danquin, Série Fulaise; Bouchart, f. 174 ¥°, By Dee. 19 the duke was at his 
castle of Hermine, Archives de Bretagne, V, 197, no. 1204. 

4 St, Denis, V, 582. For musters and reviews of Fronch companies sta- 
tioned at Paris and St. Cloud during this winter see Arch. Nat,, K 59, no. 
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Meanwhile the duke of Burgundy was marching down 
the Seine ‘‘avee plusieurs chevaliers et eseniers, en 
ammes,’* a fact which filled Paris with fears and 
rumors. By December 10, 1415 he had taken up a posi- 
tion at Lagny-sur-Marne where he could menace the 
capital and take advantage of the political unrest for a 
coup de main. Momentarily, for the Armagnac govern- 
ment, the Burgundian crisis overshadowed everything. 
Tn consequence it became expedient to forestall possible 
Anglo-Burgundian co-operation by diplomacy. An ap- 
peal was made to Sigismund, king of the Romans, to 
mediate between France and England," while negotia- 
tions were opened with Jobn the Fearless and carried on 
boldly and even threateningly.** 

At the same time the financial situation demanded at- 
tention. Men-at-arms were being assembled to defend the 
government. Larger forces required increased revenue. 
But it was so much easier to collect men than money that 
the treasury could not mest the demands of the growing 
army. Money was still coming in from the Agincourt levy 
10 bia; Bib, Nat, fr, 25766, nos. 718-21, 723, 726-6, 728, 724; fr, 26041, 
nos, 5042, 5088, 5085, 5124; fr. nouv. acq. 5847, no. £43; Roman, Montres 
et Bevuet, pp. 21.2, Theso show eleven companies totalling 122 knights and 

ires. The dates range from Nov, 21, 1415 to Feb. 24, 1416, 

Petit, pp. 422-3: Nov, 5, Dijon; Nov, 7-16, Chatillon-sur-Seine; Nov. 
18, Bar-tur-Seine; Nov. 21-27, Troyes; Nov, 29-Dee, 1, Nogent; Dee. 1-6, 
Provina; Dee. 10, Lagny. 

42 Jouvenel des Ursina, pp. 5245. 

+ Letter of Peter von Orienberg to the Frankfurt couneil, Jam, 17, 1416, 
“«Darnach synt mere kommen, daz unser vorgennant [ie., Sigismund] von 
des konriges son vou Frankreich, em der exyt eldeste son, gebeden were 
ezu Pariaz emu kommen.’ The succeading lines show this to have occurred 
before Guieune's death (Dec. 18). Johannes Janssen (ed.), Frankfurte 
Retchacorrespondens nedat onder verwandten aktenstiicken, 1376-1019 (2 
vols., Freiberg, 1803-1872), I, 296. Doubtless this appeal was suggested by 
Sigismnnd’s proffer of mediation during tha siega of Harfieur; Eberhard 
‘Windooke, Das Leton Kénig Sigmunds (Die Cosohichtrachreibor dor dovt- 
schon Versett, Finfeckntes Jahrhundert, Band 1. Lelpsic, 1886), p. 65, 

448, Denis, V, 584; Jouvenel des Ursins, pp. 524-6. 
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but it was needed for the expenses of that campaign.'® 
Tax farmers in Normandy pleaded that they could not 
pay their debts to the crown because the men-at-arms, 
both English end French, had so ravaged the country. 
Feudal dues were similarly affected“ and the council still 
further confused conditions by voting that no collections, 
other than fendal “redevances’’ up to November 1, be 
made on the estates of Agincourt captives, in order that 
their ransoms might be more speedily raised. Zealous 
officials who undertook to exercise the royal rights on 
these estates were restrained.’ In mid-November the 
parlement of Paris deliberated upon the ravages of the 
men-at-arms and the export of treasure to the papal 
court “to the destruction of the realm,’’ and drew up a 
list of reforms for presentation to the king, then at 
Rouen." To meet expenses an aide was levied sometime 
in November or December, 1415."' In addition, orders 


48 By Oct. 31, 1415, 17,800 1, t. collected in Normandy bad been trans- 
ported from St, 16 and Caen to Falaine to pay tho duke of Brittany's men. 
Tt bad to be convoyed ‘pour Je doupte des gens d’armes qui sort sur Ie 
pays? Archives du Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Caen, 

4¢ Pardon to Pierre le Gros, ébiéd., Série Falaise; Bib, Nat., fr. 25709, no. 
787; Brit, Mus, Add, Ch. 6800, 10937, 

41 Areh. Nat, K 59, no. 18. 

48 8t, Denis, V, 748. Orleans wrote from London giving orders ‘‘pour 
user d’economie dans ses domaines et suspendre les gages de sea oficiers pour 
payer ea rangon;’? Report on the Foedera (London, 1869), “ Archives de 
France,” p. 148, 

4 Histoire généalogique de la maison de Harcourt (Gilles André de la 
Boque editor. 4 vols., Preuves, tomes III, TV, Paris, 1662), IV, 1715-16, 

6° Nicolaa de Baye, TL, 222-3. 

51 Pan] Dognon, ‘‘Les Armagnaca et les Bourguignons, le Comte de Foix 
et Io Dauphin on Languedos (1416-1420)? (Annalee du Midi, I, 433.500. 
‘Toulouse, 1889), p, 437, cites the Toulouse archives for a levy on Languodoe 
of 100,000 fr, E, Mangis, “+ Kosai sur lo régime financier de ta villo d*Amiens 
du Ide & le fin du 16¢ aidcles”’ (Mémoires de la Société dea Antiquaires de 
Picordte, 40 série, +. TIT, 133-658, Amiara, 1899), p. 804, note J, mentions 
a taille at Amiens in 1416 after Agincourt. Undor date of Nov. 12, 1415 we 
find mention of commissioners of the alde for the defense of tho realm 
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were issued on December 10 to increase the gabelle to 
thirty livres the measure.” 

Throughout the last months of 1415 and the opening 
ones of 1416, disquieting rumors were about, brought 
home by returning prisoners, that the English king, en- 
Tiched by his captives’ ransoms, was preparing to renew 
the attack in the spring.” At the same time the tenseness 
of the Burgundian crisis had beon slackoned by the count 
of Armagnac’s arrival at Paris on December 29," and his 
investiture as constable the following day.** He promptly 
inaugurated vigorous measures. An embassy waa dis- 
patched to Genoa to negotiate a truce for ten years, and 
to hire ships and soldiers.’ The emperor, whom the death 
of Guienne and the presence about Paris of large Bur- 
gundian forces might have halted, was again invited to 
the French capital to assume the réle of mediator, his 
expenses to the extent of three hundred crowns a day 
being guaranteed.” Negotiations with Duke John were 
continued, and it was even hoped by some that, through 
Breton good offices, a domestie peace could be patched up 


against the English, Brit, Mus, Add. Ch, 6789, This may refer to an 
earlier levy. 

52 Bib. Nat, fr. 25708, no. 782; Porte. de Font. 109-10, f. 362. 

42 Agincourt prisoners began leaving Englazd late in November end 
continued returning to Frente during the following months; Calendar of 
the French Rolls, Henry V (Deputy Keepor’s Report, vol. 42, pp. 45 ff.), 
PP. 572, 575-8 [hereafter referred to an Cal, Fr. Rolls, 42.572]; St. Denis, 
‘Y, 580, 750. 

54 Jouvonel des Ursins, p. 520; Monstrelet, TIT, 181. 

*6 Joavene) des Ursins, p. 327; Journal d’un Bourgeois de Parts (1405- 
4449) (A, Tastey oditor, Société de 1’Histoire de Paris, Paris, 1881), p. 68, 

*©8t, Denis, V, 760; VI, 12; Agostino Giustiniani, Annali della Ro- 
pubblica di Genova (Bd ed., 2 vols, Genova, 1854), II, 277. 

¥7 Jansson, I, 296; Friedrick Fornhaber, Petrus de Pulka-Abgesandter 
der Wiener Universitat am Coneilium su Constans (Archiv fir Kunde 
asterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen, XV, 1-70, Vieuna, 1856), p. 43; Win- 
decke, p. 44. 
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which would enable the country’s strength to be turned 
against the English.* 

Whatever success was to attend these efforts, it is clear 
that there was an attempt to return to the wise policies of 
the preceding reign. Taxes were to be levied to pay the 
men-at-arms, who, being paid, could be restrained from 
ravaging the country.” Brigands and marauding com- 
panics were to be euppressed that the country might more 
readily endure taxation. Military and naval forces were to 
be concentrated for the recapture of Harfleur, while dila- 
tory negotiations for peace kept Henry from raising the 
siege. In the accomplishment of this program another gen- 
oral aide was levied in January, to be collected by March 
8, 1416, The income from this would provide for siege en- 
gines, artillery, naval munitions, and ships, as well as the 
expenses of garrisoning Paris. Orders for collection were 
accompanied by directions that pillaging was to be 
stopped and robbers expelled so that people could con- 
tribute to the royal expenses.” Of this tax 150,000 livres 
tournois was assigned to Languedoc to be paid by the end 
of March.” Immediate finances were obtained by pledg- 
ing the royal jewels for 40,000 francs."? Even before this, 
however, it had been decided to raise a large fleet for the 


‘0Brittany arrived in Paris, Jan. 14, 1416 to act as peacemaker; Jou- 
vene! des Ursing, p. 527. The university appears to have specially concerned 
itself with the recovery of Harfleur; Denifle et Chatelain, TV, 808, no, 2055, 

59'This ronanning ia reflected in St. Denis, V, 750. 

#0 Vidimus of a lotter of Jan, 28, 1416 from Charlos VI to the collectors 
ab Mantes; 8000 1. t. was apportioned to the vicomt6 of Mantes, Order 
to the collectors were issued Feb. 15; Bib, Nat, fr. 25709, no, 786, 4000 
1. t. was levied on Caen for which quittance was given April 14, 1416; 
Archives du Calvados, F Fonda Danquin, Série Caen; Bib, Nat, fe. nowy. 
acq. 9255, 0. 43, 

©1Dom J, Vaissette et Dom 0, Davie, Histoire Générale de Languedoc 
(15 vols, Toulouse, 1872-1893), 1X, 1036. Dognon in Annales du Midi (T, 
437) mentions 130,000 franes levied on Languedoc in March-April, 1416, 
iting the orchives of Narbonne. 

s= Bib, Nat, fr, 25709, uo, 789. 
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reeavery of Harflenr, and orders had been given to build 
and equip galleys at Rouen, while two commissioners 
were sent out to buy provisions and munitions for the 
same.” 

Meanwhile the English government had also been 
active. While the victorious army was still at Calais, par- 
liament met, November 4, 1415. The bishop of Winchester 
opened the session with a speech reminding the houses 

- that not yet had the king been able “duly to reconquer 
the lands pertaining to the heirship and crown of our 
realm, which have been for long,—by enormous wrong, 
withheld.’’* True, striking successes have been achieved, 
but the project can not be carried to a triumphant issue 
without further parliamentary grant. To this appeal the 
commons promptly and generously responded. The levy 
of taxes voted at the previous session to be collected in 
February was ordered in December, within a month of 
the present sitting.” To meet the war expenses the wool 
subsidy was granted the king for life. Similarly an export 
and import duty (i.e. tonnage and poundage) was laid on 
wines and merchandise to provide for a fleet to patrol 
the seas. And finally they imposed another tenth and 
fifteenth upon the kingdom to be collected in November 
1416." The day following this last vote (November 18, 
1415) the convocation of Canterbury assembled at St. 
Paul's, where, in the course of a fortnight’s sitting it 
voted two entire tenths on each benefice to be collected in 

#8 Charlo VI to tho Norman hoillia, Jan, 4, 1416; Bib, Not., fr. 25709, 
no, 733. 

‘64 From a speech of the king to the mayor and aldermen of London out- 
Jining the purpose of the Agincourt campaign, Mar. 10, 1415, H. T. Riley, 
Memorials of London and London life (London, 1868), p. 604. 

6 Botuli Partiamentorum (6 vots., London, 1767-1777), IV, 62, 

6 At Candlemas, Feb. 2. 

St, Lucy's Day, Dec. 18. These were the second tenth and fifteenth 


voted in the previous November. Rot. Parl,, TV, 63. 
#8 Ibid, pp. 63-4; Deputy Keeper's Report, 2, appendix II, 188. 
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November of 1416 and 1417.% The convocation of York 
passed a similar vote of one tenth during the latter part 
of December.” Obvionsly the nation favored the prosecu- 
tion of a war policy. 

With the king’s arrival in London, November 23, 1415, 
measures were taken to provide for the Harfleur garri- 
son. Meeting November 25, the privy council decided to 
send two commissioners to inspect conditions, especially 
the artillery, of which the king thought there was need, 
and to pay the garrison. The expedited tenth and fifteenth 
would provide funds by mid-December from which could 
be drawn £3640, wages of 300 men-at-arms and 900 
archers for three months, part of which was to be used 
to buy 1000 quarters of oats for the horses. At the same 
time instructions for the town’s governance in the absence 
of Dorset, the eaptain, could be sent. Inasmuch as the 
town had suffered from the English bombardment the 
defenses needed restoration. Orders were issued, conse- 
quently, to impress workmen in England for the repair 
of Harfleur.* Late in January 1416 the town administra- 
tion was increased by the appointment of a treasurer and 
a receiver of provisions.” At the same time the ecaptain’s 
authority was extended by letters patent empowering 
him to confirm the rights and privileges of persons and 

© Ibid. 

10D, Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae (4 vols., London, 
1737), IIT, 877. 

11 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council (Sir Harria Nicolas 
editor, 6 vols., London, 1834), IT, 184.5, Dorset was still at Harfleur, Dec, 
38, 1415 when he led a raid into Caux, Kingsford, Chronioles of London, p. 
123, Probably he returned to England late in the month. 

72 Dex, 16, 1415; Thomas Rymer, Foedera (20 vols., Loniinn, 1729), TX, 
826, Simon Flost’s account book hos @ sorica of outrios for carpentry; 
masonry, and the payment of laborers; P. R. 0. Ex, Acets, 48/7, ff. 18-25. 
‘That tho city was considerably battered appears from the numerous grants 


of houses in ruins which ere contained in the Rales de Bréquigny. 
18 Jun, 22 and 24, 1416, Cal, French Rolle, 44.578. 
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towns in Normandy, and to reecive the homage of the 
king’s subjects there. Probably this marks the time 
when the earl returned to his post.”* It certainly indicates 
that the English government was preparing for an of- 
fensive by the Harfleur garrison, to secure the submis- 
sion of other Norman towns. Dorset had already shown 
that a force as strong as his could ride unopposed to 
Rouen.” Could the surrounding country be secured, Har- 
fleur would be protected from blockade by land, while the 
use of the city as a landing place for a large expedition 
and the base for an invasion would be greatly facilitated. 

For the French, in the meantime, the military situation 
had become much more favorable. Burgundy dared not 
attempt an assault on Paris. Brittany’s mediation, 
though futile, had provided a delay advantageous to the 
government. The Armagnacs, recovered somewhat from 
the shock of Agincourt, enjoyed more eapable leadership 
than before their defeat. On January 28, 1416 John the 
Fearless acknowledged his repulse by breaking camp at 
Lagny-sur-Marne, and departing for his own domains in 
the north.” Threat of renewed attack subsided in March 

14 Jan, 27, 1416, Réles Normands et Frangais et autres pidcse tirées des 
archives de Lonarea par Rréquigny en 5764, 1766, et 1768 (Mémoiree de la 
Sockets deo Antiqueirea de Normandic, t. NII, Paris, 1358), 69, [Here- 
after referred to as Holes de Bréquigay.] 

78It is evident that mssons impressed in England crossed the Channel 
Inte in January, for Simon Fleet records ona master and fifty-seven masona 
eolloctod in difforont parts of England serving trom Jan. 21, 1416 to May 
2; P. RO, Ex, Acta, 48/7, £. 18. The new commission to Dorvet coincides 
40 readily With this date that it seems probable that they crossed together. 

teVids supro, p. 8 For the size of the garrison see the order to pay 
wages of Jan. 11, 1416; Béles de Bréquigny 67. On Fob. 29, £4802 98 waa 
‘iseued from the exchequor to the treasurer of Harfleur for wages, This is 
£1221 more than would have been needed for the wages and rewards of 
1200 men for one quarter, Zssuea of the echequor (Frederick Devon editor, 
London, 1837), p. 345. (Hereafter referrad to as Devon Tames.] Acknewt- 
edgmont of this sum is in P, R, O,, Bx, Accts., 46/18, #. 1, 

17 Petit, p, 423, 
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when the Burgundian army dispersed."* For the moment 
the military problem before the government, as far as 
Burgundians were concerned, was merely to suppress 
the wandering bands which infested Santerre.” 

Free to urn most of his strength against the English, 
Armagnac acted at onee. Garrisons whieh had been pro- 
tecting Paris from the Burgundians were summoned to 
the constable’s banner for service in Normandy.” Thither 
Armagnac himself set out during the first days in March, 
despite the arrival of Sigismund to discuss peace negotia- 
tions." Meanwhile Dorset, returned to Harfleur, was pre- 
paring an expedition into Caux, pursuant to the plans 
for au offensive made in England, and for the purpose 
of foraging. Setting out March 9, 1416 with a thousand 
mounted men, and riding towards Houen, the English 
captain made the circuit of the Pays de Caux in three 
days.” By that time Armagnac, informed of the English 
incursion, was ready to meet the enemy. 


18*¢Ghronique dee PaysBas, de France, d'Angleterre, et de Tournai’? 
(J. J. de Smet, Recueil des Chroniques de Flandres, Commigsion Royale 
d'Histoire, III, 111-570), 959, records this dispersal as following the duke's 
conference With the Flemings at Ghent, The duke was at Gheat Mareh 1-6, 
Petit, p. 424. 

‘Monstrolet, TIT, 183-4; Beauville, Doc. inédite, TV, 108, 112-3. Charles 
‘YI in a letter to Tours vividly describes the atrocities committed by these 
Tanda, Victor Luzarehe, Lettres Historiques ces Archives Communates de 
1a ville de Tours depuis Charles VI jusqu’d ta fin du régne de Henri IP, 
4416-1594 (Tours, 1861), pp. 10-12. 8 Maigmien, p. 20. 

*1Gigiomund reached Paris March 1. ‘Alsbald ritten aber der Graf son 
Armagnac’ und einige Fronzoren aus der Stadt ud wolltes den Konig nicht 
empfangen,’? Windecke, p. 62. 

42 Hentios Quinti, Angliae Regis, Gesta (Bexjamin Williams editor, Eng- 
lish Historienl Society, London, 1850) [Hereafter roferrad to as Chaplain.], 
p- 68, gives the number 1000, If correct thia uve of 80 large a force, nearly 
‘the whole garrison, would confirm the theory that an offensive on a small 
scale, something more than a mere foraging expedition, was intended. 
Kingsford, Chron. of London, p. 128. ‘in initio Quadragesimae’? says 
Thomas Walzinghum, Ypodigme Neustria (HL. . Riley oditor, Rolle Series, 
London, 1876), p. 468. In 1436 Quudragesimu began Murch 8, 
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By foreed marches northward from Rouen, he placed 
himself in front of the English. At the same time he 
ordered marshal de Longny to assemble the neighboring 
garrisons and threaten the English retreat. How great 
were the forces available we can only surmise. A chroni- 
cler says 1800 men.* Official documents show that in 
January 1416, Armagnac had 2000 men-at-arms and 1000 
archers.* Rouen alone is said to have sent 600 men-at- 
arms equipped by the town, together with the local com- 
pany of 50 arbalesters and eight wagons of provisions.* 
‘Whatever the exact figure, it seems probable that the 
French were the stronger both in numbers and in strate- 
gic position. The constable’s aim, however, was not to 
dostroy or eapture the opposing foree, doubtless he could 
not hope for such success, but to drive the enemy back 
to Harfleur stripped of booty. His strategy was directed 
towards the re-capture of Harfleur itself. Too weak, or 
unwilling, to risk an assault, his alternative was a block- 
ade. For sueh a plan it was not to his advantage to cut 
off half the garrison. Such action would merely hasten 
relicf from England before the investment could be com- 
pleted, and would double the period during which the 
city’s supplies would last. He sought only to prevent 
foraging in the surrounding country, and the consequent 
replenishing of those supplies. With this end in view the 
French commander joined battle near Valmont on March 
11, 1416.*° The results were much to the French advan- 

2 St. Denis (V, 752) says “‘per Picardiam’* which seema roundabout, if, 
as Cochon (p. 276) relates, he passed throngh Rouen, 

Etienne Baluze, Histoire Cénéalogiqus do ta maison atAuvergne (8 
vols., Paris, 1708), IT, 359, © Cochon, p, 377. 

‘his date fits in with that of March 9 plus the three deys’ raid de- 
seribed by Monstrelet (IIT, 171), and gives time for the news to reach 
Mantes where orders were given to perform mass ‘‘le XIII¢ jour do co 
present moyx—poar les bonnes nouvelles qui vindrent de ce que los Anglois 
avoient este desconfis per Morseigneur te Connostable devant Granville en 
Canx.’’ E, Grave, ‘Arehives munieipales de Mantes. Analyses des registres 
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tage. They pushed the enemy hard and captured his 
horses and baggage.” On the next day orders went to the 
marshal to keep in touch with the English retreating 
towards Harfleur, but not to attack unless they assumed 
the offensive. This latter injunction was disobeyed and 
the French suffered a repulse at the hands of Dorset, but 
this reverse did not impair the snecess of Armagnac’s 
strategy. The constable’s wise restraint, however, was 
unappreciated by his countrymen, ill eontent to be pre- 
vented from avenging Agincourt and capturing ransom- 
able prisoners.* Nevertheless tho results were satisfying. 
With French forces at Montivilliers” and Caudebec,” the 
English were now held within their walls while the con- 
stable’s policy of blockade by land and sea was effectively 
developing. 

Tho maintonanee of such a blockade, however, required 
money and still more money. Preparations for a great 
effort to retake Harfleur had been under way even before 
the battle of Valmont. On February 12, 1416 Armagnac 


do comptes de 1981 & 1450,? (Batletin historique ot philologique for 1898, 
Pp- 306-241), p. 317, Guillaume Cousinot, La Geste des nobles fraxcoys 
descends du roi Priam (Valet de Viriville editor, Paris, 1859), p. 185, 
‘wrongly puts this event in January. 

#1 Kingsford, Chronicles of London, p. 128; A. Hellat (ed.), Crontequos 
de Normendie (1223-1468) (Bouen, 1881), p. 243 Georges Chustellain, 
Chronique de Normandie (published es an appendix to Henrici Quinti, 
Anglise Regie Gesta, vide supra, note 82.), p. 223. The latter gives March 14 
fas the dato of the battle but this must ho rajectod in the faco of the 
atrietly contemporary evidence from the municipal records ut Mantes (see 
note 86). 

#8 St, Denis, V, 752 ff.; Chaplain, p. 69; Chastellsin, Chron, de Norm, pp. 
229.8; Hellot, Cron. de Norm, p. 24. Rumer of this diseontont even resehed 
Flanders; ‘‘Oaron, de Pays Bas, etc.’? de Smet, R. C. F., IIL, 361, Mon- 
strelet (III, 171) and Chastellain make the seigneur de Villequer the chief 
figure in the second battle, St. Denis calls him eeptain of Montivilliers and 
reports him killed at Valmont. ‘9 Hellot, Cron. de Norm., p. 24. 

Jean Raoulet, Chrontque anonyme du roi Charles VII (1408-1460) 
(Fragment A, vol. TIT, pp. 142-199, of Vallet de Viriville’s edition of Jean 
Chertier, vide infra, p, 285), p. 157, 
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was named governor of all finances and captain-general 
of all forces.” Before March ended a special commission, 
acting under orders from the constable, had been formed 
to mobilize the Norman revenues for the conduct of the 
war.”? Those revenues, however, had to be used for ordi- 
nary expenses also, a8 appears from a receipt of April 
14, 1416 for 4000 livres collected by the “receuveur des 
aides ordonnez pour la guerre” at Caen, to be used for 
the ordinary expenses of the royal household." To meot 
the war expenses there was the general aide ordered in 
January which in April™ was levied upon the kingdom 
for the recovery of Harfleur and the defense of the realm 
against the English.“ On May 29 an assembly of prelates, 
sitting at tho Palais Royal, voted a dime to support the 
war. In Languedoc, however, the cities, encouraged by 


% Veistotte, TX, 1022. 

*©A document of March 30, 1416 mentions “Jehan Piquet, oscuier, 
Michiel de Lalier, et Regnier de Boulegny, conseillers du Roy measire, eom- 
missaires ordonne par leedit eeignenr soubz mons. le conats de franca, et en 
son absence, n faire venir ens et nssembler tous let deniers den pays at duchis 
do Normandio, tant de demain dudit soignour, comme des aides ct gabelle 
pour iceulx convertir et emploier par l’ordonnanee de mondit ar. Je conne- 
table en fait de la guerre; ’” Bib. Nat., fr. 26041, no. 5050. There is a letter 
of April 22, 1416 from the above officials ordering the grouetier of Rouen 
to deliver a measure of salt ‘‘non gabelle”? to Boulegny and to Maze Heron, 
treasurer of war, ‘‘pour leur despeuse et ussige, eulx estans audit lieu de 
Rouen; Bib, de Rouen, ¥ 29, tome II, no. 47, 

13 Bib,, Nat, fr. nouv, aeq. 9255, no, 43. 

44 After Sigismond’s departure from Paris (Monstrelet, IIT, 130) which 
occurred April 8, 1416 (Max Lenz, Konig Sigismand und Heinrich der 
Parfte von England (Berlin, 1874), p. 83, note 1). 

+5 Vaimette, IX, 1035. Apparently tho collection ordered for March was 
not begun until a month later. This seems mora probable than to suppose 
that a socond aide, for which we have no avidence, was ordered. Dognon in 
Annales du Midi, I, 487, At Amiens 3400 1, t, was levied; Maugis, p, 304, 
note 1; see also Grave, p. 317. There is a recsipt of May 8, 1416 for 240 
1. t. from the collector at Evreux of the aide to suppress “plusieurs pillars 
et gons de compaignie’!; Bib, Nat., fr. 26041, no, 5080, 

#Decrusy ot Jourdan Isambert, Recucit Générale des Anctennes Lots 
Frangaises depuis Van 420 jusqu’d ta Revolution de 1789 (88 vols. Paris, 
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Burgundion emissaries, rebelled against these taxes, and 
forcibly resisted the royal collectors.” Consequently, in 
July, further measures were found necessary. It was 
pointed out that Harfleur was about to be regained and 
that to bring the enterprise to a successful conclusion a 
tax of 600,000 livres would be laid on the whole kingdom. 
For those regions which had resisted payment earlier in 
the year, this was probably equivalent merely to a new 
order to pay,” but for Normandy, where returns from the 
former aide had been coming in,” this meant a double 
burden of taxation, still further increased by the neces- 
sity of reducing the quota demanded from the rebellious 
provinces.** 

With these resoureos in hand or in prospect Armagnac 
pushed the blockade of Harfleur with vigor. Men had 
been assembled from as far south as Beaucaire for serv- 
ice in Normandy.” After Easter (April 19, 1416) word 
came from Genoa that as soon as money was received, 
the ships and soldiers asked for would be sent.’ These, 
when they came, consisted of 600 Genoese cross-howmen, 
eight carricks, and as many galleys.’ Unfortunately 
a, d.), VEIT, 574, no. 631. In connection with the eollection of this there is 
a letter of Suly 16 to tho collector at Sous to the effect that the abbot of 
Bt. Germain de Prés had paid a lump sum of 200 livres parisis tor which 
the abbey property is to be eousidered quit of the tax; Arch, Nat., K 69, no. 
13. 9 Doyuon, pp. 437-8; Vaissatie, IX, 1038, 
Ty 26, 1418, Charles VI to the sollectors at Rouen: 30,000 livres 
was apportioned to Rouen, Bib, Nat., fr. 26709, no, 743, 

'9 So represented hy Valssette 

100 Bib, Nat., fr. 26041, nos. 6060, 5079, 5094, 

301 The spring levy in Languedoc had been 130,000 livres (Vaissette says 
160,000), but in July only 100,000 livres was demanded, Dognon, p. 440. 

202 Vaissette, IX, 1082, This was in April, 

102 St, Denis, VI, 12. 

10 The French ambassadors ‘“soldazono seicanto balestrieri Genovesi, © 
otto navi grosse, e altrettante galere, tutte armate di Genovesi, e delle gal 
fu capitano Cionni 4i Grimaldi,"” Giustiniani, IZ, 277, French popular con- 
fidence is reflected in St. Denis’ description of this force as numbering 
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Burgundian activity prevented the constable’s opera- 
tions from being continued with the same energy with 
which they had been begun. For some time in April the 
blockading foree had to be weakened to guard against a 
Burgundian rising in Paris. Indeed, so threatening was 
the situation that a truce for four weeks (May 5-June 2) 
was coneluded with Dorset which left Armagnae free to 
concentrate troops at Paris to overawe the malcontents,‘ 
and gave the English opportunity to obtain some relief 
from home.’” Only prompt action by the prévét of Paris 
had suppressed the conspiracy." A month later the king 
declared Burgundy to be a rebel." 

In looking back over the activity of the English govern- 
ment during this spring, it may well be believed that the 
previous campaign, spectacular as had been its suecess, 
had caused Henry V to pause before considering the im- 
mediate renewal of his invasion. A single town had held 
him in check for seven weeks while the French assembled 
a superior foree. He had been completely outgencraled 
in the field, and owed his victorious escape to the enemy’s 
egregious tactical blunders, and to the fighting qualities 
of his men. Further successes of the same sort might 
bring about a revival of the treaty of Brétigny, but that 
result might also be gained hy diplomacy, and even if 
gained gave promise of no greater success in fulfillment 
than had been achieved after 1360. To produce results 
renewed military operations must be undertaken with 
the intent to maintain a sustained effort enabling the in- 
vaders to overrun and hold some considerable part of 
France such as Normandy. Such an attempt Henry does 
5000 arbalesters (according to common report), nine carricks, 300 smaller 
‘vessels, transports, and galleys, not to mention barques, brigantines, cor- 
ssirs, tz, 305 Monstrelet, II, 139-42. 

we Vide infra, p. 27. 

207 Bt, Denis, VI, 4. 

aoe Bib. Nat. Porte. de Font. 109-10, f. 378. 
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not appear to have contemplated at the end of 1415." 
The war might serve as a means for obtaining grants 
from a willing parliament, but, for the moment, the king 
intended to try diplomacy, either to gain his ends without 
fighting or to prepare the way for another attack, Since 
July 1415 he had been contemplating an alliance, even a 
marriage alliance, with Aragon, and from September 
1415 to June 1416 kept envoys at the Aragonese court.” 
During the latter half of 1415 secret negotiations for an 
alliance with Brittany were in progress.” Steps were 
taken to prorogue the truce with Castile, the traditional 
ally of France.** Efforts were made to reach an under- 
standing with those perennial trouble-makers at home, 
the Scots and the Welsh;”* while with Burgandy and the 
Flemings lively negotiations had been going on through- 
ont 1415, in regard to the preservation and continuation 
of the truce with Flanders, which Henry would willingly 
have converted into an alliance,"* about commercial 
affairs, and later about the Council of Constance.”* The 


309 There are no evidences of extensive military preparations until it bo- 
came necessary to send relief to Hardeur in May. Ordinarily when the king 
was planning & campaign the first indentures would be made in February. 

140 July 25, 1415 commission to Waterton and Kemp, envoys to Aragon; 
Rymer, IX, 208-5. Sept. 8, 1415-June 18, 1416 the above ‘‘fecerunt 
[quoddam vingium] enndo do mendato regis apud regen de Arragonia 
deffunctum’?; E. Depres and 1. Mirot, ‘Les Ambassades Anglaises pendant 
Ie guerre de cent ans: catalogue chronologique (1327-1450)? (Bib. de 
VReote dea Chartes, LIK, 650 ff., LX, 177 #f., UXT, 20 ff, 1898-1900), LXT, 
20, no. 605, 

aaa July 28, 1416 commission to Honyngham and Flete, Cel. Fr. Rolls, 
44.572, These mex were gone from Aug, 28-Dec, 7, 1416, carrying on ‘‘certis 
secrotia negociis,”” Deprez, p. 29, no, S04, Licenses to trade with Brittany 
appear in April and May, 1416, Cal. Fr. Rolls, 44.570, 

332 Jon, 12, 1416 commission to the seneschal of Aquitaine and others; 
Rymer, IX, 226. 148 T04d,, 328, 338, 941, 

114 Tustructions to ambessadors at Calais, Mar, 21, 1416, L, Gilliodts-Van 
Severin, Le Cotton. MS. Galba BY (Brussels, 1896), p. 364. 

215 Complaints of Duglish pirncios on Flemings appear as early as May 
9, 1415; tid, p. 385. For documents A propos of these negotiations see 
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result was an Anglo-Burgundian truce from June 24, 1416 
to September 29, 1417, but confined to Flanders and Ar- 
tois, ‘dont moult de gens furent moult esmerveillez pour 
icelles treves faictes ainsi particulicres,’""* Meanwhile 
the king of the Romans was trying to mediate between 
the warring countries, an attempt doomed to failure, but 
which secured for Henry prestige, the imperial alli- 
ance," and, in England, the reputation for peaceful in- 
tentions.* Parliament, assembling in March 1416, was 
again reminded that war was to be continued without in- 
termission, that ‘well begun was half done”? (‘‘dimidium 
facti qui bene cepit habet”), and that Agincourt was 
God’s verdict on the justice of England’s claims; but no 
new demands were made, and no new grants voted other 
than a vote expediting the levy set for November 1416 by 
ordering collection at Pentecost (June 7, 1416) 

Not until April did the necessity for military and naval 
action force itself upon the English government. By that 
time the Armagnac offensive against Harfleur had de- 
veloped dangerous strength. Dorset repeatedly wrote to 
England for provisions and artillery, sent messengers 
with lists of his necessities, and finally declared that want 
of meat and grain, loss of horses, and sickness among his 
men would force him to evacuate the town within two 
months.” On April 12 the privy couneil ordered a com- 


Rymor, IX, 928, 881-2, 952, 354, 957, 964; Cul, Fr. Rolls, 44.5723, 578-7. 
Proceedings I, 186-7, 191-2; L. P, Guchard, Rapport eur différontee séries 
de documents concernant Vhistoire de la Belgique qui sont conservées dans 
les Archives de Vancienne Chambre des Comptes de Flandre a Lilte (Rras- 
rele, 1841), pp. 187-140, 

448 Monstrelet, TIT, 147. 

ut Ang. 15, 1416, treaty of Canterbury; see Lenz op. cit. and Jacob Caro, 
Das Bindniss von Canterbury (Gotha, 1880). 

118 Capgrave, Chronicle, pp. 312, 315. 

419 Rot, Parl, TV, 70-25 Deputy Keeper's Report, 2, appendix IL, p. 186 
Chaplain, p. 74. 

320¢‘an nouvel Quareame.”* Inasmuch aa this appears in a letter of April 
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missioner to Southampton to seize all vessels of 20 tons, 
and to hold them for further orders. Two days later 
the controller and deputy-victualler of Harfleur were 
authorized to take ships for the transport of provisions 
bought in England for the garrison."* Directions were 
also given to make extensive purchases for victualling the 
town.* A month later £2000 was paid from the exchequer 
for victuals, artillery and matériel."* Preparations were 
also made to send 200 men-at-arms and 600 archers as 
re-enforcement or relief. 


By the end of April three companies under Hunting- 
don, Courtenay, and Clifford were assembling to man the 
ships convoying the supplies sent the hesieged city2% 
Their total force numbered 900 men-at-arms and 1800 


14, 1416 in which year Easter came on April 19 and the tone of the letter 
is too urgent for the reference to be to the ‘*Careme’? of the next year, 
this must mean the “‘Careme'? of Pentecost (June 4, 1416) or of St. 
John (June 24). This letter mentions earlier letters which had already 
stirred the government to take some measures for relief, Proceedings, IT, 196. 

431 Ibid., p. 70. 132 Ibid, p. 71. 

121 April 14, orders to bay 1000 quarters of wheat, 1000 quarters of oats, 
2000 quarters of msit, 500 quarters of peas, 500 quarters of beans, 2000 
bacons, and 200 oxen to be taken to Sandwich, London, and Winchelsea for 
provisioning Harfieur: April 20, same for 1000 bacons and 500 quarters of 
‘onta: May 1, samo for 500 bacons and 850 quarters of wheat: May 10, same 
for 200 bacons and 100 quarters of oats; Catendar of the Patent Rolls, 
Henry V (2 vols. London, 1910-1911), I, 7-8, 11. 

14 P, R, O,, Issue Roll 624, m. 1. 

12 May 11, 1416, issue of 2200 on the wages of 200 men-at-arms and 
600 archers, charged to the treasurer of Harflour, ii2,, m. 2; Ex. Accts, 
48/8, f. 1 says £400, Items like this on the Issue Rolls usually mean that 
the troops paid are in England about to go on aetive service. Since Fleet's 
secount shows To such increase it seems protable that these men relieved 
part of the gervison, 

126 Huntingdon had 3 bannerets, 9 knights, 337 men-at-arms, and 700 
archers, Courtenay had 5 knights, 343 men-at-arms, and 700 archers. (Prob- 
ably this was the number he indented for, but on May 5 (#) he had to be 
authorized to impress 40 men-at-arms and 100 arehera for thia voyage, 
Rymor, IX, 344.) Clifford had 6 knights, 194 mon-at-orms, and 400 archers, 
PR, 0., Issue Koll 624 m, 1.; Devon Tssues, p. 46, 
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archers, retained for forty days’ service” for which pay- 
ment was made in advance.“ By May 12 preparations 
were sufficiently complete for the issuance of instructions 
to Huntingdon, the commander, to convoy the provision 
ships to Harfleur and then to keep the sca to the west 
against an expected French attack’? Even then, how- 
ever, the fleet was not entirely ready, for on the same day 
two ships lying in Lynn were arrested by royal order, 
loaded with provisions for Dorset, and added to the ex- 
pedition’” Final proclamation for setting sail was not 
made until May 27 when soldiers and sailors in London 
were ordered to embark the following day at 11 A.M.** 
The only information about the success of this expedition 
is the statement of a French chronicler that one provision 
fleet eluded the blockading fleet by flying false colors.** 
Such relief as it could bring could not be decisive and in- 
deed was only intended to strengthen the garrison until 
a stronger force could be raised. Meanwhile the French 
investment continued. 

In handling the blockading army Armagnac returned 
to the policy inaugurated and pursued by Charles V, of 
saving the country from its defenders by providing ade- 
quate provisions for the troops and maintaining strict 
discipline. From October 1, 1415 to September 31, 1416 
Caudebee was the chief depot for provisions, and the tax 
ordinarily levied there on the sale of victuals was sus- 
pended, ‘‘affin que plus grant habundance de vivres feust 

12° Commission for mustering was issued May 11, 1416, P. B. O., Tesue 
Roll 624 m. 2. Indenture, therefore, is for aervice until Tune 20, 1416. 

49" Huntingdon received £1447 6a 84, Courtenay, £1416, lifford, £816, 
the money coming from the second tenth and fifteenth ordered to be eol- 
lected by Pentecost, In addition, £2643 9a 5d was paid in wages to sailors. 
‘This would indieate a force of some 2500, P. R. O., Issue Roll 624 m. 1-2; 
‘Devon Iosues, p. 346, 139 Bymer, IX, 345, 

380 P, R, O,, Chane, Enroll, 266 (Close Roll 4 Wenry V), m. 24. 


181 Calendar of Letier Books of the City of London (Loudon, 1909), 1 
11. 232 St, Denis, VI, 12, 
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et fortist en notre dicte ville de Caudebec, par quoy les 
dictes gens d’armes, de trait, mariners, et aultres gens 
de guerre, n’eussent occasion de prendre, soubs couleur 
de deffault de vivres, aucune chose sur notre peuple.’""* 
Safe-conducts were issued to merchants bringing provi- 
sions “nécessaires & V’approvisionnoment de l’armée 
rassemblée en Normandie contre les Anglais,’"* and it 
was publicly proclaimed that all who brought wares to 
the army “scront exempts de tous droits pour la vente 
desdites marchandises ou vivres.’™** Royal commis- 
sioners were appointed ‘‘pour le vitaillement et garnison 
du navire ordonne et mis sus pour le recouvrement de la 
ville de Harfieur,’’ and the vicomtes were subject to their 
orders. Upon these latter and upon the baillis was 
thrown the duty of seeing to it that merchants brought 
food regularly and in large quantities to the army.” At 
the same time local officials sent out agents who seized 
‘tall grain found in barns, granaries, and hostelries, as 
well that of churchmen and nobles, as of other folk, to 
send it to Honfleur for vietualling of the royal army and 
navy.’"” Furthermore in order that the soldiers be able 
to buy provisions thus provided, the taxes collected in 
Normandy were transported direct to headquarters for 
the wages of the troops.” 


283 Bib. Nat., fr. 25709, no. 749. 

ae Catalogue Analytique des Archives de M. te Beron Joureanvault (2 
vols. Paris, 1838), p. 17, no. 120, 

185 ID4d., p, SBE, ho, 1829, 

18 Bib, Nat., fr. 26041, no, 5082, 

181 Thid., fr. 28709, no. 744, The merchants at Mantea were orderad to 
go to the army, Grave, p. 317. 

189 Léopold Delitle, Les Collections de Basterd a’Estang a ta Bib- 
Hotheque Nationale. Catalogue analytique (Nogentle-Botrou, 1885), p. 160, 
no, 241, 

199 Aug. 1.3, 1416, tronsport of 830 livres from Caen to Honflear, part of 
4000 livres levied oa Czen, for which discharge was given April 14, 1410, 
Archives du Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Caen. 
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This system enabled the constable to enforce discipline 
rigorously, beheading, hanging, or drowning such as dis- 
obeyed his orders against committing violence.“ There 
seems reason to believe that, in addition, efforts wero 
made to suppress brigandage so that, by preserving or- 
der, the country might flourish sufficiently to support the 
burden of war taxes.“ Tn consequence, for four months, 
agriculture is said to have flourished up to the very walls 
of Harfleur.'? 

At Honfleur naval headquarters were established, from 
which base the Franco-Genoese fleet blockaded the Eng- 
lish on the opposite bank of the Seine, scoured the Chan- 
nel, harried the coasts of England, plundered the Isle of 
Wight, blockaded Portsmouth, made hostile demonstra- 
tions off Calais,* and even raided Southampton, though 
not without loss.“ England began to fear an invasion. 
On April 5, in view of the extensive French naval prepa- 
rations, orders went to the sheriffs of the coast counties 
from Neweastle to Cornwall, to proclaim that ships and 


140 St, Denis, V, 760, 

141 Taxes were collected in Normandy for the suppression of ‘plusieurs 
pillars et gens de compaignie;’? receipt of 240 livres from the collector at 
Bvroux, May 3, 1416, Bib, Nat,, fr. 26041, no. 5060. April 27, 1416, = gift 
of five horses was made the bailli of Rouen for having pursued and cap- 
tured Jean Riviere “et autres, sea couplices, pillars, et robeurs lors vivans 
sur notre peuple, lesquelz ont este executez audit lieu de Rouen,’? Bib. da 
Ronen, Y 99, tome 2, 10. 48. February 1416, execution at Honfleur of 
Pierre a’Ancre, who had joined the English at Hardeur, pillaged the French, 
and acted as 2 spy in Lower Normandy, Bib, Nat., fr, 26041, no. 5130, 

142 St, Danis, V, 760, 

141 Thia was on April 12, 1416, Kingsford, op. cit, p. 124. 

44 Chaplain, pp. 80, 88; St, Romy, I, 281; St, Deni, VI, 14; Hollot, op. 
ets, p. 26. (le comnestable voulut que icelluy messire Guillaume [de 
Monillon] y allast ct s’en tirerent evant Autonne [Southampton] en 
Angloterro, of li ne demonrerent guydres pour Ia fortune du temps qui fut 
si contruira qu’ilz ne peurent venir A leur antreprise et a’en retourrerent 
& Onnefieur,’’ Maignion, p. 20. This may be the mmo bad weether that 
delayed Bedford, vide éfra, pp. 33-4, Other French vessels withdrew into 
Dieppe, Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 532. 
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sailors assemble at ‘‘Orwell’’ to resist the enemy.* Com- 
missioners of array were appointed in the southern coun- 
ties," and Huntingdon’s squadron formed to attack the 
enomy and patrol the seas as well as to convoy ships to 
Harfleur. Even then English vessels going from London 
to Southampton required guarding “for fear of the 
enemy who had assembled in numbers at sea.’"*? For- 
eign merchant-men, on the other hand, stood in great 
fear of the English fleet." 

Such success in dominating the sea, following the eon- 
stable’s victorious occupation of the Pays de Cauz, filled 
the French government with elation af the prospect of 
Harfleur’s fall. It was even hoped that Burgundy, im- 
pressed by these events, would join the winning side in 
the war against the English.“* Such confidence of victory 
was the more satisfying from the fact that it was popu- 
larly believed that if Harfleur remained in hostile hands 
the English would eventually reconquer all of Nor- 
mandy.’ Armagnac was violently opposed to any agree- 
ment with the enemy that included raising the siege, in- 
asmuch as he believed the city to be already reduced to 
the last extremity. No good, he declared, had ever come 
from the repeated English promises. They wanted a truce 
merely in order to make Harfleur impregnable." Henry’s 
demand, therefore, that the siege be raised as a prelimi- 
nary to negotiating peace’* was rejected. France clung 
to the policy which she had been pursuing, namely of de- 

145. R. 0. Chane. Enroll 266 (Close Roll 4 Henry V), m. 24 v. Cal. 
Letter Books of London, T, 151. 

468May 14, 1416, Rymor, IX, 350, 

441 June 10, 1416, Devon Issues, p- 867, 

eChromgue d’Antonio Morosiné (Germain Lefévre-Poutalis end Léon 
Dorez, editors, 4 vols,, Société de "Histoire de France, Paris, 1898-1902), 
TT, 108, 

"us Tourenel des Ussing, p. 582, 360 St, Denis, VI, 10. 

191 104d, p. 24, 132 TOtd,, p. 20. 
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laying the enemy by negotiation,** as far as possible, 
while pushing siege operations with energy. 

But England refused to be delayed once the plight of 
Harfleur was realized. Even while Huntingdon’s squad- 
ron was being fitted out, preparations were also being 
made for a larger oxpedition to bring permanent relief 
to the besieged city. From April to August royal agents 
were impressing ships in English ports, paying earnest- 
money to owners and masters to secure their appearance 
at the mustering point.’ On May 28 the sheriffs were 
ordered to proclaim that all who held fiefs or annuities 
from the king, on pain of forfeiture, assemble at South- 
ampton on June 22, arrayed and provisioned for three 
months, there to receive wages and embark for France.’* 
Two days later indentures had been made with more than 
a hundred captains, record of the same sent to the treas- 
urer of war,"* and by June 6 wages for three months 


198 Z044., p. 26. From April to June the archbishop of Reims was in 
England negotiating. Sefe-conduct to come was issued him April 26; another 
to depart, June 20, Rymer, TX, 342, 364, March 23-May 11, Henry Ware 
end retinue was at Calais ‘ad tractandum et communicandum ibidem cum 
ambassiatoribus et procuratoribus regis Francie,’ Deprez, p. 29, n0, 596, 
June 28, appcintment of English commissioners to trea! for a truce aud for 
an interview betwaea Henry V and Charles VI, Rymer, IX, 365-6. July 3- 
Oct. 21, Sir Ralph Rochefort was on misaion to Peris “ad tractandum cum 
avo dieti regis nune de Franein et aliis de consilio suo super certis materia 
woionem ot pacem finalem amborum reguorum,?? Deprez, no, 597. Throgh- 
oat Murch Sigismund was at Par's in the rale of mediator. During the sum- 
mer be was playing tho atmo réle in England. It was common belief that 
France would fight as long as the English held Harfleur, Morosini, IT, 101- 
3, 119, 

164 In parliament of 1415 the king had been petitioned to restore the 
customary rate of Ba 44 the ton per quarter for impressed vessels, Rot. Parl, 
TV, 19. For tho expodition of 1416 thero is record of thirty-five vooscls im- 
pressed, varying trom 20 tone to 300 tons, and totalling 8700 tous, For 
these immediate payment was made of £125 196 4, P. B. O, Ex Accte. 
48/10, nos, 1.35, The total payment for one quarter would hava bean £621 
16s 84. 10s Rymer, IX, 355. 

48 Specimen in Rymer, IX, 956; the whole serion is in P, R, O., Ex. 
Acts. 48/10. 
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paid out of the exchequer." The expedition numbered 
over seven thousand fighting men," of whom two-thirds 
were archers. This proportion shows that only naval 
operations were planned, for had a campaign been in 
prospect three-fourths of the army would have been 
bowmen."* In addition to this force, ‘Clifford was kept at 
sea with 200 men-at-arms and 400 archers in thirteen 
ships. 

On June 8, 1416 proclamation was made. ‘‘ Alle maner 
of lordes, knyghtys, and squyers, that ben y pointed to 
goo with oure liege Lord the Kyng in this present viage, 
drawe hem home in to here contrees, and make hem redy 
to be with oure liege Lord the Kyng atte Hamptone, the 
Munday afor Myssomers-day next come.’’ (ie. June 
22). This was shortly followed by another proclamation 
throughout England, that negotiations with France had 
proved futile, and that captains and vassals were to ap- 
pear at Southampton by July 1 at latest, to go to the 
defence of Harfleur.** On June 20 orders went to Court- 


iP. R, O,, Teme Roll 624, mm, 3, 6; 9, The total outlay for troops 
wee £21,294 132 6d of which £800 was paid out May 27, and £1951 8 Gd 
in July. In addition to this £6410 145 244d was paid cut a8 wages to sailore 
from May 27 to July 24. Ibid, mm. 3, 4, 6,9, 11. Aug. 1, receipt by Hunger- 
ford of 1000 mares ta pay tha wages of tho sailors going to saa with Bed. 
ford, Brit. Mus., Sloane 4601, £. 45. 

u8P, R, O., Iauue Roll 624, mm. 8, 4, 5, 9; Revalpt Roll O72 (Tune 0); 
Ex, Accte, 48/10; Brit, Mus, Stowe 440, £. 39, 

389 This eonelusion is reached by comparing the indentures of captains 
hirod ‘‘to koap the son’? in which tho ratio of men-at-arms to archers is 
always 1 to 2, with those of captains in expeditions formed to invade Nor- 
mandy in which the ratio is alwaye 1 to 3. 

160 July 4, Clifford was paid £814 (m. 6) and the mariners with him in 
two ships, £21 18a 44 (m. 6). Tuly 24, Clifford was again paid £814 (m, 11) 
aad the marinors with him in thirteon ships, £509 193 (ma. 10), P. R, O., 
Issue Roll 624, 

361 Riley, Memoriale of London, p, 628, 

162Qrderm given June 13 name June 80 os the muster day (Rymer, IX, 
362) but us proclaimed the date was ovidently mado July 1, Cal. Lettor 
Books of Loudon, 1, 152; Kingsford, op. oif,, p. 125. 
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enay‘ to send all vessels and soldiers in western waters 
to the same port there to await the king. The ineffee- 
tiveness of these orders ia shown by the ncecssity for ro- 
newing them in July. Proclamation of July 18 sets the 
following day ‘“‘ad ultimum,” for assembling the cap- 
tains at Southampton; again the men-at-arms were 
ordered thither for July 20,” but on that day new orders 
had to be issued advancing the date to July 24." In the 
meantime, throughout the month, artillery, munitions, 
and provisions were being collected,** and miners and 
surgeons provided.'® Not till the end of July, then, was 
this expedition ready to start Further delay, due to 
the weather, prevented the armada from reaching Har- 
fleur until mid-August, but on August 15, 1416 battle was 
joined at Seine-mouth, and the blockade broken.’ 

In France the organization of a grand fleet by the Eng- 
lish had excited fears that a new invasion of Normandy 
was contemplated." Defensive measures were taken ac- 
cordingly. Coast towns north of Harfleur were garri- 
soned, and a reserve of arbalesters assembled by the 
royal lieutenants in Picardy." Robert de Braquemont 

aes Probably still keeping the sea according to instructions of May 12, 
wide supra, p. 217. 

306 P. R. O., Chane. Enroll. 266 (Close Roll 4 Henry V), m. 19. 

386 bid, m. 15 v9, 108 Tbid., mi, 16 vt. 

307 Rymer, IX, 870, 

198 July 6, 1416, issuance of £86 168 4d for provisions from London 
(m. 7); July 8, £140 198 and £62 16s 5d for gunpowder and gun-stones 
(ibid.) ; July 18, £151 28 for iron cannon, iron for muchines, and ordnance 
(m, 8); (July 15, £76 14s for making cannon, carriages for the same, and 
other matériel, Devon Issues, p. 301): July 24, £82 138 44 for provisions 
and £10 for ‘pavys pro navibus’? (m, 10), P. BR. O., Ising Boll 624. 

260June 14, warrant to arrest surgeons, Rymer, IX, 363. July 18, pay- 
mont of £113 16s wages to miners from Lioge, Devon Tesues, pp. 861°2. 

sro July 28, Bedford was authorized to muster his army, Rymer, IX, 872. 

211 For an account of the battle see de la Roucidte, ‘L'Tnvesion Anglaise 
sons Charles Vi—Demitres batailles naveles,”” Bev. des Quest, Hist., 
LXVII (1900), 56 ff. 1% Bt, Denis, VI, 36. 

372 Those towns were Boulogne, Arde, Dieppe, Le Crotoy, aud 8: Valéry, 
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commanded the French, Genoese, and Spanish ships eol- 
Jected at Honfleur,* while William de Montenay was eap- 
tain-general of the forces collected to retake Harflour. 
They were preparing to resist any attempt to make a 
landing in Lower Normandy." At the end of July orders 
were sent to the Norman baillis to proclaim that all ac- 
customed to bear arms, all archers and seamen, prepare 
at once to take the field to resist the English,’ because 
Montenay had learned from ‘prisoners captured July 
29 that the English feet had put to sea.” Contrary winds 
delayed the attack a fortnight, but even with this 
respite the Norman levies failed to tespond."* Military 
summons were served even upon Burgundy, but his 
only action was to forbid his subjects fighting the Eng- 
lish with whom he had truce. To this the royal government 
could reply only by re-issuing its orders to baillis and 
prévéts to proclaim the ordinance, ‘and command all 
vassals and subjects to take up arms," 


“Le Livre des Trehisous de France envers la maison de Bourgogne’’ (Ker- 
syn de Lettenhore editor, in Chroniques relatives @ l’Histoire de la Belgique 
sous la domination des Duce de Bourgogne, II, 1-258, Brusecls, 1873), p. 
190, At Le Crotoy Jacques e Harcourt had 30 men-at-arms and 25 arba- 
Testers for whose wages for one month he received 440 livres on Sept. 13, 
1416, Charles Breard, Le Crotov et lea armements maritimes des XIV et 
Ve sidcles (Amiens, 1902), p. 163, no. 116. 

174Charles de Robillard de Beaurepaire, ‘‘ Accord conclu par Robert de 
Braquemont, amiral de France, entre les eapltaines du parti de Bourgogne, 
et les eapitsines du parti d’Orleane en garnison dans Is haute Normandie’? 
(Bib, de UEeola dex Charter, XXXVI, 307 ff, Paris, 1875), p. 307. “EB fo 
‘anchora a questa hataia nave XXX de Bischais—et do Spagna;?? Moroaini, 
Hi, 110. 

17 Chastellnix, Chron. de Norm, p. 176, makes this the purpose of the 
Honfleur mobilization. 

ite July 81, 1416, order to pay the messenger who carried the beilli’s 
orders from Rouen to Pont de 1’Arche, Dib. Nat., fr. 26041, no. 6099. 

271 Montenay to the vicomte of Auge, Bib. Nat., fr, 26040, no, 5097. 

478 Chaplain, p. 86, 379 Cousinot, p. 135. 

140 Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 532. 

281 Orders were issued Aug. 12, 1416, Nicolas de Baye, IT, 263-4. 
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This fear of invasion was not dispelled by Bedford’s 
naval victory. That battle itself was not reported as a 
defeat, and the unconcealable repulse was covered by re- 
ports of heavy English losses, including ‘‘Prinee John,” 
cousin of Henry V, among the killed, and Bedford him- 
self among the wounded.’* A new summons to the Nor- 
mans was at once dispatched by Armagnac from Hon- 
fleur, ordering them to assemble at that town on pain of 
confiscation.” Bedford’s return to England relieved the 
fear of an offensive from Harfleur, but Henry’s journey 
to Calais in early September“ excited apprehensions 
lest that city be made the base for an invasion from the 
north. Work of repairing Norman fortifications “& pro- 
pos du recouvrement de la ville de Harfleur’? was con- 
tinued into September,"* and by the end of that month 
the government was still farther alarmed. The dauphin 
wrote from Quesnoy in Hainault, September 27, 1416, 


488St, Denis, VI, 42. This account closes:—‘‘Judicet lector igitur quis 
amborwm exeercituom melicrem ealewlem reportavit,?? In some places the 
battle was reported a French victory, ‘‘ Chronique de Pays Bas,’? de Smet 
B.C. F., IIT, 885. Jouvenel des Uraine (p. 532) dwells on the heavy English 
Josees. The Goxoese took great pride in the part they playod; ‘‘s con tutto 
elo fu Inudata e commendeta assai Iu prudenza © virtu dei Genovesl, che 
sostennero tanto Ja battaglia,’’ Giustiniani, IJ, 278. At Bruges, however, 
it was believed thet this vietory assured the retention of Harfleur to the 
English, Morosini, IT, 114, 

482 Armagnac to the bailli of Rouen, Aug. 17, 1416, Dib, Net., fr. 26041, 
no, 5102, The ballli of Rouen to the vicomtes of Fortauton, Pontaudemer, 
and Pont de 1’Arche, Aug. 20, iid, no, 5105, Apparently the response 
‘waa unsatisfactory for on Aug. 27 the bailli, acting on new orders from 
Armagnac, wrote to tho vicomtos urging them to hasten tho feudal mobiliza- 
ion, sed, no. 5110, 

484 Sigismund erossed the Chaunel Aug. 24, Henry followed Sept. 4, re 
turning to England Oet, 16, 

186 Bept. 21, 1416, Charles VI ordered 600 livres to he expended in 70- 
psiring Bayeus, Le Cabinet Hietorique V2 (1859), 182, no, 40. Work had 
been in progress at Neufchitel and Longueville during Jume (Bib. Nat., 
fr, 26041, nos. 5077, 5138, 5088), at Molinecux castle near Rouen in July 
(Jia, nos, 5089, 5096), at Vernon ard Les Goulota during September (ibid., 
ne, 6113). 
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that the Kinglish king had landed at Calais, ‘‘avec toute 
sa puissance de gens, d’armes et de trait, en entencion, 
comme nous avons oy ey esy A eroire, de porter tout le 
domaige qu'il pourra & mon dit seigneur et & son 
royaume.” Cities were urged to forget civil dissension, 
to be prepared to support the king, and to respond to his 
summons against the ancient enemy. At about the same 
time Charles VI informed a deputation from Amiens 
that he intended to send the constable into Picardy with 
a strong force, and ordered the city to receive him.'* 

True, the naval battle had by no means driven the 
French from the sea. Indeed the English were still in 
fear of an attack,” but hope of reducing Harflenr was 
gone, Consequently the French army was withdrawn 
from Normandy nearer to Paris, and a truce concluded 
with the English from October 3, 1416 to February 2, 
1417 


ase Letter to Tours, Luzarche, Lettres Hist., p. 4} letter to Lyons, Louis 
Caillet, Etude sur les Relations de ta commune de Lyon avec Charles PIT et 
Louie XI, 1417-1483 (Anvales do l'Université de Lyon. Nouvelle série IT. 
Fascicule 21, Lyon-Paris, 1909), p. j. 2, p. 300. 

to J. N, A. Thierry, Recueil des monuments inédits de t'Histoire du Tiers 
‘Etat (4 vols, Paris, 1850-1870), 11, 79, note 1. 

196Tn August an attempt to bloek the passage to Calais was expected, 
Rymer, TX, 884, Sept. 10, 1416, orders were givan the sheriffs to warm the 
men of tho southern counties to be zeudy to assemble for defense of tho 
realm, {04d., p. 3883 Cal. of Letter Rooke of London, I, 164. Titus Livius, 
Vita Henrici Quinti (Thomas Hearne, editor, Oxford, 1716), p. 28, tells of 
an inderisive naval fight off Calais during Hemry’s negotiations with Bur- 
gnndy. Late in September a Gonoase ship had the temerity to ongage the 
English wt Calais single-tanded, Charles de ln Roncidze, Histoire de Ta 
marine frangais (t. II, La Guerre dea Cont Ans, Paris, 1900), p, 225. 

486 For somo indications of this withdrawal seo Douét d’Areq, Choix de 
Pitces Inbdits relatives au régue de Charles VI (2 volt, Société de 1’Histoire 
de France, Paris, 1863-1864), II, 69. 

190 Rymer, IX, 897: confirmed in England, Oct. 20, ibid., p. 404. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE CONQUEST LAUNCHED—TO THE 
CAPTURE OF FALAISH, 1416-1418 


‘While Armagnac was occupied, during the summer of 
1416, with the siege of Harfleur, John the Fearless played 
awaiting game. He did not desire to henefit the English 
by creating @ diversion while prospects for Burgundian 
-guecess were no greater than they had been during the 
previous year, when his efforts culminated in the Lagny 
finsco. His captains, however, acting upon their own ini- 
tiative, busied themselves with plundering up to the very 
walls of Paris: There were two main lines of approach 
from Burgundian territory to the eapital, one by the 
roads running from Picardy down the valley of the Oise, 
the other by those following the Seine valley northwest- 
ward from Dijon. Duke Jobn followed the latter route in 
1415 and the former in 1417. In the interim his partisans 
operated aimlessly along both, collecting plunder, com- 
mitting atrocities, and hoping to precipitate a Paris 
revolution or to accomplish a coup de main. 

During the summer of 1416 certain of these companies, 
operating from Artois, appeared south of the Somme.’ 
The Armagnacs held the strongholds commanding the 

1. Monatrolet (TIT, 148) tells of an attempt to surprise the chancellor and 
the prévdt of Paris at St. Denis, 

2 Quesnes and Hangest were plundered, Chanines castle surprised, Lihons- 
en-Santerrs pillaged, and Oisy castle and Davesnescourt captured; Mon- 
strolat, TIT, 148.9; Mémoires de Pierre de Fenin (1407-1487), (Mlle. Du- 
pont, editor, Paris, 1887), p. 73. 
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river-crossings, but by moving into Vermandois, the Bur- 
gundians could avoid the rivers or strike them near their 
sources where crossing was easy, and pass behind the 
defended places. Crossing also by Blanche-Taque they 
carried their activities into Eu, Aumale, and Beauvoisis, 
from the sea to the Oise, capturing Aumile castle, carry- 
ing off cattle, and holding the field without opposition. 
From the southeast came men-at-arms sent to the duke 
by his sisters in Austria and Savoy. These invaded the 
region of the upper Seine, where the royal baillis at- 
tempted to block their march northward but were de- 
feated at Bar-sur-Soine, which place the Burgundians 
captured. This resistance, however, prevented an advance 
Parisward down the river, apparently forcing the encmy 
to make a circuit east and northward until a juncture 
with other companies gave encouragement for an advance 
down the Aisne.* 

Meanwhile, about the end of May, the constable sent 
Raymonet de la Guerre to Nesle and Noyon to re-enforce 
the bailli of Vermandois in defending the Somme frontier 
against the Picard companies.' That a check was put upon 
their incursions southward is indicated by the fact that 
the duke of Burgundy shortly consented that the com- 
panies maintain themselves in his own territory, confin- 
ing their operations to the regions north of the Somme. 
Turning eastward, then, against the companies on the 
Aisne, the Armagnac leaders, though suffering a repulse 
while attempting to relieve Neufchatel-sur-Aisne, again 

& Monstxelet, IIT, 148, 182; Fenin, p 74, See map following p. 308. 

4A pro-Burgundian chronicler reports the defeat of the baillis of ‘Troyes, 
Sens, and Chaumoat before Bar-sur-Scine, wut, the next Burgundian success 
which he records is the eapture of Montaigy near Laon, ‘Le Livre des 


‘Trahivons,"? p. 131. 
© Monsirelet, LI, 160; St. Donis, VI, 82. 
@ Although the chroniclers are pro-Durgundian they record no further 
Burgandian successes south of that river. 
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appear to have checked the enemy,’ and by August they 
had pacified Vermandois and Santerre hanging as brig- 
ands all Burgundians captured so that certain large trees 
near Montdidier are said to have been ‘‘mervoilleusement 
chargés et hordés.’* The enemy, however, checked in one 
place, struck in another. Eluding the Armagnac frontier 
guards, these Burgundian forces of the upper Aisne and 
Oise united, made a dash down the west bank of the latter 
stream, crossed at Auvers, and appeared suddenly on 
Angust 13, 1416 before Paris, where they attempted to 
surprise the city, or to raise a civil commotion. Failing, 
they turned northward at onee, surprised and pillaged 
Beaumont-sur-Oise, then following the road through Cler- 
mont back into the Somme valley, they turned eastward 
into Vermandois, treated Nesle as they had treated 
Beaumont, and escaped into Burgundian territory.* 

This all but successful Burgundian exploit, coupled 
with the failure of the operations against Harfleur, de- 
cided Armagnac to adopt a new strategy. No decisive 
action against the English could now reasonably be ex- 
pected, nor, on the other hand, need the latter be regarded 
as a serious menace for the next six months. If, however, 
the country was to sustain the burdens which must be put 
upon it in order to resist the hostile attacks sure to come 
with the following year, it must be protected from Bur- 
gundian, English, and brigand raiders. To this end had 
been directed the activities of the royal baillis on the 

1 Monstrelet, LIL, 180; Feuin, p. 73. Again it seems justifiable from the 
failnte of the Burgundian chroniclers to mention successes, to assume that, 
‘excopting the raid on Paris, the Armagnzes succeeded in holding the frontier. 
&t. Denis (VI, 48) records depredations in Picardy, which is Burgundian 
territory. Not until December, 1416, do we learn of serious interruption of 
Paris-Amiens communications, Nicolas da Baye, II, 275. 

*Vietor de Beanville, Histoire de la ville de Montdidier (3 vols. Paris, 


1857), T, 192. 
# Nicolas de Baye, IT, 205; St. Denis, VI, 44-6; Monstrelet, IIT, 150-1; 
“‘Chronique des Pays-Bas,’” p. 364. 
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Seine, Oise, and Aisne, already described. Earlier in the 
year efforts had been made to protect the Orleanais from 
companies coming from the cast." The year following we 
get a glimpse of similar activity in Normandy.” On 
August 16, 1416, the parlement at Paris took up consid- 
erations of means for suppressing brigandage."? ‘Two 
weeks later (August 30) was issued a proclamation out- 
lawing the Burgundian companies, supplemented by let- 
ters from the dauphin to the baillis of Amiens and Ver- 
mandois ordering all men-at-arms to cease from rapine 
on pain of arrest.'* Additional arrangements were made 
for defending the capital. During a momentary lull, the 
Paris government followed these measures with prepara- 
tions for an offensive movement to restore its prestige 
and to put a check on enemy aotivities. No great success 
had yet been gained to offset the disasters of 1415. There 
was apprebension of an Anglo-Burgundian alliance.'* 
Popular opinion, in the north at least, felt that the Eng- 
lish war would continue until Burgundy again controlled 
the capital." But the Armagnacs, conscious of sfill un- 
exerted strength, were confident. Consequently, on find- 
ing Burgundy prepared to form a Franco-Burgundian 
allianee against the English, they refused to come to 
terms." 

19 Delisle, Les Collections de Bastard a’Estong, p. 77, Chart. Orig. 703; 
Cat, anal, de Joureanvauli, p, 17, 10, 121. 

u1'Tho dauphin at Mantes called for volunteers to attack a hostile com- 
pany near Nonancourt, Grave, p. 317. 

38 Denile and Chatelain, IV, 320, no, 2071; Nicolas do Baye, IT, 206, 

34 Monstrelet, IIL, 160, 167. 

¥4 Nicolas de Baye, II, 267; Monstrelet, LIT, 164, 

18 Morosini, I, 122. 

4 Monstrolet, IIT, 165-6. Politically, ro antiBurgundian move was made 
‘veyond prohibiting, at the instanee of the University, the publishing or 
reading of the pamphlet ‘le Justification du due de Bourgoine.’’ Nicolas 
do Baye (IT, 269-270) recorda the publication of this prohibition on Sept. 
16, 1416. The modern copy in Arch. Nat., K 60, no. 7, eited by Jules Tardif, 
Monuments Histeriques (Parle, 1866), n0. 1926, is dated Dec. 8, 1416, 
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Preparations for new offensive and defensive opera- 
tions now oceupied the government's attention, and, a8 
always, the chief need was money. New orders for the 
payment of the subsidy in Languedoc were issued Novem- 
ber 26, 1416, with the result that by spring returns began 
to come in.'” Royal directions had been given continuing 
for another year, in the bailliages of Amiens, Verman- 
dois, and Senlis, an imposition of four deniers on the 
livre laid on the clergy, nobility, and towns, an imposi- 
tion which, in January 1417, the king attempted to extend 
to other regions.”* In expectation of renewed attack from 
England another aide was levied in February, 1417, to be 
collected the following month.” This was followed by de- 


21 Dognon, Avnator du Aftds, I, 440-1. 

16'This statement is based on an undated letter to the bishop of Lisieux 
(Areh, Nat., K 60, no. 154 original), which Tardif (no, 1922) assigns to 
1416, That it was written between Jan. 26, 1417 and Fob, 2, 1417 appoars 
from internal evidence. There is mention of ‘‘notre treseber et aisne fll, 
Jehan, duc de Normandie,’ He was ‘‘aisne fil’? from Dee, 18, 1415, until 
his death, Apr. 5, 1417, consequently the letter must be of that period. Tt 
further moations ‘le jour de mardi prochain vonant on quol dovient faillir 
Jes trieves prises entre nous ot nos diz anemis."* The only Anglo-French 
truco in the above period was from Ort, 3, 1416, to Feb, 2, 1417 (vide supra, 
p. 86). The latter date eame on Tuesday. Therefore the letter must have 
been written after Tuesday, Jan. 26. Tt anys, however, ‘noua entendore le 
Roy d’Engleterre est ja pascez la mer et entet do son pooir avec ses alien, 
nos anemis, porter dommage & nous et & tout Je peuple de notre Royaume’? 
‘ag soon as the truce ends, This was rot true, It may be that the French 
government believed some unfounded rumor, or it may have ‘‘ereated’? 
this erisis to improsa on the bishop tho novassity of compliance, 

49 Feb, 14, 1417, 5000 livres of this side was apportioned to Lyous, 
Cailet, p. j- 3, p. 301. A document of Feb. 3, 1417, mentions ‘‘les eom- 
missaires—eur le fait del’side—pour resister aux anglois et extirper du 
royaume Jes pilleries et roberies qui a present sont en plusiora parties audit 
royaume,’’ Brit, Mus, Add. Ch. 6801. 5000 francs wos Inid on Micon, 
Caillet, p. 299, p. j. 1. In Provence 100,000 franca was lavied by royal 
orders without consent of the estates, Vaissette, IX, 1037, note 5. Rouen 
was taxed 20,000 livres, Bib. Nat., fr. 26041, no. 5184. An sssassmant of 
15,000 livros was mado apon Reims in a lottor from tho king dated Feb, 14, 
Le Moyen Age, 2 vérie, t. XX (1918), 8145, Feb. 23, 28,000 livres was 
assigned to Amiens for payment, A. de Calonne, Histotre de ta ville d’Amiens 
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mands from the dauphin upon the cities for loans, with 
promises that repayment would be made ‘pro certo de 
prima peccuniali collecta super plebem imponenda,’™* 
while 60,000 1. t. was forcibly borrowed from sixty-seven 
leading men of the kingdom then at Paris, adherents of 
both parties.” 

Collection, however, either of aide or loan, was not 
easy. Macon complained that it could not endure the 
burden of both and secured, in March, a letter from the 
king directing that only so much of the tax as could be 
paid be demanded." Amiens sent delegations both to the 
dauphin, then in Helland, and to the king at Paris, pload- 
ing poverty and asking to be exempt from the aide, Se- 
euring from Charles no more than a 2000 livres redue- 
tion of assessment, negotiations with the dauphin were 
pushed. On April 21, 1417 the envoys reported that they 
obtained remission of 1000 livres on the clergy and 2000 
livres on the bourgeoisie.”* As for the loan, the city agreed 
to provide 1500 florins instead of the 3000 éeus de- 
manded.* Mantes delayed by sending to the king to know 
“se il vouldroit prest estre fait 2 monscigneur le Dau- 
phin,’’ and then offered twelve silver plates.** At Rouen 
it was found necessary to remit 3000 livres, to promise 
that 1000 livres of the remainder he employed on the local 
(2 vols, Amiens, 1899), II, 362, note 4. Journal de Clement de Fauguem- 
bergue, greffier du Parlement de Parie, 1417-1485 (A. Tustey editor. 3 
vols, Soel6ié de I’Histoire do France. Paris, 1903-1915), I, 25, under June 
9, 1417, mentions ‘*1’aide mia aus ou moia de mars derrain passé’? 

20From Micon ho asked 1200 éeus (Caillet, p. 289), from Amicus 3000 
écus (Maugis, p. 304, note 1), from Rouen 6000 livres (Bib. Nat., fr. 26041, 
no, 6164), from Mantes 1000 éua (Grave, p. 310). 

218t, Denis, VI, 69. 

92.A. de Boislisle (od,), ‘1416-1417, Un Episode de ta Domination des 
Armagnars a Paris’? (Bulletin de la Société de Histoire de France, 1884, 
219). 24 Caillet, p. 299, p. j. 1. 

24A, de Calonne, Za Vic Munioipate ou X¥* sidele dana lo Nord de ta 
France (Paris, 1880), pp. 310-311. 

2 Maugis, p. 304, note 1. 29 Grave, pp. 309-10, 
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defenses, and to offer, as inducement for prompt pay- 
ment of the aide, the immediate repayment of the loan, 
and the use of the money for maintaining troops on the 
Harfleur frontier from which Rouen was most seriously 
threatened."" The municipality then floated a loan among 
its citizens to pay the aide. 

This inability to get money promptly remained the 
chief difficulty for the royal government. Burgundy was 
making extensive military preparations.” Henry was 
doing likewise. At Calais they had met in conference, and 
the French, while ignorant of the subjects discussed, 
feared from the subsequent publication of a truee, that a 
secret alliance had been concluded.” To meet these threat- 
ening attacks money must be had at once. May 15, 1417 
the chancellor laid the question before the two chambres.** 
Nine days later the subject was revived in full parlement, 
before the chancellor and the constable. Here it was dem- 
onstrated that for the next four or five months there was 
need of from 8-900,000 francs, and that the finances on 
hand would last only until June.” In the face of this situa- 
tion the chambres could only advise that peace be made 
with Burgundy. This counsel was later repeated, and let- 
ters exhorting peace sent to the duke and to the frontier 
cities, but nothing resulted. To moet the immediate crisis 
forced loans were suggested.” The chambre des requétes 
decided to investigate the resources of rich individuals, 


27 Bib. Nat,, fr. 26041, no, 5164, The only indication of troops on this 
frontier is a record of men-at-arms and arbalesters st Quillebeuf, guarding 
againet the English, April 28, 1417, iid, tr. 96049, no. 5172, 

20 bid, fr. 26047, no. 221. 

29 In June he gave orders to mobilize, Fenin, p. 75. For hie preparations 
in April and May see Le Moven Age, 2° série, XX, 322, note 1. 

s0May 13, 1417, Charlee VI to Tours, Lazarche, pp. 12-18; May 14, 
Charles VI to Reims, Le Moyen Age, 2° série, XX, 323; William Besse, 
Keowelt de diversea pidoen servant a W’histoire du roy Charlee FI (Paris, 
1660}, p. 182. st Fanquembergue, I, 1415. 

w2 Ibid, p. 17. LT, 19, 21. 
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exhorting them ‘‘bien et aimablement,’’ with promises of 
prompt repayment and good security, to make loans to 
the king, and using force against the obstinate.” The 
king’s secretary was commissioned “ad recipiendum 
mutua—pro solutione gentium armornm et defensione 
Regni,” and the chambre itself advanced 2000 francs. 
Orders went out directing the baillis to take over the ad- 
ministration of temporalities in vacant dioceses,” and 
apparently, in lato May or carly June, another aide was 
laid upon the realm.” 

June 9, 1417 a scheme for raising money quickly was 
presented. This embraced proposals for increasing the in- 
come from the gabelle, for levying a dime on the elergy 
{to bo paid most promptly under pressure from the prel- 
ates), for abolishing exemptions from payment of the 
aides for that year as well as all other exemptions made 
since 1407, for curtailing royal expenses, for persuading 
the seigneurs to bring men-at-arms and accept four 
months’ wages in place of the revenue which they were 
entitled to take from the aide, for levying octrois at the 
towns, for debasing the coinage, and for mortgaging the 
royal jewels and plate. Tt was hoped that this program 
would net the government 650,000 franes* (running ex- 


4 Ibid, I, 22, 

#© Bib, de Rouen, Collection Leber 5870, t. III, Jornalia thesauri, ff. 221-2, 
‘The following January re-payment was made, 800 livres to the ehancellor, 
400 livres to the bishop of Paris, 400 livres to the treasurer of France, 240 
livtes to the maitres de requétes of the treasurer’s household, 40 livres to 
the clerk of accounts. In December the treasurer, and the hishop, each 
Joanea 400 livres mora which was repaid the following February (cf. Fau- 
quemberguo I, £4, 41); 1000 livres was obtained from certain merchants, 
‘The abbey of St. Denis was called upon ta supply 3000 éeus d'or, to pravide 
whieh treasure had to he sold, St. Denis, VI, 68. 

4 May 28, 1417, Isambert, VIII, 580, no. 638. 

1 Fauquembergue (I, 25) on June 9, mentions, after the March aide, 
“celui (ie. l'aide} qui derrainment a eai6 mis sus.’? Twiee in the year, says 
St, Denis (VI, 64), a heavy tux was levied to support the army, 

#8 Fanquomberguo, 1, 25-6. 
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penses for about three months, during which time the 
aide could he collected). Some of these measures were 
adopted. Six livres the measure added to the gabelle it 
‘was hoped would raise enough to repay 50,000 livres 
borrowed in January, 1415, and 60,000 livres additional” 
Asa result, by October, the price of salt had reached four 
écus d’or,** and every eitizen was ordered to buy a certain 
amount.' The coinage was debased,* and in mid-July, 
for need of ready money to keep the army together, 
orders were issued ‘‘que nos joyaulx et vaisselle, quelque 
part qu’ilz soient baillez en gaige on en garde & marchans 
et autres persounes, en quelque main que ce soit, soient 
prins deceulx qui les ont, et Yor et argent d’iceulx ven- 
dus,’’ The money so obtained was to be paid to the treas- 
urer of war, and obligations given to the present 
holders.** Later when the constable packed the queen off 
to Blois, he seized her treasure stored at Melun and used 
it to pay the soldiers." Whether or not these measures 
were successful cannot be shown. Whatever the actual 
returns, the people believed vast sums to have been ac- 
cumulated and prodigally given to the men-at-arms. To 
the monk of St, Denis, anxious for the abbey’s precious 
things, the members of the government appeared to be 
rapacious, insatiable, deadly enemies of the realm,* and 
even 2 more friendly chronicler admits, without attempt 
ing any defense, that the Armagnacs had a bad reputa- 
tion for making excessive levies “‘lequel n’estoit point 
employé au bien de la chose publique.’"* 

Meanwhile there was considerable activity for improv- 
ing the defenses of Normandy. The English attack would 


99 June 14, 1417, Bib, Nat, fr. 25709, no. 751, 
49 Journal d'un Bourgeow, p. 81. 


4.8t, Denis, VI, 68. 47 Ttid., p, 66. 
43 Bib, Nat., fr. 25709, no, 752; no, 153 is a duplicate, 
468, Donis, VI, 72-4. # Ibid, p. 68. 


4 Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 502. 
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fall there and the hope of warding it off lay in making 
the cities and castles capable of stubborn resistance. The 
enemy would then exhaust his strength without achieving 
any decisive results. The king appointed special commis- 
sioners ‘A faict roparer, et garnir de vivres et habille- 
ments de guerre, les villes de Honnefleu et Monstierviller, 
et les autres villes, chasteaulx, et forteresses du pais de 
Normendie, pour resister & Ventreprinses des angles,” 
whose expenses were to be drawn from the receipts of 
the Norman vicomtes and gronetiers.? An ordinance of 
June 3 empowered them extensively to requisition la- 
borers and wagons throughout the duchy, it being incum- 
bent upon the vicomtes to collect the same at the commis- 
sioner’s orders." Particular effort was made to strengthen 
Honfleur, capture of which would close the Seine.” At 
Rouen both royal and local authorities were busy. The 
city government floated another loan to put the walls into 
a state of defense.° A general contribution was imposed 
on the citizens." At the same time the municipal pro- 
cureur-general demanded 200 écus from the cathedral 
chapter, while the bailli assessed the monks of St. Ouen 
400 éeus which they refused to pay. The royal eommis- 
sioners enforced payment.” Directions came from the 


47 Bib. Nat., fr. 26042, nos, $105.6, 48 Thid., no. 5298. 
L, wos, 5167, 5177, S18, 5183, 5186, 5187, 5192, 5194, 5200, 5203, 
5204, 5205, 5214, These are all records of wort done at Honfleur. The dates 
range from Mar, 24 to July 24, 1417, ef. Archives de Ia Seine Inf., Occupa- 
tion Anglaise, pides mélées, T—lettor of the comminsioners establishing the 
salasy of Adam of Bragsloigne appointed ‘‘au paiement dea euvres ot forti 
fications de ladicte ville de Honneflen et autres villes et chasteaulx du pais 
de Normandie.”” For receipts from him for work done at Honfleur in April 
and May seo Archives dn Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Honfleur. 

50 Bib. Nat., fr. 26047, no. 291. 

*1 Léon Puiseux, Sidge ct Prise de Bouen par tes Anglais, 1418-2410 
(Caen, 1867), p. 24. 

52 Bull. de U'Hial. de Norm. ITT, 3289; Puiseux, Siége de Rouen, pp 
24.6; A, Chérnel, Histoire de Rouen rous Ia domination anglaise au quin- 
seme sidcte (Ronen, 1840), p. j- pp. 7-18. 
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king to his officers to inspect the walls and towers, to put 
them into a state of defense, to provide guards for them 
from among the citizens, to assess contributions, to bring 
into the city provisions and property from near-by towns 
abandoned as indefensible, to burn these latter if neces- 
sary, to expel the seditions and “‘inutiles,”! and to garri- 
son and defend Mont St. Catherine.” New officials were 
appointed, the new bailli boing charged, in addition, with 
the defense of Caen and Falaise,* and it seems highly 
probable that the garrison was very considerably 
strengthened.** 

Other ‘bonnes villes”’ were similarly occupied. Tune 
4, 1417, Charles VI wrote the captain of Vernon that, in 
view of the English menace, he must fortify the town for 
resistance, inspect the walls and moats, and impress the 
necessary labor, throwing the expense on the city and the 
surrounding places which enjoy his protection, as was 
eustomary.” Senlis levied a taille and contracted a loan 
for the repair of the fortifications.” At Paris the prévét 
was direeted to fortify and provision the city, with eu- 
thority to force everyone to share the expense.” Later 

‘58Hoyal commission to this effect wes issued June 3, 1417. Ou June 17, 
Raoul de Gancourt, bailli of Rouen, published the royal orders, Bull. de 
UHEt. de Norm, IIT, 398; Léon Fallue, Histoire politique et religieuse de 
Véglise métropolitane et du docéee de Rouen (4 vols. Rouen, 1850-1851), TI, 
322, 

‘4May 28, 1417, the seigneur of Présux became captein of Rouen in 
Place of the count of Tancarville who waa pro-Burgundian (Hellot, Cron. 
June 13, 1417, Gilbert de Lafayette replaced Raoul de 
; Bib, Nat, fr, 20084, £. 78; cf, Fauquembergue, T, 29. 

58 There is a quittanee of Oet. 3, 1416 for 123 livros, a fortnight’s wages 
cof the garrison; Brit. Mus, Add. Ch. 11437, On Oct. 12, 1417, the captain 
Arew 3100 livres on the receveur of Ronen to pay hia soldiers, ibid., 11443, 

s@ Thin letter is published in B, Meyer, Histoire de ta ville de Vernon of 
de som anetenne Chitetiente (2 vols., Andelys, 1874), 1, 387, 

87J. Flammermont, Histoire de Senlis pendant ta seconde partie de Ta 
guerre de Cont ans (1406-1461) (Mémoires de Ia Société de 1'Histoira de 
Paris, t. V. Faris, 1879), p. 200, 

+9 April 22, 1417, Isambert, VIII, 580, no. 636, 
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wore mot from the ordinary vioomtal receipts,” at other 
times special orders went out to the commissioner of 
aides to draw upon the war revenues. From these latter 
came the means for buying munitions for such places as 
were insufficiently supplied, although the duty of actually 
providing the requisite matériel appears to have fallen 
on the captains.” 

The necessity of remaining on the defensive put a 
great strain on the Armagnacs. Their attempt to strike a 
blow at the English in 1416 had been costly and futile. 
With no increase in resources” that attempt could not be 
repeated. At the same time precautions must be taken 
against surprise from Burgundy,* while preparations 
had to be made against the inevitable renewal of the 
English war, in which it was expected that the Bur- 


of repairs at Gisora (Brit. Mus., Add, Ch, 10941-2), at Conchen (Bib, Nat., 
fr. 26041, no. 5181), at Gournay (ébid., 5198-9), ab Hegnevillo (sbid., fr. 
26042, no. 5210), and at Pout de 1’Arche (Brit, Mus, Add, Ch. 10946). 

“SBib, Nat,, fr. 26041, nos, 5198-9, 

a0 June 14, 1417, Charles VI to the commissioners. Ha haa learned that 
Pont do l’Archo sastio needs considerable ropair. Pay out 200 livres from 
the war levy in the bailliage of Rouen and make the same at onre, Bib, Nat, 
fr. nowy. aeq. 5821, no, 71. 

#1 May 21, 1417, order to the commissioner in Evreux to pay 100 francs 
to tho eaptain of Conchos ‘‘pour convertir ot emploiez on Vachat d’arba- 
estes, artillerie, et autres abiMementa de guerre,’? 44d, no, 750, We find the 
captain of Mantes buying feathers for arrows at Paris; Grave, p. 318, Fur- 
ther activity in regard to munitioning appears from a document of June 
recording the shipment from Cherbourg to Vlognes of 9 cannon, 12 arbs- 
Jesta, 10 bows, 82 bundles of arrows, 8 boxes of croes-bow bolts, a hox of 
salt-petre, a sack of gun-powder, and 12 ‘‘paniers,’’ Bib. Nat., fr. 26041, 
. 5188. 
69Tt is pornible that a new force of 1500 Genoese arbslestera was coming 
north to join Armagnse, On July 22-1, 1417, they wore at Montferrand, A. 
Thomas, ‘‘Soldate italiens au service de Ia France en 1417," Annales du 
‘Mids, IV, 68-10, Sept. 6, 1417, a Genoese captain and four arbalesters wero 
‘ordered into garrison at Brie-Conte-Robert, Cat. anal. de Joureancault, p. 
44, no. 297. 

For eloven months (1.0. August, 1416-July, 1417) Paris was appre- 
hensive of immediate attack, St, Denis, VI, 70, 
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gundians would set with the enemy. Consequently the 
constable was constrained to keep his forces on a war 
footing, draining the treasury and alienating the people 
by heavy taxes to meet military expenses, without gain- 
ing anything but momentary security. There were strong 
garrisons in the Somme fortresses (Peronne, Demuin, 
Amiens, Corbie), but they could not hope to withstand 
alone the large army which Duke John was reported to 
be collecting, inasmuch as the local levies in Vermandois 
had already been cut to pieces in border warfare, and 
Raymonet de la Guerre had fallen back to Paris to con- 
sult the government.” 

Since spring John the Fearless had been issuing popu- 
lar manifestoes designed to appeal to an overtaxed peo- 
ple. He made special efforts to secure the adhorence of 
the Somme towns, the first line of Armagnac defense. 
Appeals were also addressed to, and agents sent into, 
Normandy and the northern cities.” Dieppe, indeed, even- 
tually opened its gates to a Burgundian captain, who 
made the town a base for attacks on the Armagnacs at 
Arques and Pontraneart." As early as February the king 
had attempted to forestall Burgundy by ordering the 
baillis to seize all dueal letters addressed to cities in their 
bailliages and to send the same to Paris without permit- 
ting any one to read them, to arrest all persons bringing 

ToSt, Deis, VI, 82, 

TL April 25, 1417 is the date of the first one issued from Hesdin, Dom 
Planeher, Histoire Générale et Partieuliere du Bourgogne (4 vols., Dijon, 
1739-1781), TET, 303: the original is Arch. Nat., J 968, no. 7. 

72 Monstrelet, IIT, 184; Le Moyen Age, 2 série, XX, 325, note 1. 

‘9 May 18, 1417, Burgundy to Rouen, Arch. Nat., Xie 8608, £, 17 v0, In 
June Burgundy sent treasonable letters to the northern cities, Fanquem- 
horgue, I, 20-1, Reception of the Burgundian envoys at Martes; Grae, p. 
318. From a letter of the dauphin to Reims, dated Aug. 19, wo learn that 
Reims was Burgundian by that date, G. du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire de 


Charies PII (6 vole., Paris, 1881-91), I, 74; also vide infra note 148, 
14Hallot, Cron, de Norm. pp. 20-30, 
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letters from the duke, if such letters should be posted on 
church doors or elsewhere to tear them down and to 
punish those who had put them up, and to order the 
local authorities to surrender unopened and immediately 
any communications they might receive from the duke. 
Against the duke’s treasonable propaganda the king 
issued anti-Burgundian prohibitions, publicly burning 
Duke John’s manifestoes, ordering Amiens not to obey 
the duke nor give entrance to his officers or soldiers, for- 
bidding Troyes to do the same,” warning Mantes to 
disarm all men-at-arms presenting themselves at the 
gates and to allow passage to small companies only, blam- 
ing Burgundy for the continuance of the war and accus- 
ing him of forming an alliance with the English, up- 
braiding the cities which opened their gates to him and 
threatening punishment for treason upon them.” Such 
measures could not be expected, however, to have effect. 
when a crisis arose. More strenuous measures against 
Burgundy, on the other hand, precipitated a revolt at 
Rouen which required the dauphin’s presence and oceu- 
pied bim until the English invasion.” 

Nor was it only in the north and west that danger 
threatened. In Languedoc the Armagnacs had spent the 
spring and carly summer attacking Réole castle with 
small success and considerable loss. Toulouse itself was 
not free from English sympathizers." While in the op- 
posite direction Dauphiné was threatened by Sigismund 
now in open alliance with Burgundy and England.” 

4 Le Moyen Age, 2 nérie, XX, 316-17; Maugis, p. 263; Arch. Nat., Xia 
8603 £, 18 v9; did., J 768 no, 44. 

7 Le Moyen Age, 2 série, XX, 318-27; Grave, p. 318. 

778t. Denis, VI, 92-6; Hellot, Cron, de Norm. pp. 28-9; de Beaucourt, 
‘«Progidential Address,’? Bulletin de U’Histoire de Normandie, TIT, 3305. 

14 Vaisoetto, IX, 1037, 1088, note 13 X, mo. 809. 

7 April 29, 1417, letters of Sigismund to Duke Jobn promising to assist 
Burgundy avengs his injuries against the Armagnacs, L. P. Gachard, 
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In the latter country, during this period of prepara- 
tion, the advantage gained by Bedford was promptly 
utilized. Steps were taken to secure provisions for Har- 
fleur by indenture with private individuals ;* the victual- 
ler of Harfleur received orders to transport grain from 
Southampton" which he duly executed; and consider- 
able sums for supplies and provisions were expended. 
Similarly grain was shipped to Calais.* The cost of these 
provisions, charged against the garrison's wages, covered 
at Harflenr more than half that item of expense. Fur- 
thermore a ‘‘dyker’’ was sent over to remove a mound, 
doubtless thrown up by the besiegers of 1415, and to 


Ropport sur les documents concemant Uhistoire de ta Belgique qui extatent 
dane les dépite Wittéraires de Dijon et de Paris, 1° partie, ‘Archives de 
Dijon’? (Brussels 144%), p. 46, no, 49, Siginmand wrote Charles VI that ha 
wes allied with Henry and planried to intervene in the war with oll his 
‘power; Report on the Foedera, ‘Archives de France,’’ p. 208. June 2, 
1417 the estates of DauphinS were summoned ‘‘pour aviser aux moyen de 
resistor aux entroprinses du roi des Romaing,’? Iambort, VIII, 580, no. 640. 

eo Sept, 18, 1416, Nicholas Harewode indented to buy beasts in Wales, 
bringing them to Southampton for ‘‘lardar et stuffura ville Regis de Hars- 
flen.’* On the date of indenture ha received £66 13s 4a, He delivered 4 bulls, 
748 boeves, and 50 cows to Reginsld Carteys, vietualler of Harfleur, rocoiting 
im payment £100, These were received at Harfleur Oct. 28, 1416. P, B. O., 
For, Acets, 51 (5 Henry V), m, Ave, Other private enterprises appear from 
a liemea of Deo. 9, 1416 to one of the king's squires to ship 300 tons of 
grain from Ireland to Harflcur, Bordeaux, and Bayonne, provided the cus- 
toma and subsidies be pald, Cal. Pat. Kolis, Henry V, II, 58. 

#1 Cal, Fr, Rolls, 44,584, 

82 Oct. 20, 1416, order to ship 1100 quarters of wheat from Southampton, 
Cat, Pat, Rots, Henry ¥, I, 46. 

88 Iegned from the exebequer:—Oct. 26, 1416, £333 6s 8d for supplies; 
Nov. 6, £666 138 44 for grain, hops and other victuals; Nov. 23, £386 128 
$d for supplies, P. R, ©, Issue Roll 629, mm, 1, 2. 

s4In January 1417, 1200 quarters of wheat were shipped, Cal. Pat. Rolle, 
Henty V,, IL, 60. 

85 Nov. 20, 1416, there was issued to Thomas Barnaby, treasurer of Har- 
four, £1014 128 1d in money and £1385 Ta 10d in obligations for merchan- 
ise (vide supre, note 83), on the wages of the garrison, P, RB, 0, Toouc Roll 
629, m, 3. 
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build a fosse about the town."* New exports of provisions 
followed the termination of the truce*' Fresh contingents 
of workmen to strengthen the defenses were dispatched,” 
and re-enforcements of soldiers were in preparation.” 
Altogether the maintenance of the Harfleur garrison 
proved to be a considerable burden. From December 5, 
1415, to March 2, 1417, it had cost England £15,507 10s 
1444, over three-eighths of the deficit for 1416, a year in 
which the burgen of taxation had been unusually heavy.” 
Yet the only success attendant upon this expenditure had 
been resistance to recapture, and that had necessitated 
a large and costly naval expedition. If the benefits from 
the triumphs of 1415 were to be reaped new efforts must 
be made, 

Such efforts had been initiated by the end of 1416. 
Parliamentary grant assured Henry of finances for two 
years.” An entente if not an alliance had heen concluded 
at Calais in October 1416, with Burgundy.” At the same 

m Dee. 14, 1416, this man was paid in advance £200 of the £200 for 
which he agreed to do the Job, Devon Issues, p. 349. 

The truce ended Feb. 2, 1417. Feb, 11 the victualler received orders 
to provide food, Cal. Fr. Rolls, 44.587. Mar. 2, £800 for supplies was issued 
from the exchequer; Mar, 18, £26 139 4a for eupplice was issued, P. R. 0, 
Iseuo Roll 629, mm, 12, 15, 

ss Feb. 8, 1417, payment from the exchequer of £291 4s for one master 
and 16 carpenters, 1 master and 16 masons, 6 ‘‘togulators,”” and 2 “lyme- 
bryaners,”” ibid, m., 9. 

‘Feb, 26, 1417, Jobn Pelham mado indenture to servo with 8 men-at- 
farms and 60 archers for nin spar, beginning’ March I9,.in defense of Har- 
floats Feb, 27, Salisbuiy. de He sid with TW) sher-ut-urms and 300 archers 

qui ne seront tanus do tester en extte ville que josque & Ia venue du dit 
Boy en France,’? Rélés a¢ Bréquigny, 
10 men-at-arms and 80 arthera, Cul. ‘Pot: Rolle, Zenry V; U1, 75. 

The total receipts for 1416 were greater than for any subsequent year 
of Henry's relgn, vide infra, p. 144. 

#1 Parliament at Westminster, Oct. 19, 1416, voted two tanths and two 
Aitteenths, Deputy Keeper's Report, 2, appendix IL, p. 187. Jan. 5-12, 1417 
the convoeation of York voted ‘‘unam integram decimam,’?; Wilkens, III, 
380. 

%2The document in Rymer (TX, 394) in which the duke recognizes 
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time England made diplomatic advances to the French 
allies with a view to undermining their friendship, and 
to France’s neighbors for the purpose of securing their 
alliance. Overtures for the conclusion of a truce were 
made to Scotland," while proposals to prorogue the trace 
and to treat with France for peace served their customary 
purpose of screening aggressive preparations.” Mean- 
while, in January, the first steps for raising an army had 
been taken, and extensive activity for assembling trans- 
ports, munitions, and provisions initiated. Throughout 
the summer this continued till it culminated on August 
1, 1417 in the landing of an expeditionary force at 
Touques commanded by the king in person. 

But the English must first secure the mastery of the 
Honry’a rights to the French crown, promises homage, and agrees to aid 
him in war, is obviously an uneoneluded agroomont, Tho lack of dato and 
place of signing, and the indeflnite allusion to ‘ses, Enaemis du Royaulme 
de Franco (c'est assavoir) A, B,C, D, ete.,’? shows it to be a document 
drawn up tentatively for use during the negotiations, the English demands 
perhaps, bit not an actual agreement. Negotiations for x trues continued 
throughout the spring of 1417, Burgundy having heen rebuffod by the 
Armagnacs, The inclusion of Boulogne in the truce (May 8 1417) helped 
the English in their efforta to dominate the Channel, Rymer, IX, 449, 451, 
495, 454. For negotiations with the Flemings see Proceedings, II, 186-7, 
1912, 221, By July 31, 1417 the truco with Flandera had boon extended, 
‘thus securing English commerce from Flemish attack, while leaving the 
English free to attack Genoese ships without fear of capturing Flemish 
goods, Thomas Goodwin, The History of the Reign of Henry the Fifth, King 
of Ruglend (Landon, 1704), pp. 1512, eiting Cottonian MBS, Caligula D 5 
‘the, Genego: moro made, Brit, Mun 


Sloane 4602, f. 55. : 

0 Dee. 2, 1416, commissions isaved. to.tront for alliance with Aragon, ard 
for truce and al ih Hlenoas Rsmer, EX, 440,‘41'4. Dex. 15, inatractions 
to ambassadors in-Costile to:pordunde the king 8 renounce all league with 
France, sbid,, p. 419, Jan, £0, power to revive the former alliance between 
England and Castile, ibid., p. 431. By Feb, 24, 1417, these negotiations were 
ended, safe-corduct for return of the envoys being issued, Cal. Fr. Rolls, 
44.588, 

‘% June 7, 1417, Northumberland empowered to treat, Rymer, IK, 458. 

#% Jan, 18, 1217, commission to prorogue the truee, Rymer, 1X, 422: Mar. 
1) the seme; Mar. 12 power to treat for peace, id. p. 438. 
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Channel. The French still had a Genoese squadron of 
nine earricks, “the grettest that ever was seyne in thes 
costes,’’ according to English accounts, stationed at Hon- 
fleur. Want of supplies had kept them inactive all sum- 
mer, although we have evidence that matériel was sent 
down the Seine in July for the equipment of the fleet.” 
Popular criticism of the government’s failure to send 
military stores and to provide men, and discontent with 
the failure of the Genoese ‘‘to do something,” is reflected 
in the chronicle of St. Denis.*” Against this force, as a 
proliminary to his invasion, Henry sent the earl of 
Huntingdon, who, on June 29, 1417, won a victory off 
Clef de Caux, capturing four carricks, which Henry 
added to his own navy,* the French admiral, and ‘alle 
the tresour that they alle shulde have to wages with, ffore 
a quarter off a yeer.”? The other Genoese vessels took 
refuge in Brittany leaving the Seine open to the invader.” 
“And so we know for certain,’ wrote a Venetian in 
Flanders, ‘‘that the wrath of God has brought these three 
defeats upon the French because of their arrogance and 
pride 

On July 23, 1417 the English expedition embarked. Its 


a0 July §, 1417, quittence to the general master and inspoctor af artillery 
for 52 livres paid for transport on the Seine in a boat of 60 tons of ‘nix 
grans manteoux of engines fais de boiz pour fait de guerre, aveeques grant 
nombre de trait qui estoit pour a garnison des carraques lors estans prez 
do chiof do Cauz,’? Bull. de t?Hist. de Norm, VI, 404. 

°7 Bt, Denis, VI, 66, 96, 98, 100; Jouvenel des Ursin (p. 524) speaks of 
the French ships as ‘mal equippez de gens.” 

28 Williams, Geate, p. 87, note 2. 

#9 William de Mouillon glosses over the defest hy saying, ‘Maya la, Dion 
mercy, monsisur de Nezboune ot coulx de sa compsignie, a’ partirent & 
Vonzeur,’? Maignien, p. £1; St. Denis, VI, 96-8; Kingsford, Chronicles of 
London, I, 71, and E. H. &., XXIX, 912; Motosini, 11, 136; Livius, p. 31; 
royal letters to capital de Buch (Rymer, IX, 378), and tho constable of 
Bordeaux (Brit. Mus, Sloane 4601, f. 48). Tho date in both ensos is 
wrongly given os 1416, 

309 Morosint, 11, 140, 
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destination was kept secret. Seine-mouth, however, was 
the natural objective, and the French expected the blow 
to fall at Honfleur.”? When Henry landed, Aug. 1, at 
Touquea, it appeared as if this expectation would be 
realized. Easily driving off the few knights of the locality 
who opposed the debarkation, the king sent Huntingdon 
up the river against Touques castle’ which capitulated 
without resistance on August 3, agreeing to surrender in 
six days if not relieved.” The dauphin was at Ronen 
with an army,” and to him the casile commander went 
under safe-conduct.” Failing of suecor the fortress sur- 
rendered, the garrison of about 100 men withdrawing to 
Argentan. Already Deauville castle at the river mouth 
had capitulated to Salisbury.’” These successes, slight in 
themselves, gave the English a position upon the road 
from Honfleur to Caen within ten miles of the former 
place, and with an alternative line of advance up the river 
Pouques to Lisieux. 

The problem before Henry was both political and mili- 
tary. He must secure control of a district sufficiently large 
and prosperous to support his army easily, yet, inasmuch 
as he aimed at annexation, he must refrain from pillage 
which would waste the country and alienate the popula- 
tion. It was already his intention to winter in France, 
consequently his initial sucocsses must be rapid in order 
to secure his position before bad weather interrupted 
supplies from England. The strategy of the Harfleur- 
Agincourt campaign could not, therefore, he repeated. 

102 Liviug, p. 33. 101 Fide supra, note 49. 

108 Walsingham, Ypodigna, p. £77; Livius, p. 33. 

106 Jules Delpit, Collection Générale der Documenta Prangaie qui se 
trouvent on Angleterre (Paris, 1847), p. 219, 

198 Thomas Duflus Hardy, Hotels Normanniae in Turri Londinenst ossor- 
vati, Ichanne et Hexrico Quinto Angitae Regibus (London, 1895), p. 284, 
For this eampaign seo the map facing p. 308. 


108 Vide supra, note 77. 307 Hardy, p. 145. 
198 106d, p. 147; Delpit, p. 219, 29° Aug. 7, 1417, Herdy, pp. 283, 140, 
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Livius'* describes a council of war outlining a plan of 
campaign so “that they shoulde not have overmuch 
scarcetie of victuall.’*** For the execution of such a plan 
Lower Normandy offered a suitable field. The country 
was rich, Caen, an important port for food,“? within 
thirty or forty miles of this disembarkation, would be 
open to sea communications with England and Harfeur, 
and would be a good base for advance southward and 
westward. 

A march upon Caen was, therefore, determined upon, 
and only a reconnaissance made towards Honfleur, which 
bronght back reports of feverish preparations for de- 
fense, there and elsewhere." Clarence was sent up the 
Touques as soon as the landing was accomplished, to 
reconnoitre at Pont 1’Evéque and Lisieux the routes by 
which troops might come from Rouen or Paris. By 
August 4 he had occupied Lisieux, pushing eastward on 
the Paris road as far as Bernay, which was undefended. 
‘Then turning back he marched on Caen. The king himself, 
after waiting at Touques for over a week for reports on 

200 Livins, p. 36; Elmham, p. 100, 

311 The firat English life of King Henry the Fifth written in 1518 by an 
anonymous outhor commonly Imows as the translator of Liviue (C. L, Kings. 
ford, editor. Oxford, 1921), p. #3. 

m2 From it were exported grain, beer, herring, cattle, and horees, Abbé 
G. de la Rue, Ksscis Historiques sur le ville de Caen et son arrondissement 
(2 vels., Caen, 1820), passim. 

nis Livius, p. 94, note 1; Elmham, p. 98. The text of Elmham reade 
“‘Hareflew,”’ but a note indicates that Harl. MS., 864, no. 1 gives the 
divergent roading ‘‘Huntles,”” which is undoubtedly correc:. Jouvenel des 
Ursins (p. 584) reporte a three weeks? sioge of Honiteur prior to the attack 
on Caon, but thoro is no reason far bolieving this to be correct; vide infra, 
note 195, 

n4Cousinot, Geste de Nobles, p. 150 and Thomas Basin, Histoire des 
régnes de Charles VII et de Lowis XI (J. Quicherst, editor, 4 vola, Société 
do 1*Histoire de France. Paria, 185559), I, 27 recount the surrender of 
Lisioux contemporancously with the fall of Touques; A. Goujon, Histoire 
de Bernay et de son canton touchant @ VAistoire générale de la Normandie 
(Bvrenx, 1875), pp. 158-9, 
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the military situation, set out August 13, along the coast 
to the Dives, turned southward along that stream and the 
Anere, then westward to the south of Troarn till he 
reached the Lisieux-Caen road at Argences”* where, 
doubtless, he came in touch with Clarence who immedi- 
ately advanced on Caen to prevent the destruction of the 
suburbs. This the duke, appearing before the city August. 
14,"* successfully accomplished.” Within four days Caen 
was invested. 

‘When the army landed such ships as were not laden 
with artillery were sent beck to England. Before leaving 
Southampton arrangements had been made for conduct- 
ing the empty transports back across the Channel and 
bringing over a second contingent to the king in Nor- 
mandy, the earl of March being commissioned to direct 
the operation." Other transport ships to the number of 


410 The King’s itlperary is based on Walsingham who records that on 
Aug, 13, Henry resehed ‘‘St, Salvator de Tybo,’* i.e. Dives; Aug. 14, he 
was at ‘Grainvyle,’? i.e, Grontheville, whero he celebrated the eve of the 
Assumption; Aug. 15, headquarters were st ‘‘Abbey de Fontenes,’ Fon- 
tenay l’Abbey; Aug. 16 at ‘‘Stutovylo’? (unidentified); Aug. 18, at St. 
Etienne de Caen, Thomas Walsingham, Historia AngHcona (1272-1422) 
(H, T. Riley, oditer, 2 vols, Rolls Series, London, 1863-1864), II, 322; 
Chaplain, p. 113. C. L, Kingsford, ‘An Historical Collection of the Fif- 
toonth Century,’? 2, H. By XXIX, 618 gives a list of places captured in the 
first, weeks of the campsiga, This ineludes Troarn and Argences. B. N. 
Sauvage, L’Adbaye de Saint-Martin de Troarn au diocese de Bayeux des 
origines au siezidme sidcle (Caen, 1911), p. 40, note 1, assames that Henry 
4id not go to Troara. Ha may very possibly, however, hava sant forces along 
the Troarn-Caen road which took possession of the abbey. Livius’ (p. 35) 
statement ‘‘sed quia tontum exereitum per intermedios rivos et torreutes 
recta dueere non poterat, ipse longiore, sed facitiore, via cum exereitu pro- 
ficincitar’? is in accord with the foregding. Thero ia still a road running 
from Dives to Argonees avoiding Troera, 

118 Gregory's Chronicle,”? p, 115, in Phres Fifteenth Century Chronicles 
(James Gairdner editor, Camden Society, Londou, 1880). 

137 Chaplain, p. 112; St. Denis; VI, 104, attributes the failure to destroy 

the suburbe to the pioty of the Caennois, 

a8 Chaplain, p, 112; Living, p. 34; Elmbom, p. 98, March was appointed 
uly 20, 1417, Rymer, TX, 406, 
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239 made their way to Caen where, on September 1, they 
too received their discharge" Balingers of the royal 
navy maintained communications between Caen and Har- 
fleur, and policed the Channel.’ Meanwhile March 
“<Skymmed the sea and kept the sea-coast that no manner 
of enemy durst rowte upon the sea’? until August 24 (St. 
Bartholomew's Day), when a storm drove him for refuge 
to the Isle of Wight. In English waters he was joined 
by part of the ‘home squadron’? which served under him 
in the seas hetween England and La Hogue until the end 
of October." Eventually the earl landed his forces at 
the latter point and marched to join the king at Caen, 
making an unsuccessful attempt on St. Lé en route.” 

At Cacn the attack was arranged with a view to reduc- 
ing the city speedily to submission, to producing an im- 
pression on other strongholds by a sudden success, to 
discouraging resistance by striking terror, and to pro- 
viding the army with booty which would keep up en- 
thusiasm for the invasion." Tho first move on completing 
the investment was to send out small contingents to sub- 
due the country to the west from which supplies could be 
drawn.™ When Henry was ready to attempt an assault, 

a10 Tlardy, pp. 320M. These were probably the vessels carrying artillery 
and matériel, 

320 This appears from the accounts of the ship Thomas of London and the 
balinger John of London, serving tha king and the exptuin of Harfleur, 
BP. RB. O., Bx. Accts, 48/283 end 49/6; also that of the Nicholas de ta Tour 
and other balingers, ¢id., 49/16, no. 2. 

an PF, W. D. Brie (ed.), Brit or the chronicles of England (2 vols., Early 
English Text Society, London, 1906-1908), IT, 384, 385. 

381 Sir Thomas Carrew (vide infra, p. 196) served undor March on tho 
sea with 40 mon-at-arms and 80 archers from Sept. 1 to Oct. 27, 1417, 
PB. B. O., For. Acets, 57 (1 Henry VI), E. On Sept, 20, £276 13a 8d was 
issued from the exchequer for sailors in March’s expedition, Iesue Roll 680, 
m. 23. 328 Hellot, Cron. de Norm, pp. 38-4, 

324 For dotailed account of the siogo seo Léon Puiscur, Sidge et Prise de 
Caen par tes Avglais en 1417 (Caen, 1858). 

328 Ang. 20, 1417, commissions were issued to Salisbury, Talbot, and 
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preparations were made to carry it through with a rush. 
A simultaneons attack from the north and west followed 
the preliminary bombardment.“ The assailants, formed 
in three companies, relieving each other, maintained a 
continuous assault until the city was stormed September 
4, 1417 “‘with right littel death of oure peple.’"*" The 
French consoled themselves with accounts of heavy loss 
inflicted on the enemy.’* Although Caen castle held out, 
the effeet of the city’s fall upon the surrounding country 
was immediate. Already Gloucester had been sent against 
Bayeux," and on September 8, issued lottors of safe- 
conduct for the garrison to depart.” The next day both 
that city and Caen castle formally capitulated.” Smaller 
places like Nenuilly 1’Evéque, Lingévres, Tilly-sur-Seulles, 
and Thury-Harcourt followed suit in the course of Sep- 
tember, during which month the king remained at Caen 
sending ont captains with authority to take over castles 
and receive allegiances."** 

Caen town, in the turmoil of vietory, had been given 
up to pillage. An oflicial account of the capture written a 


Hontingdon to subdve castles, Hardy, p. 150. Iuntingdon was slready in 
the field and to him Villers-Bocage enpitulated on Aug. 25, ibid, pp. 286, 162. 
Three days previous the surrender of Creully with the surrounding places 
gave the English control of the rogion hetwoen Caon, Bayeux, and tho soa, 
@id., p. 151. u0 Brie (ed.) Brut, 11, 383, 

327 Livius, p. 38; Walsingham, Ypodigma, p. 481; Monstrelet, TIT, 242; 
Hoary to London, Sept. 5, 1417, Delpit, p. 220. 

128 Monstrelet (III, 242) reports 600 English dead, a figure which became 
6000 by the time the news reached Flanders, Morosini, II, 146, 

229 Living, p. 40, 100 Hardy, p. 153. 

18 Roles de Bréquigny 231; Hardy, p. 287. 

282Sept. 15, evacuation of Lingévres, Hardy, p. 163; Sept. 19, commis. 
sion to take over Bayeus, ibid, p- 167; Sept. 22, same for Tilly, ibid, p. 
154; Bept, 28, safe-couduet for the evacuation of Thury, ¢bid, p. 188; Oct, 
2, commission to occupy the same, did, p, 172, Capture of Neuilly l’Evéque 
Chaplain, p. 115; Livins, p. 42. It ia probable that tho French captain of 
Nouilly marely agreed to surrendar on demand, for apparently the Eaglish 
did not occupy this place until May 1118, vide infra, p. 98, note 4; Delpit, 
p22, 
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generation later describes the event with many harrow- 
ing details, streets running with blood, refugees irre- 
spective of age torn from the sanctuaries, imprisoned, 
or deported, general destruction, plundering of valuables, 
and burning of the city records. Even the English re- 
port dwells upon the spoliation of the city while averring 
that churches and women were respected." Clarence was 
rewarded for his share in the assault with the gift of 
such riches as remained unplundered when order was 
restored. These he distributed among his men ‘whereby 
he marvelouslie cbtayned theire favour and love.’** In 
France it became generally believed that Henry had 
ordered his men to cut in pieces all above the age of 
twelve without exception. The contrast between Caen 
forced and Harfleur surrendered was doubtless caleulated 
to be striking. For in 1415 it was reported in France that 
the English entered Harflour exhorting the citizens to 
have no fear, the king would not destroy his own, they 
would not suffer the fate of Svissons,” the Euglish were 
*¢good Christians.’"** Coupled with the French failure 
to send aid, the fate of Caen sufficed to make other Nor- 
man strongholds disposed to treat early with the English, 
as long as the Armagnaes controlled the government. The 
prestige of English arms, furthermore, was supplemented 
by rumors about tho size of the English army, which was 
estimated at from thirty to forty thousand men, for the 
most part archers with whose skill were associated de- 

128 Pierre Carel, Btude sur la Commune de Caen (Caen, 1888), p, 152 
quotes from the “ Matrologe de la ville de Cacn.?? 

934 Livin, p. 40, 

120 Tranelater, p, 92. This is one of the items which the translator had 
orally from the earl of Ormond, 

420 Moroaini, II, 146. 

aT May 21, 1414, the Armagnses captured Soissons and punished its 


resistance with a ferocious massacrg whieh became a tradition of barbarity, 
13a Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 509, 
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feats of former years, and by tales about the enormous 
engines of war, which hurled stones of unheard-of size, 
destroying fortifications deemed imprognable.® 

Meanwhile a Burgundian campaign had been monopo- 
lizing the attention of the Paris government, During the 
summer military preparations had been in progress both 
in Burgundy" and Flanders. The ducal domains permit- 
ting an advance on Paris from two directions, the Seine 
and Oise valleys, minor operations from one side could 
supplement major ones from the other. In 1417 the eam- 
paign opened late in July on the upper Seine with the 
capture of Nogent, where artillery was taken and turned 
against neighboring Armagnac strongholds with intent 
to advance along the river to Troyes.“* On July 27, 1417 
a force of Burgundians and Savoyards entered Troyes 
where the citizens ‘‘se declarent 4 |’obeissance du Roy et 
& Vintention de Monseigneur de Bourgogne tout au bien, 
honneur du Roy, et de la chose publique de ce Royaume, 
et pour resister, aux dampnables entreprinses et vou- 
lentes—des ennemis et adversaires du Roy.’ At the 
same time the duke was preparing the way for an ad- 
vance from Flanders and Picardy. On July 13, 1417 
Amiens town meeting listened to a ducal letter demanding 

389 St. Doris, VI, 100; Chronique do Porecwat do Cagny (H. Moranvillo 
editor, Société de IHistolre de France, Paris, 1902), p. 110, 

340 St. Donis, VI, 102, 166. 

ust Joseph Garnier, Correspondance de la Mairte de Dijon extratte des 
archives de cette ville (3 vols., Dijon, 1868-1870), I, no. 17. By July, 
Burgundian partisans were gathering in the vieinity of Tournai, HI. Van- 
deubrosck, Estratts Anatytiques des Anciens Regisires des Consaut de la 
Ville de Tournat, 1886-1430 (2 vols, Tournai, 186]-1963), 1, 134. 

342 July 24, 1417, letter to Gena de Comptes at Dijon, Petit, p. 610, 
Planchor, Prowvee, TI, no. 304. 

448 Compte de Pierre de Gorremont, Bib, Nat. Coll, Bourgogne 104, f. 
200, This force remained st Troyes until Dee. 23, 1417, when the duke and 
queen reached the city, The mammer of oveupying Troyes, through support 
of the pro-Burgundian populace in tha face of the pro-Armagnar officials, 
is recounted in a letter of Aug, 1, 1417, Petit, p. 610, 
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the expulsion of the royal bailli. For a month the citizens 
vacillated, refusing to comply but sending the bailli to 
Paris with messages {o the king.“ When he heard of the 
English landing, however, Duke John took the field.” 
On August 10 he was ‘in arms.’’ On the 12th he estab- 
lished his headquarters at Corbie where he remained ten 
days completing his mobilization." By delaying his 
southward march he might hope that the English attack 
would draw off defenders from Paris. A visit to Amiens 
secured that city’s adherence, promise of support, pro- 
vision of supplies, and a loan of 3000 livres.? Almost 
the same day Reims also declared for him.” 

Against this attack, actual or threatened, from three 
sides, the Armagnacs could prepare no counter-offensive. 
‘When Henry landed the dauphin was at Rouen, newly 
subdued, with 700 men-at-arms and 1000 arbalesters.’” 
Caen was thought to be impregnable, and the garrison, 
re-enforced by local contingents, sufficient to hold the 
enemy at bay.*” A force sent from Rouen to Palaise while 
Caen was besieged,’ could do no more than arouse dis- 
quieting rumors among the English.” In view of the 

aa Thierry, Reouedl, 11, 71. 

145 This is conjecture but eeems highly probable from the date of the 
Burguadian advance. 

148 Petit, p. 4345 *¢Extraits a’ane Chronique Anonyme pour la mgne de 
Ohsrles VI, 1400-1422” (appendix to Doukt d’Arcq’s edition of Mousirelet, 
vol. V1), pp. 284235 (hereetter referred to as Cordeliers). This chronicle 
makes the error of putting the Calais eonference at this time, 

441 Thierry, IT, 71-2, 

44Tho duke was at Amiens Aug. 15-10. Petit, p. 434, “XVII Augusti 
aceetserunt al eapliulum remensi elves remeuse, et exposito quod promise- 
rant auxilium pracbere domino Duei Burgundise in prosecutions negotii 
per ipsum inchoati pro bono et eonservatione Regis et Delphini’? (ox 
enpitular, 1417), quoted in Journal General de I'Instruction publique, 
XXIV (1855), 679. 

349 Alnin Chartier, L’Htstoire Memorable des Gronde Troubles de ce 
Eovaume soubs te Hoy Charles VII (Nevers, 1504), p. 32, 


160 St. Denis, VI, 100. 381 Maignien, p. 21 
382 Livius, pp. 30-40, 
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danger from Burgundy, however, it was deemed wisest 
for the dauphin to avoid a clash with Henry and to re- 
turn to the defense of Paris.™* To help out the treasury 
as well as to punish the rebellious city, he levied, before 
leaving, an aide on Roven for paying the garrison, to 
provide which the city had still further to borrow from 
its citizens. Orders were issued August 4, 1417 for a 
general renewal of the oath of sllegiance."** A new levy 
of 120,000 francs was imposed on Languedoc.’ New 
officials were appointed at Rouen and Evreux." Still 
further attention was paid to fortifications’ The com- 
munal militia was called ont presumably to resist the 
English invaders." And an envoy was sent to Burgundy 
at Amiens with remonstrating letters calling upon him 


300 Alain Chartier, p. 321°, 

18 Bib, Nat, fr, 26042, nos. 5213, 5214, 5218; fr. 26043, no. 5388. 

488 Noted in Tardif, no. 1980 and Henri Stain, Inventaire Analytique des 
Ordonnancea Rnregistréea an Parlement de Parie jusqu’a la mort de Louis 
XII (Paris, 1908), p. 22, no, 310, A modorn copy is in Arch, Nat., K 60, n0, 
B, ‘Tho oath reads a8 follows:—‘* Vous jures par Die, le tout puissant, par 
Is foy et loy que vons tenez de Iny, par Ia part que vous entondez avoir on 
Paradis, at sur le peril de la damnation de votre ame, ot par Ta loyaute que 
vous doves au Roy, notre sowverain Seigneur, et A Monaciguour le Dauphin, 
son filz, et que A ce qui de par eux vous sera mandé et commandé vous obeyrez 
ot non a autree, et que vous vous employerez de euer, de corps, at de tout 
votre pouvoir, bien ot loyaument, sane fraude ow aveun malengin, a la da- 
fenge, tuition, et conservation du Roy, notredit Soignour, de oon royaume, 
ot de ea seigneurie, & l’encontre du Roy d*Angloterre, dudit de Bourgogne,- 
at de tous leurs allies at eomplices, et de chacun d’eux, et contre tous autrea 
anemis ot malveillans du Roy, notredit Seigneur, ot de ea Seignourie, at que 
sa aneana chose vient & votre cognoisanca qui peult porter prejudice on 
dommage au Roy notre Size, & con Roysume ot Scigneurie, ou quo aucun die 
ou faie chose contre les mandemens, prohibitions, et defenses, incontinent 
que le sy-urez en adviceres ou serer adviser le Roy, son Conseil, ou sa 

‘va.?? 

368 Dognon in Annaler du Midi, T, 441, 

ast Bib, Net, #r. 20684, ff, 76 ond 74; Travaux de la Sooidté a*Agrion’- 
ture de U'Bure, Série 4, VIT, 240. 

268 Bib, Nat, fr. 26082, now, 5216-7. 

380 Sept. 18, 1417, Charles VI to Tournai, Vandenbroeck, I, 126-7; Sept. 
16, dauphin to Tournai, de Bonueourt, I, 43%, p. j. TIL, 
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to demobilize." To this demand he returned o flat ro- 
fusal. Whereupon the constable summoned all his 
forces in Normandy to the defense of Paris."® ‘Adone 
demoura Normandie degarnye de gens d’armes, et pour 
ce que, en pluseurs villes de France, les gens d’armes 
nvestoient pas si puissans comme les habitans!I’"* 
Biver-crossings were garrisoned, towns ordered not to 
receive or obey Duke John, and a counter-manifesto 
issued on ‘‘Why We Are at War,” reciting the Bur- 
gundian crimes and forbidding loyalists to receive his 
letters, heed his commands, or give him aid.“ 

‘With the force at his command and the advantage of a 
simultaneous English invasion, John the Fearless was 
not to be stopped by letters patent or vituperative proc- 
lamations. There is some reason for thinking that his 
army numbered between seventeen and eighteen thousand 
men.** During the latter part of August he advanced 

100 Thierry, II, 74; Monstrelet, IIT, 192; theso were dated Aug, 2, 1417, 

191 Monstrelet, ILI, 196, 

162 Tbid,, p. 208, The master of tho arbalesters was recalled from Falaise, 
Jeaving Lafayette to harass the Finglish and do them ‘grans dommsiges,”” 
Maignien, p. 21. 408 Jean Raoulet, p. 188. 

184 Monstrelet, III, 207; Besse, Recueil, p. 119; the manifesto is dated 
Sept. 5, 1417, 

148 This number enn only be roughly estimated, but the figure is ob- 
tained as fellows. We know from actual raustora that the soignenr de Fos: 
seux had at Bosuvais ou Aug. 30-31, 1417, $428 men (1361 knights and 
men-at-arms, 2062 archers), Gachard, ‘Archives de Dijen,’? p. 153; Bib. 
Nat, Coll, Bourgogne 104, f. 218 v, ‘Le Livre des Trakisons de Franea’? 
(p. 182) mames do Fosseux as commander of the advance guard with 14 
““‘giandards.’? The duke lod the main body with 48 ‘‘standards,’? and Lox- 
embourg commanded the rear guard with 11 ‘‘standards.’’ By supposing 
that the proportions of men to standards was the same in the main body 
ana reer guard an in de Possenx’s company we arrive at the total given 
above. Cordeliers (p. 237) gives 2690 men-at-arms and 2000 archors as the 
total Burgundian force, It seems so improbable thst so large @ part of this 
amumber would havo heen put in oxe contingent under de Posseux that I ean- 
not think that this is the total. Gachard (p. 154) mentions many other mus 
tere of mon from Artois cnd Flandom preserved at Dijon. In J. J. Villovielle, 
Tresor Généalogique (H. and A. Pussior, editors, 2 vols, uot completed, 
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southward to Beauvais, where, nearer to Paris, he could 
be ready to profit by any favorable turn of the English 
war, Hore he remained from August 26 until September 
2,** while Henry battered the walls of Caen. Gournay in 
Normandy sent envoys to him tendering support."** Bur- 
gundian advance guards rode forward to Beaumont-sur- 
Oise where they attempted to force a passage without suc- 
cess. Evidently the first strategic move of the Bur- 
gundian campaign was to cut off Paris from Picardy and 
Normandy, regions from which the capital drew con- 
siderable supplies. Creil commanded the main road from 
Paris to Amiens, but its occupation would still have left 
open the roads into Upper Normandy which cross the 
Oise at Beaumont and Pontoise, whereas possession of 
those places would enable Burgundy to dominate the 
Amiens road without troubling about Creil. On Septem- 
ber 3, 1417, the duke moved his headquarters to Cham- 
bely and for two days assaulted Beaumont which fell 
September 5. The success of this operation was facilitated 
by treason of the seigneur de L'Isle-Adam who, by aban- 
doning the Armagnac cause at this juncture, enabled the 
Burgundians to cross the Oise south of Beaumont and 
surround the place*” Simultaneously an attack was made 
on Pontoise with some suecess. The citizens, having no 


Paris, 1875-1878), im addition to de Fosseux’s muster (I, 187), thors are 
several other companies mentioned but without giving their sizes (I, 218; 
TT, 42, 295, 438). 384 Petit, p. 434. 

191 Monstrelet, IIT, 200. 148 Tbid,, p. 210, Sea map facing p. 308. 

100 St, Denis, VI, 1324. It seems possible that this defection on L’Tale- 
Adam's part was due to anger at being deposed from the office of master of 
waters and forests in Normandy. Ie received appointment to this office Oct. 
80, 1416, Bib. Nat,, fr. 20684, #. 71. On Aug. 31, 1417, be was replaced by 
Sir Colart d'Harcourt, iid., £. 75. We do not know the ozact date of his 
defection, excopt that it was before Sept. 5 and after the first attack on 
Beaumont which occurred between Ang. 26 and Sept. 2. If the new appaint- 
ment was made as a result of his treason it waa done with unusual prompt- 
nose, 
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stomach for resistance, persuaded the garrison to with- 
draw. Duke John himself appeared before the town, while 
forces from L’Isle-Adam and Beaumont cut it off from 
Paris.” On September 11 the ducal troops were admitted 
and demonstrated their intent to starve Paris by de- 
stroying all provisions which might be sent thither: 
Another company had heen sent to Senlis, which was in 
no state for defense, and where the citizens were anti- 
Armagnac. Although loath to receive men-at-arms, the 
city dared not resist and opened its gates to Luxembourg 
on September 8.7? 

The Paris authorities, on the loss of the Oise fortresses, 
expected an attack from the north via St. Denis, but none 
came2”* Tha duke preferred to completa the severance of 
communications between Normandy and the eapital by 
occupying the Seine towns after the fall of Pontoise, and 
to advance against Paris from the west and southwest. 
Meulan imitated Pontoise. Mantes sent the city keys 
without demand, and Vernon submitted without resist- 
ance. Poissy and St. Germain also were occupied, but an 
attempt to take St. Cloud was repulsed. At the same 
time, in order to cut off from Paris supplies from the 
southwest, troops went against Chartres, before which 
they appeared September 13, 1417. In addition, new ac- 
tivity was developing higher up the Seine, where the Bur- 

310 Petit, p. 484; Cordoliors, p. 298. 111 St, Denis, VI, 114-6 

472 Flammermout, Senke, pp. 201-2; p. j. V, p. 269. William de Bournon- 
ville with 20 men-at-arms and 20 arehers ware placed in garrison here, «béd., 
p. 270, 118 St, Denis, VI, 126-8. 

1748t, Denis, VI, 120; Jouvenel des Uraina, p. 535; Cordoliers, pp. 
239-41; Monstrelet, IIT, 215-6, Sept. 14, 1417, William le Vicomte was ap- 
pointed bailli of Chartres, Mantes, and Meulan, Bib, Net., fr. 26042, 10, 
5223. Sept. 29, William le Standard was appointed captain of Meulan, 
ibid,, no, 5227. Oct. 8 the duke appointed Sir Claude de Chastellus captain 
of Mantes, Sir Guy de Bar espiain of Pontoise, soignour de la Guicke eap- 
tain of Meulan, and Sir Jean de Orchen captain of Poissy, ibid., fr. 20375, 
no, 108 (eopy). 
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gondians stormed Provins and attacked Montaguillon. 
For a short time it appeared that Burgundy would 
actually invest Paris, but a sortie on September 30 by 
recapturing Beaumont added to the discouragement re- 
sulting from the repulse at St. Cloud, and caused him to 
draw farther away, turning his attention to the Soine 
strongholds above Paris. October 7 Montihéry surren- 
dered. Marcoussis, Dourdan, and Palaiseau followed its 
example, after which the duke sat down, October 11, be- 
fore Corbeil.* A week later Chartres opened its gates, 
an event whieh carried with it the submission of Stampes, 
Galardon, and the neighboring fortresses,“° and com- 
pleted the isolation of Paris towards the west. Small 
wonder that the eaptain of Caen castle, appealing for aid 
against the English, was informed that the government 
was wholly occupied with the Burgundians.?” 

Indeed the Armagnacs could do nothing bat ding 
tenaciously to the capital, exercising extreme 
against treason from within and surprise from without,’ 
while hoping that the Burgundian attack, after spending 
its strength battering unsuccessfully against the Seine 
towns, would recede as in 1415. Meanwhile, for want of 
finances to pay the men-at-arms, discipline had to be re- 
lJaxed and the country roundabout Paris sacrificed to 
their ravages,” a necessity which must have contributed 
to the suceess of the Burgundian blockade. Again the 
dauphin attempted to raise loans but his success may be 


175 8t. Denis, VI, 122-38; Cordeliers, pp. 2412; ‘Le Livre des Tra- 
hisons,”” p, 134; Petit, pp. 485-6. We also learn of a spy being sent to 
Yaarn the conditions of Melun’s defenses, Doudt Arca, Pidces inédites, TT, 
81, 

116 Dourdan, Nemours, Moret, Chateau-Lauden, Auneaux, Bonneval, St. 
Denis, VI, 122; Cordeliers, p. 242; ‘‘Le Livre des Trahisons,” p. 134. 

419 8t. Denis, VI, 108. 

12 Nov, 95, 1417 the Burgundiane almost oecosded in surprising the 
town, Journai d’un Bourgeois, p. 82. 

428 Bt, Denis, VI, 126; Journal d’un Bourgeois, pp. 81, 83. 
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illustrated by his experience with the chapter of Notre 
Dame, which, after two months’ haggling, advaneed one- 
fourth of the sum demanded. September 6 the king 
wrote urgently to the cities of Languedoe, to hasten the 
collection of the newly imposed aide,* but they were 
hostile, restless, and disposed to delay." Very shortly 
the ban and arriére-ban was proclaimed in the south 
with orders to mobilize at Kitampes by October 15,'* but 
by that date the rendezvous was in the enemy’s hands, 
and there is no evidence of any response to the royal 
orders. On the contrary the local authorities on the Loire 
began preparations for ‘‘home defense”’ against a Bur- 
gundian advance southward.*** 

The Burgundian plan had aimed at winning Paris with- 
ont seriously risking the ducal army or endangering ita 
prestige. The duke was suspected of being in treasonable 
alliance with England, but events give little ground for 
this belief. It seems much more probable that, while quite 
ready to take advantage of the English war to overthrow 
the Armagnaes, John the Fearless had no intention of 
pulling chestnuts out of the fire for Henry. English and 

uso Thid,, p. 81, nota 5 citing Arch, Nat., Lil 215, ff. 169-171. 

38 Dognon in Annales du Midt, I, 495. 

s02 Dida, p. 442. 300-Vaissette, IX, 1038, 

as Bept, 29, 1417, the duke of Orleans had commissioned recently am 
officer ‘2 achater canons, arbalestes, trait, ot autres abillemens de guerre, 
pour lee provisions des chastesokx, villes et forteresses.”” Tho document of 
the abovo date is a receipt by the captain of Grocy for two cannons (an 
aight-pounder and a five-ponnder), 87 Ibs, of gunpowder, 4 arbalests, 2 
catapults, a “‘bauldrier a eroq pour une moyen arbalests,”” 100 (bundles!) 
of arrows, 2 Ibs. of ail?” for arbalest cords, 4 axes, a ‘bee de faveon,’? 
7 Yances, 18 stones for tho largo cannon, 12 stones for the smell cannon, 
and two ‘‘falloz gerniz de deax XIes de tortesux,’? Bib. Nat., fr. nowy. 
cq. 3642, no, 706, The governor of Orleans was garrisoning Freteval, 
Yevre, and Chiteaudun, and putting Orleans into a state of defenso, F. 
Guessard, ‘¢Ganluet, ou Le Sire de Ganloa (1380.1423) '? (BO. de VEcole 
Ges Chartes, IX, 441 ,, Paris, 1847-1848), p. 465. 

ase Hellot, Cron, de Norm, pp, 30-1; Cousinot, p. 141, 
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Burgundian ambitions in France clashed. Should Bur- 
gundy gain control of Paris and the king he would find 
himself at war with the English. Consequently operations 
against the Armagnacs must be tempered with prudence 
in view of the still greater difficulties which would follow 
suceess, Nor was the situation lost upon Henry. For him 
to strike at Paris before the civil war was decided would 
be to risk forcing a coalition of factions against him. He 
could, however, establish himself in Normandy without 
coming in conflict with the stronger party and could there 
prepare to turn upon the victor in the war about the 
capital. Should Burgundy again be defeated as in 1414, or 
repulsed as in 1415, he might reasonably be expected to 
stand by while his conquerors were in their turn beaten; 
whereas a Burgundian victory at Paris would not mean a 
united France. Considerations of this sort, doubtless, in- 
fluenced Henry's decision to strike at Lower Normandy 
rather than Upper, where he would not fall foul of Bur- 
gundian interests, but could, at the same time, establish 
himself and put military and diplomatic pressure on the 
wavering, semi-neutral, fendal states of the west. 

While the Burgundian advance was reaching its high- 
water mark before the walls of Corbeil, the English were 
opening a new campaign in Normandy. Under ordinary 
circumstances a winter campaign would probably have 
been avoided, but ordinary circumstances did not exist. 
The Armagnac government was ringed about with Bur- 
gundian cities and castles. Only to the northeastward was 
Paris still open, and for no great distance in that diree- 
tion. There was no danger that the constable could send 
any force into Normandy. The Burgundians were too 
intent upon Paris to divert men against the Hnglish, 
So far their efforts had had most encouraging success, 
but they had as yet accomplished nothing decisive. How 
soon Paris and the government would fall into their 
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hands could not be foreseen. Treachery might any day 
accomplish what arms had failed to do. When events took 
such a turn Henry would have to face as strong a foe a8 
met him at Agincourt, perhaps a stronger. It behooved 
him, therefore, to make the most of his opportunity by 
cecupying Normandy and intimidating the neighboring 
powers which might be ready to throw in their lot with a 
triumphant Burgundy. 

The capture of Cacn and the neighboring fortresses 
provided the winter quarters which Henry’s councillors 
had considered desirable after the fall of Touques,® but 
the entry of Burgundy into the field had so changed the 
situation that the idea of going into winter quarters was 
no longer entertained. The question now was in which 
direction to advance, for Caen was a great junction from 
which roads led westward to Cherbourg, southwestward 
into the Contentin, and southward through Lower Nor- 
mandy into Maine. Choosing the latter route Henry re- 
frained from marching directly to Falaise, turning aside 
instead along the line of the Dives, and avoiding that 
place. The reason is obvious. Falaise was reputed to be 
very strong," and was strongly garrisoned." Henry 
could not afford to be delayed by a lengthy siege during 
which the civil war raging around Paris might be 
terminated. He aimed at speedy successes which would 
strengthen his position, increase his prestige, and over- 
awo tho neighboring states. 

With the beginning of October the English advanced 
southeasterly from Caen, marching via St. Pierre-sur- 

188 Livius, p. 25. 

181‘ ‘inerpugnabile reputatim;’? St, Denis, VI, 166; cf. Walsingham, 
¥podigma, p. 484. 

188 ‘bien garnie de gens de guerre,"’ Jouvenel des Ursing, p. 384, Some of 


the soldiers sent there during the siege of Caen were still present, Maignien, 
p. al. 
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Divos™ and Tru” to Argentan bofore which they ap- 
peared October 5." Castles en route apparently offered 
no resistance.’ At the same time Warwick moved south- 
ward to Thury,’ probably to act as an outpost towards 
Falaise for proventing any sudden movement against 
Caen. Talbot received the office of captain-general of 
the marches,‘ which evidently means that he was sta- 
tioned to the west of Bayeux to guard against French 
enterprises from the Cotentin. It also seems possible that 
at this time another attempt was made on Honfleur." 


a8 Oct. 2, 1417, Honry issued documents both at Caen and here, Hardy, 
pp. 172-3. 200 Henry was bere Oct, 4, ibid, p. 174, 

41 Elmham, p. 119; Perceval de Cagny (p. 111) saya the town sur- 
rendered on this date, 

192 Ceany (La Mota de Cheny) was evacuated between Oct, 8-17, Hardy, 
p. 172; Viriers on Oct, 4-8, (bid, p. 174; Courey surrendered Oct. 3, Chap- 
lain, p. 116. The day before John Neville was commissioned to receive l- 
legianees thera, Hardy, p. 173. 

19" Oct. 2, he was commissioned io receive allegiances thore, Hardy, p. 
172, Apparently tho region was being pacified, for on Oct, 11 the king 
issued letters of sufe-conduct for evacuating Callond and Do castles, eid, 
pp. 176, 178, 180. 

1% Oct. 1, iid, p. 171, Evidently his hesdquarters were at Caen, iBid., p. 
868. When he attempted to ride into the Cotentin he got badly cut up by 
‘the Cherbourg garrison, vide éafra, p. 92. 

149 Both Jouvenc! des Ursine (p. 584) and St, Denis (VI, 102) describe 
2 vigorous attnek which is repulsad. ‘Tha first writer says it Tasted threo 
wacks, the second several days, Both place it before the sdvaneo on Caen, 
‘The English chroniclers, the Chaplain snd Livius, mention only a reconnais- 
sance towards Honfleur at that time. It is possible that the French story 
of & repulse is a war rumor or a fabrication officially disseminated to 
deceive the public. Morosini shows several obvious instances of this for a 
Tater periad. Tt is also ponsible that the English historians glossed over a 
check, Tn general, however, the French eceounts of details of te English 
conquest are confused axd the ehronclogy faulty. A Norman chronicler, 
on the other hand (Hellot, Cron. de Norm. p. 27), gives an explicit date, 
Ost. 6, 1417, for on attack by Huntingdon, but he thon doserites the battle 
of June 29. Two attacks by the ame captain may have confused him. It 
seems possible, therefore, that the English approached Honfleur throe times, 
once by sea in June, ance in reconnaissance in Angust, and once again in 
unaneceseful attack in October, end thst the French historians, eut off from 
‘events in Normandy, got only confused rumors which they recorded as facta, 
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Such a move would have been good strategy inasmuch as 
there was reason to suppose that the garrison had been 
weakened to provide for the defense of Paris. With 
chances of success thus improved an attempt to gain 
control of the Seine month was worth an effort, especially 
since such an effort in no way delayed the main expedi- 
tion. If any attack was made, however, it proved a failure. 

Argentan made no resistance2™ Its surrender gave 
Henry a position on another direct route to Paris, and he 
immodiately sent a company to secure the strongholds to 
the eastward as a protection for his line of retreat to- 
wards Caen should a hostile army advance westward 
from the French capital against him‘ This movement 
was pushed to Verneuil, within a day’s march of the 
strong fortress of Dreux, held by the Armagnacs. An out- 
post was also established towards Burgundian Chartres 
at Chateauneuf,’* which served to block the road from 


194 Apparently it surrendered the day following the arrival of the Eng- 
Fish. Percoval do Cagny (p. 131) makes a statement to that effect although 
giving Oct. 5 an the date. The Chaplain (p. 116) and Blmham (p. 120) 
may that it agreed to surrender if not relioved in eight days. On Oct. 8, 
letters of safe-conduct for 1700 persons going into France were issued. 
These, however, were good until Oct. 14, which is sight days from Oct. 6, 
Haréy, pp. 176-6. 

wr Oct. 7, 1417, Henry Fitz-Hugh and John Neville were authorized to 
eapture towns and castles, Hardy, p. 175, Chambois was evacuated between 
Oct. 11-17, ibid, . 177, Eamos was evacuated between Oct, 10-13, iid, 
p. 177, Lnigle surrendorod Oct, 13, (bid, p. 306. Oet. 16 Fite Hugh ond 
Neville were further commissioned to receive towns, castles, and individuals 
into royal allegiance, ibid., p. 181. Gacé (Garey) castle was evacuated be- 
tween Oct. 17-25, ibid, The list of castles of April 16, 1418 calls it Castex, 
Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.708, Rugles and Vernenil mrrendered Ort. 18, Hardy, 
p. 807. This movement rosombles Clarence’s reconnaiseance to Bernay, vide 
supra, p. 57. 

498 Oct, 31, Neville was appointed captain of Vorneuil and Chiteauneut, 
Hardy, p. 193. The letter name does not appeer on the list of castles of 
April 16, 1418 (Calendar of the Norman Rolle—Henry V, Report of the 
Deputy Keeper, vol. 41, p. 708: hereafter abbreviated Cxl, Norm, Rolls, 
41,708). This may mean that the place had been absndoned, but more 
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Dreux to Mortagne and Alengon. The king himself re- 
mained at Argentan until October 13, when he appointed 
Lord Gray of Codnore captain.” Already the Bnglich 
advance guard had pushed forward to Aloncon before 
which it arrived October 10," Séez and Essay, command- 
ing the line of advance, having made no rosistance.** 
As at Argentan, an expedition went eastward to secure 
the roads and to establish a frontier behind which Nor- 
mandy could be conquered without fear of French attack. 
By the end of October English forces were established at 
Mortagne2” Bonsmoulins forming the connecting link 
with Laigle*® in the chain of castles to the northward, 
while farther to the south Warwick took possession of 
Belléme”* 

Resistance at Alengon was slight.”* Its fall involved 
many of the strongholds to the south commanding the 
roads into Maine.** Throughout November Henry made 


Likely it meana that inasmuch as the captain of Verneull was also captain 
of Chiteaunent it sufficed to mention the former alone, 

190 Hardy, p. 180, Probatly thie marke the king’s departure. 

200 Perceval de Cagny, p. 111. 

2 Oct. 9, safe-comduets for the evacuation of Séez were iesud, Hardy, 
PP. 178-9, Oct. 12, Sir John Tiptoft was commissioned to receive the sub- 
mission of Easey, iid, p, 180, 

202 Oet, 31, Joh Gray wan appointed eaptain, shid., p. 198. 

200 Oct. 81, Tiptaft was commissioned to cupture Bonsmoulins, ibid, p. 
183. 

204 Chaplain, p. 117; Elmham, p, 124; Brie (ed.) Brut, II, 384, Nov, 15, 
‘Warwick was commissioned to take allegisnces in the chitellenie of Belléme, 
Hardy, p. 202, 

206A, Hellot, ‘Chronique d’un bourgeois de Verneuil (1415-1422)," 
Bulletin de U'Histoire de Normandie, UII, #14 f., (Rouen, 1984), p, 219, says 
the siege Insted a month, but officiel documenta show that the, place was 
ovacunted Uetween Oot. 24 and Nov. 1, Hardy, p. 187. 

206 St, Remy-du-Plain was evacuntod at the samo time as Alengon, tid., 
p. 189, Beaumont-le-Vicomte had the sume fate 8 tew days later, Oct. 27, 
1417, iid, p. 101. The chroniclers record the surrender of Fromay-le- 
Vicomte (Ckaplain, p. 117. Elmham, p. 124), and Bourg-leRoi (Hellet, 
Cron. de Norm, p. 31). Danguel and Nouens were evacuated Oct. 31, 1417, 
Tardy, p. 194, Jan, 11, 1418, there was an order to muster the garrisons 
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this place his headquarters. Burgundian success about 
Paris had reached its limit without bringing events to a 
decisive turn. Consequently, for the Bnglish, danger from 
that source was considerably lessened. But Burgundian- 
ism was spreading down the Loire from Chartres to 
Vendéme and Tours where the duke and queen had now 
joined forces. John the Fearless set up his headquarters 
at Chartres and opencd negotiations with Anjou.”” Al 
ready he had promised Tours to demolish the bridges 
over the Loire, dismantle the rural castles, and come to 
the city’s relief should the English continue their ad- 
vance." Failing to conquer the Armagnac government 
he had set up a rival government, but he was not yet free 
to assume the réle of national leader against the foreign 
invader. Henry, however, had no immediate intention 
of advancing farther if he could secure the southern fron- 
tier of Normandy by diplomacy. The English advance to 
Alencon had excited Breton apprehensions.”° By the 


of Beaumont, Tannis, St. Remy, Danguel, Novens, St. Aignan, idid., p. 359. 
For February 1418, thero is a letter to the English captains at Beaumont, 
Fresnay, Assé, Tannis, St. Remy, Danguel, Nouens, Anthoigne, &:. Aignan, 
Montfort, Loudon, and Maisonlemée, Robert Triger, Une forteresse du 
Maine pendoni la domination anglaise, Fresnay-le-Vicomte, 1417-1450 
(Mamers, 1886: roprinted from Revue Historique ot Archéologique du 
Meine, XIX.), p. 198. 

207 Those resulted in some sort of an agreoment for in August, 1418, we 
find the queen of Sicily complaining of actions ‘contre le fourme et teneur 
es souffrances qui sont pour anenn temps entra heau cousin da Bourgogne 
et nous,?? Luzarcho, p. 20, 

208 M, Delaville Le Roux, ‘‘La domination bourguignonne & Toure, e: le 
sidge de cotta ville, 1417-1419 (Le Cabinet Historigae, XXIIL, 161-231, 
Paris, 1877), p. 163. 

200 He wrote to the towns declaring the king and dauphin to he prisoners 
whom he wae attempting to release, to which, on Nov. 27, 1417, tho Paris 
government replied with emphatic denial and forbade obedienee to the duke 
or queen, Bease, Recueil, pp. 147-183. Monatrelet (IIT, 280-85) describes the 
organisation of tha new government. 

‘230 In addition to tho throat to his own dominions tho English invasion 
of Normandy threatened Brittany's financial interests. Since 1412 he had 
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middle of October Duke John V had determined to go in 
person to Henry," though apparently he was suspicious 
of English good faith."* 

Meanwhile the Angevin authorities wrote to Paris in 
a panic. The English had overrun Alengon, occupied the 
castles near Le Mans, and proposed to besiege and 
assault the latter place as the first step in the conquest of 
Maine and Anjou. The Burgundians, at the same time, 
had occupied the county of Vendéme, threatening Anjou 
from the east, while the garrison of Parthenay was con- 
ducting raids from the south. If aid could not be sent 
they must treat with the onemy. To which appeal the 
Armagnac government could only reply that the royal 
power had not yet recovered from Agincourt, that it had 
been unable to keep together an army for want of fands, 
and that it could attempt nothing beyond the guard of 
Paris, Consequently, permission to make a separate trace 
was accorded.”* The upshot of the matter was the con- 
clusion of a truce by Henry with Brittany, Anjou and 
Maine on November 16, 1417, to last until Michaelmas 
(September 29, 1418) of the following year." 
been arawing on the aides de guerre of Bereur for repayment of a 50,000 
livros loan to Oharles VI. A series of quittances from Och 1, 1412, to Feb. 
20, 1417, showa repayment of no more than 15,455 livres nor lees than 7,015 
livres. The exact value of the é:u d’or not being spetified in each ease the 
actual total cannot be computed, Archives de Bretagne, V, nos. 1138-1140, 
1158-5, 1157, 1165, 1179, 1184-6, 1204, 1207, 1211, 1913, 1996, 1927, 1999-34, 
1238, 12 Oet, 16, 1417, safe-conduct issued, Rymer, IX, 503, 

nz Oct, 27, Uenry had to assure him be would not be molested during 
his joumey, ibid, p. 506, 

24 Bib, Nat,, Portefouilles de Fontainiou 109-110, #. 448. This document 
in the royal reply of Nov. 10, 1417, but its form is sach as to suggest that 
it is recapitulating a letter from Anjon, E. Casnean Le connétable de Riche- 
mont, Arthur de Bretagne, 1399-1468 (Paris, 1887), p. 50, note 2, cites a 
copy of this letter in Archives de la Loire-Tniériewre, ease, 76, B. 377. A 
second lottor of Jun. 29, 1418, repeats ths pormission, Bib. Nat., ut eupra 


£474, 
néHardy, pp. 208-15, Rymer, IX, 511-15, Nov. 22, the ambasssdors 
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Nor was it only with Brotons and Angovine that Honry 
treated at Alencgon. The Burgundian advance in Sep- 
tember had caused the Paris government to make diplo- 
matic overtnres* Henry was ready to treat for either 
peace or truce even before setting out on his triumphant 
march southward from Caen," but apparently the 
French envoys failed to get in touch with him before late 
in November.’ The English demands were those which 
were later embodied in the treaty of Troyes,”* but the 
French were not yet so badly beaten as to accede to them. 
Nothing came of the negotiations, but the Armagnaes re- 
turned to Paris feeling that the rumored Anglo-Bur- 
gundian alliance was not so certain a thing as had been 
imagined.” 

During this month of negotiations military activity 
lagged, although the work of establishing the frontier to 
the east continued. Fitz-Hugh and Neville received new 
commissions after the fall of Alengon, with extensive 
powers for conquest and pacification.” In the middle of 
November the Burgundian army was at Chartres” in 
consequence of which English forces hastened to Ver- 
neuil to be ready for any contingency,** special orders 
Prepared to depart, ibid, p. 616, Before the end of the month the Angevine 
ratified the agreement, Bib, Nat, Portofeuilles de Fontainieu 109-10, #. 
462, Dec. 5, Henry ordered its publication in England, Rymer, IX, 527. 

215 Sept. 24, 1417, safe-conduct for French ambsssadors, ibid, p. 494. 

214 Oct. 1, Warwick was empowered to treat for either, Rymer, IX, 496-7. 

211 Oct. 22, protection for the srchbishop of Roima and six ambamadors, 
iid, p. 505. Nov. 10, safe-conducts for four ambassadors including the 
enptain of Folnise, tid. p. 508, The French appear to have omployed 
dilatory tactics in the coures of the negotiations, ibid., pp. 518-9. 

ais Ibid., pp. 521-2 210 Fouvenel des Ursing, p. 535. 

20 Oct. 24, 1417; Hardy, p. 189, 21 Cordoliers, p. 243, 

w2Nov. 14, orders to Talbot and Humfreyville to send all soldiers of 
Novillo's company staying at Caen to their captain with all speod, Hardy, 
P. 868: 2 new commission to Neville tha sama day, éid., p. 201. Evidently 
Northamberland had been sent to strengthen tho frontier for on Dee. 3, 
1417, a similar order came to send his men as well as Neville’s to Ver- 
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being issued that each captain keep watch with his men 
at Neville’s command.** For the moment the English in 
those parts remained on the defonsive, satisfying them- 
selves with raids which they carried to the gates of 
Dreux. This fortress and Evreux, being Armagnac, 
formed a convenient huffer hetween the English and the 
Burgundians about Paris, a buffer which both sides will- 
ingly allowed to exist to help them avoid a clash while 
consolidating their strength elsewhere. 

For Henry such consolidation meant the pacification 
of western Normandy. Isolated castles had been sub- 
jugated during the king’s stay at Alengon2 With the 
conclusion of negotiations, however, the next step in 
pacifying the country became the reduction of Falaise, 
whither the English army turned. December 1, 1417 
troops appeared before the city.” So confident was the 
garrison of its strength “that at first they did not deign 


neuil, sid, p. 909, Prom the commissions of array, Oct. 27 (ibid, pp. 
367-8.) we find that this border force consisted of the retinues of Neville, 
Pits-Hugh, Sir John Gray, Portor, Leche, Elmden, Pocche, Stapleton, and 
Northumberland, probably rome 1400 men. A detailed atudy and tabula- 
tion of a Inrge mass of miscellancous material bearing on the individual 
captaine and their retinnes is in Harvard University Library, HU 90.1315, 
appendix VII, 328 Hardy, p. 368, 

2188t, Denis, VI, 165, Noville was authorized to raid according to his 
judgment, Hardy, p. 201. 

28 Oct, 29-Nov. 6, evacuation of La Ferté Fresacl, ibid, p. 192. Nov. 
11-19, evacustion of Quinehamp, ibid, p. 197. This is probably the Clin- 
champ-in-Perche mentioned in Réles de Bréquigny, 189. Clinchamp is named 
with Bonamoulins, Laigle, Rngles, Mortagne, and Belléme as % place from 
which Neville could draw men for fronticr corvice, Hardy, p. 280. Tt has 
‘eon assumed that the modern Champs between Mortagne wud Bonsmoulins 
is the place in question. 

226 This is the date for the beginning of the siege given by the Chaplain 
(p. 118). Henzy continued to issue documents from Alengon until Dee. 5, 
Rymer, IX, 527. The earliest document signed ‘‘Rex in erereitu suo prope 
villam Palesie”’ is of Dee. 7, Hardy, p. 217. The French chroniclers commit 
great blunders in recounting the siege. Chastellain, Chron. de Norm, p. 181, 
dates it from Nov. 4; Hellot, ‘Chron. d’un bourg. de Verneuil,’? p. 219, 
declares it lasted more than six months. 
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to close the gates against the King.”#" Need for speedy 
resulis, as at Caen, no longer existed. Burgundy had with- 
drawn to Troyes,** and the Armagnaes were no more 
formidable than before.*** Consequently it was the part 
of wisdom to adopt a policy which would make the small- 
est demand upon the English strength. Henry, therefore, 
made no attempt to storm Falaise. His soldiers merely 
invested the town, going into winter quarters in wooden 
huts, while the artillery battered the walls." By Decem- 
ber 20, the town was brought to terms, the troops agree- 
ing to evacuate by January 2, 1418.7" But the castle cap- 
tain remained obstinate. For another month he held out 
until his defenses were so badly breached that capitula- 
tion was unavoidable.* February 1, 1418, he agreed to 
surrender if not relieved by the 16th." In consequence of 
this resistance Henry refused the garrison permission 
to depart until they had repaired the walls which their 
obstinacy and the English artillery.had demolished. The 
captain himself, he held for ransom instead of allowing 
him a free departure. As before, neighboring castles 

221 Walsingham, Ypodigma, p. 484. 

#28 Ho left Chartres Dec. 2, 1417, Petit, p. 437. 

2a» Of the garrison of Felaise, Guillaume de Meuillon, one of the eaptains, 
writes ‘‘ilz ne pouvoient avoir aucun eecours pour les autres affaires que le 
soy aveit,’? Maignien, p. 21. 

220 Elmham, p. 1205 Chestellain, Chron. do Norm., p. 181. 

201 Hardy, pp. 912, 227. 

242 Elmham, pp. 133-7. 

281 Hardy, p. 308. 

28: Elwhan,, p. 138; Walsingham, p. 484. Feb, 10, 1418, safe-conducts 
for men going into Brittany for laborers to repair the walls, Hardy, p. 245; 
Fed, 24, ditto, idid., p, 250; Feb, 16-23, evacuation of Falaise, sid, pp. 
261-2, The exptain and another knight were to seek their rancome and 
ratnrn. April 12, orilers to provide earts and carters for repairing the 
@ungoon, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41,700; May 1, royal protection extended to 
men engaged in this work, ibid., 110; May 7, 12, vieomtes and captains 
commanded to provide carpenters, carts, and carters, ibid, May 20, gifts 
‘of 800 ens d'or from the king to the citizens to repair the walls, #bid., 686; 
‘May 22, order to take 300 écus from the gabelle rocoipts for repair of the 
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submitted when the fall of Falaise again demonstrated 
the hopelessness of resistance." 

This ended the first phase of the English conquest. The 
strategic problem which presented itself in February 
1418 was one of holding what had been won against pos- 
sible revolt, or attack from the east, and of conquering 
the western region. For accomplishing this the English 
forces were divided into a field army, for the moment at 
Palaise, garrisons established in the large cities such as 
Caen, Bayoux, and Argentan, and a scries of frontier out- 
posts to the east. These last group themselves into four 
“sectors.” At Verneuil was the most distant outpost 
under a captain with very extensive powers and great 
liberty of action," with authority to draw re-enforce- 
ments from the line of fortresses in his immediate rear, 
viz. Rugles, Laigle, Clinchamps, Mortagne, and Bel- 
Iéme.*" North of these last named, on the frontier to- 
wards the lower Seine strongholds, were the garrisons 
of Lisieux, and of the Pays d'Auge in general. To the 
south were the castles commanding the roads to Le Mans, 
and holding the marches of Maine. Behind this line of 
defense was a group of fortresses described as “Hexmes 
et alia loca carissimi consanguinei Regis Thome, Comitis 
Sarum,’’ which may reasonably be supposed to include 
the region around Argentan. In this central position 
Salisbury could assemble his garrisons and go readily to 
walls, Charles Vautier, Extrait du registre dee dons, conflacations maintennes 
et autres actes faite dans le ducké de Normandio pendant le onnéce 1418, 
1419, et 1420, par Henri V, roi d’Angletorre (Paris, 1828), p. 27. Juno 28, 
mandate to release the French eaptain ‘‘qui bene xeparaverat eastrum de 
Falesia ac fossas ojusdem, ratione quarum reparationum prisonarina regis 
oxtiterat,’? Roles de Bréquigny 1168; ef. Bib. Nat, fr. nonv. acq, 1489, 
20. 6 

236-Dee, 28, 1417, orders to take over Condé-sur-Noiresu, Hardy, p, 225; 
Jan, 17, 1418, same for La Motte, éid., p. 285, 


264 Dee. 27, 1417, now commission to Neville, ibid, p. 223. 
a9 This authority was granted Jan, 8, 1417, ibid, p. 230, 
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any part of the frontior which required strongthoning** 
With defensive measures thus completed, Henry turned 
his personal attention to administration, leaving the 
pacification of the Cotentin and Avranchin to his cap- 
tains. 

At Paris, meanwhile, despite financial embarrassments 
and military reverses, the Armagnac authorities did not 
relax their efforts to organize resistance against both 
English and Burgundians. The Burgundian check before 
Corbeil, paralleling the events of 1415 about Lagny, 
aroused hopes of a similar collapse of the Burgundian 
offensive. The constable seized the opportunity to launch 
2 counter-offensive to the full extent of hig ability. Paris 
was almost denuded of troops so that as much resistance 
as possible might be presented in Champagne and Nor- 
mandy against the enemy. Ag the Burgundians moved 
southwestward it was hoped that Armagnac power would 
be strong enough to re-ostablish itself along the Oise. 
Already Beaumont had been recovered,” enabling the 
Armagnacs to make demonstrations as far north as 
Beauvais, but their hopes of recovering Pontoise were 
disappointed.“ Preparations for continued activity to 
the northward, however, appear in the orders of the 
bailli of Vermandois of November 30, 1417, to the city of 
Noyon, demanding the immediate dispatch of the two 
best and largest cannons, with gun-stones, powder, and 
half a dozen “pavans,”’ the town militia accompanied by 
footmen from the neighboring villages, the hest ean- 
noneer, all the ladders “‘in a wagon,’’ and other matériel 
for use in the operations which he was conducting, The 

206 This distribution of forces is shown by orders for muster and inspec- 
tion issued Jan. 8, 1418, (bid. pp. 358-9. 

239 Jean Reoulet, p. 160, 240 Vide supra, p. 68. 

241 There was 8 demonstration northward lasting eight. days, beginning 


‘9 day or two after Nov. 13, 1417, on which dato orders to ocenpy Meru wore 
jasued, St, Denis, VI, 154, 
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difficulties attendant upon such preparations are illus- 
trated by the citizens’ decision to comply with these 
orders only to the extent of sonding two cannoncors with 
gun-stones, powder, and ‘‘pavana,’’ ‘‘s’il y en avait.’”** 

Steps also were taken to resist further invasion south- 
ward by harassing the enemy from Dreux,” and by pre- 
paring to defend the Loire towns. The defection of Tours 
had opened the way to Poitiers, while the presenee of 
Burgundians at Chartres and Vendome threatened Or- 
leans and Blois. By advice of the dauphin’s council the 
lieutenant-general of the seneschal of Poitou assembled 
re-enforcements for the defense of Poitiers.“* At the 
same time the imminent danger from the English, then 
at Alengon, provided an excuse for levying an aide of 
14,000 livres on Poitou.** Probably, however, these 
necessities for defense in the Loire valley robbed the 
Paris government of such forces as would have been 
assembled by the proclamation of the ban and arriére- 
ban lately ordered by the count of Vertus in the name of 
the captive duke of Orleans. ‘‘Home defense” prevented 
the dispatch of such troops to the capital.** 

+42 Alphouse de La Fous Melicocy, Une Cité Picards au Moyen-dge, ou 
Noyon et le Noyonais aux XIVe et XV sideles (Noyon, 1841), pp. 56-7, 
citing Registre de Ja hotel de ville, £. 13. 

248 Cordalians, p. 243. 

#44 Over 100 mea-at-arms and erbalesters were brought into the city be- 
tween Nor, 9 and Nor. 22, not to mention the ‘‘varleta’? accompanying 
them. There is record of wages paid to the amount of 986 livres, 11 sols, 
drawn from the aides of Poitou, Bih. Nat., fr. 25768, no, 741, 

248 0n Nov. 30, 1417, thie io mentioned as having been “lately?! or 
dered, #id,, no. 741%, Tt is also mentioned in a document nf Dee. 8, 1417, 
which mentions 35 men-at-arms and 8 arbalesters in garrison at Poitiers, 
sbid,, fr. 26042, no, 5235. 

‘s48 Oct. 19, 1417, lotter patent of the lieutenunt of the governor of the 
county of Blois to the effect that he has been put in command of ‘‘touz 
les vassaulx et artierewvassaulx de la dicte conté que ilt voisent a Paris 
devers mons. le Conte de Vertus, montez et armez pour en la compaignie et 
soubz le gouvernment le monditsr. le Conte servir le Roy notresr, ou 
que ilz vienguent on chastel de Blois en estat de deffense et en icellui ee 
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Nor was political activity lacking on either side. No- 
vember 6, 1417 the viceregal anthority formerly con- 
ferred upon the queen was revoked and the dauphin ap- 
pointed lieutenant-genoral of the kingdom.*" Duke John 
was excommunicated.“ Cities were ordered not to obey 
the queen or duke," nor to elect pro-Burgundian ofii- 
eials, but to resist when threatened with attack.** 
Abroad negotiations for a treaty with Aragon were ini- 
tiated." To these the Burgundians replied by attempting 
to surprise Paris treacherously."* Failing in this the 
duke demobilized his army, sending his troops into winter 
quarters in the captured cities and fortresses which 
controlled the roads and waterways to Paris.’ Already 
he had commenced to strike at the source of Armagnac 
resources in Provence and Languedoc." His political 
counter-attack did not come until January 10, 1418, when 
the queen, ignoring the revocation of hor power as rogont, 
issued letters patent conferring the government upon the 
duke of Burgundy." This she followed with a decree 
abolishing the royal taxes." 

As before, the royal government utilized the respite 
afforded by the suspension of active operations, for pre- 
paring a counter-offensive on one hand, and a more effee- 
tive defense on the other. Crippled by the loss of Nor- 


tienguent et demeurent poor lagarde icellui,’’ Bib. Nat., fr. nowy, acq. 
3642, no, 708. 247 Besse, Recueil, p. 139, 

348 Nov, 28, 1417, Bt, Denis, VI, 156, 

we Qrdonnances des Roys de France de la Treteitme Race (17 vols, 
Paris, 1723-1820), X, 427, 

280Nov. 80, 1417, Charles VI to Lyons, Caillet, p. 302, 

2h Ibid, p. 304, #52 Besse, Recueil, p. 116. 

349 St, Denis, VI, 158; Deniffe et Chatelain, IV, no, 2087; Monstrelet, TIT, 
237-8; Cordeliers, p. 244. 

254 Monstrelet, IIT, 237; Fenian, p. 85; Cordeliers, p. 244; ‘Le Livre des 
‘Trahisona,!? p. 185. 28 Vainsette, TX, 1038, 

a4 Gachard, '‘Archives de Dijan,’? p. 245. 

207 Ord,, X, 450. 
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mandy, always a liberal source of supply, the king was 
forced to turn again to Languedos, already treasonably 
restless. He wrote letters to the southern cities inform- 
ing them of the military situation, remitting one-sixth of 
the tax ordered in August, assuring them that the re- 
mainder would be employed to pay the troops summoned 
from Languedoc, upbraiding the rebellious and disobedi- 
ent, and calling onthe towns to pay the aide on pain of 
being treated as insurgents." The results were dis- 
couraging. The local authorities refused to recognize the 
dauphin’s new powers. A threat to levy the new aide by 
force served only to excite open resistance and the ex- 
pulsion of Armagnac officials.” Meanwhile the govern- 
ment, fearing to tax Paris further, turned to the Church. 
From Nétre Dame it secured some of the cathedral 
treasures in return for an assignment of ‘‘rente per- 
petuelle.’” From St, Denis, after three months! resistance, 
was extracted 242 golden marks.*” Even comparatively 
small amounts deposited in the buresu de Dampmartin 
were, by royal ordonnance, paid over to the treasurer of 
war." As before, the dauphin demanded loans from 
towns still loyal, following his demand with letters urg- 
ing that the aide already imposed be promptly paid;** 
while again, as in 1417, there was borrowing from gov- 
ernment officials and from Parisian burghers, to pay the 
army in the field." 

To strengthen the defense in Upper Normandy, Robert 
de Braquemont received the royal lieutenancy-general 
over the bailliages of Gisors, Rouen, and Caux, including 
the city of Honfleur, where the garrison was threatening 
to surrender to the English unless their wages, now in 

28¢Dognon in Annales du Midi, 1, 496, 

200 Todd, pp. 444, 498. 240 8t, Denis, VI, 144-6, 

201 Fauquembergue, [, 73-4. 

4262 See letters to Lyona of Feb. 11 and Feb. 16, 1418, Caillat, pp. 307.8. 

248 Fauquemborguo, T, 87, 
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arrears, were forthcoming.“ The appointment was 
equivalent to a declaration of ‘martial law,” for de 
Bruquemont’s authority included power to inspect, muni- 
tion, vietual, and garrison fortresses for defense against 
the English, brigands and rebels, to demolish such strong- 
holds as were untenable, to reduce castles to obedience, 
to proclaim the ban and arriére-ban, to appoint and re- 
move all officials, royal or communal, and to arrest, ex- 
pel, or pardon all rebels and robbers. Similar powers 
were conferred upon Jean d’Harcourt, captain of 
Rouen." Shortly afterwards Armagnac himeelf received 
authority to examine the provisions and the nominations 
of officers in all the royal captaincies.* Still later, in 
order to provide re-enforeements for renewing opera- 
tions in the spring, the ban and arriare-han, to which the 
south had not yet responded, was again proclaimed with 
additional emphasis, summoning the Languedocien vas- 
sals to Chartres for May 1, 1418." 

In the meantime the constable undertook to retrieve 
the losses of the preceding fall, and to relieve the pres- 
sure on the capital by striking simultaneously north and 
south at the Burgundian garrisons. During January 1418 
the prévét of Paris, in order to open the way for provi- 
sions coming from Maine, Perche, and Beauce, attacked 
and took Titampes, after which he proceeded to clear the 
roads northward to Paris by reducing Montlhéry, Mar- 
coussis, and Chevreuse.** The Armagnacs had never lost 
their hold upon the Seine and Yonne above Paris, a route 

248, Denis, VI, 144, 

205 The commission is dated Jan, 2, 1418, Bib. de U&cole ae Chartes, 
XXXVI, 311-4, 

280 Jan, 15, 1418, Stein, p. 23, 20. 319, 

21 Feb, 2, 1418, Besse, Recueil, p. 154. 

se Jouvenel des Uraing, pp. 587-8; Journal d'un Bourgeois, p. 84; 


Cousinot, pp. 167-8, Dourden also ia mentioned as Armagnee at about thie 
time, Cordeliers, p, 243; St, Denis, VI, 150-2, 180-2, 
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commanded by strongholds at Charenton, Choisy, Cor- 
beil, Melun, Montereau, Sens, and Villeneuve,” conse- 
quently the capital had not been completely blockaded. 
Nevertheless these reconquests appreciably eased a diffi- 
cult situation. In addition, they reopened the road to 
Orleans and the Orleannais, the center of Armagnacism. 
Before the operations were complete?” however, the 
constable made a supreme effort in the north to retake 
Senlis, This was the most ambitious undertaking since 
the siege of Harfleur, and its object was, as then, to regain 
a position of prime importance, and to revive Armagnac 
prestige which, for more than two years, had been on a 
continuous decline. Senlis was selected for attack be- 
cause it obstructed the main road from Paris.to the royal 
garrison at Compiagne, and because it was in an exposed 
position, being a Burgundian outpost in advance of the 
actual ‘frontier’? which followed the Oise. Along the 
line of that river the enemy had three contingents. At 
Pontoise and Meulan was L’Isle-Adam who, from those 
places, could make the Paris-Beaumont road unsafe." 
He could not, however, seriously threaten the operations 
against Senlis because the garrisons left by Armagnac at 
Paris and St. Denis could protect that part of the Paris- 
Senlis road which was within range of the force at 
Pontoise. North of LL’Isle-Adam were the brothers Sa- 
veuse attempting to operate from Beauvais, but the 
hostile independence of that commune obliged them to 
make their headquarters farther from the river at Gour- 
nay. Even there they failed to get on with the citizens. 
Furthermore the Armagnacs at Bresle castle were strong 
enough to occupy the Burgundian attention in this re- 

#00 Cordelions, p. 254. 

FoThe siege of Chevreuse was still in progress, St. Denis, V1, 184; 


‘Monstrelet, TIT, 245. 
s714'Le Livré des Trabisons,”? p. 185. 
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gion." In the extreme north Luxembourg held the coun- 
try between Montdidier and Compiégne, but the Arma- 
gnaes from the latter place could make diversions should 
any relief for Senlis be attempted from that direction.** 

On February 3, 1418 royal headquarters were estab- 
lished at Creil and siege engines brought up from Paris.“ 
Evidently expectations were entertained that Senlis 
could be taken by blockade and bombardment before re- 
lief could arrive in sufficient strength, rather than by 
assault. The necessary relief the frontier captains could 
not provide. In response to appeala from Senlis, how- 
ever, the three Burgundian commanders did make a 
demonstration via Pontoise toward Paris under cover of 
which they succeeded in throwing re-enforcements into 
the besieged town.’" Meanwhile Duke John sent a force 
from Troyes to distract the constable, while his son the 
count of Charolais assembled a relieving force at Arras. 
In mid-April the latter, quickened by urgings from the 
besieged, advanced southward, not directly to Senlis, but, 
as before, to Pontoise. This move seriously threatened 
the constable’s communications with Paris. The latter 
dared not risk a battle. Defeat would mean ruin. The 
menace to his line of retreat was so serious that he hastily 
raised the siege and precipitately withdrew to Paris.’ 

212 Lestondard de Milly wos in command at Brosle, Arch, Nat., JJ 173, 
no. 454, Forces left by the dauphin at Rouen in August, 1417, had fallea 
back to St. Denis from whence in November they were operating towards 
Beauvais, St. Denis, VI, 152, 154. 

27 Fenin, p. 85; Monatrelet, TIT, 244. 

214 Monairelet, IIT, 244; St. Denis, VI, 186-9; Journal d'un Bourgeois, 
ies Henin, p, 87; Monstrelet, IIT, 245, This took place early in Mareh: 
“Le Livre des Trahisons’? (p. 136) says Mareh 6, 1418, reporting slso a 
said by L’Isle-Adam up to the port St, Denis, Murch 10 the commune of 
Senlis levied a loan ‘‘pour la nourriture’* of the force coming to relieve 


the town, Flammermont, Sentis, pp. 271-2. 
276 St, Denia, VI, 198; Monstrelet, III, 252-3; Cordeliers, pp. 250-1, 
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Practically without striking a blow the Burgundians 
had won a considerable victory, for the collapse of the 
Senlis expedition marked the end of serious Armagnac 
resistance in the field. Wanting in resources to pay his 
men and in ability to gratify their craving for pillage, 
the constable’s control over his soldiers disintegrated, 
discipline entirely disappeared, and the environs of Paris 
fell under a reign of terror.*” The men-at-arms refused 
to take the field again because “‘the king could no longer 
worthily reward military suecess.’”” The constable eould 
only turn his attention to meeting immediate financial 
needs by making new levies on Nétre Dame and St. Denis. 
From the latter the government demanded 20,000 livres 
in return for which the monks were granted possession 
of sixteen butchers’ stalls, recently established at Les 
Halles, with the rights thereto appertaining.” The an- 
nual income from these amounted to 2050 livres," a 
return of ten per cent, yet the monastic chronicler cannot 
restrain his indignation against the Armagnac authori- 
ties. “Oh insatiable cupidity, worthy of everlasting exe- 
eration,” he writes, ‘not content with having appro- 
priated to their own uses, the increase of their fortunes, 
the construction of castles, the maintenance of regal 
luxury, the money which they ought to have devoted to 
the national defense, they had the audacity to take, for 
similar use, the jewels presented io the royal abbey by 
the munificence of kings.?75 

Burgundy, on his part, was strengthening his political 
position throughout the winter, sending subordinates 

arr Journal d'un Beutgeois, pp. 86-7, For an incident illustrating a mild 
phase of this disorder seo Douét d’Arcq, II, 79. 

218 St. Denis, VI, 148. 

21 April 22, 1414, letter patent, Arch, Nat. K 59, no, 9, noted in Stein, 
p. 23, no. 317 and Tardif, n0. 1936, 


260 Bib, de Rouen, Collection Leber 5870, t, III, £, 223, 
261 St. Denis, VI, 244. 
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north and south to conduct minor operations. The prince 
of Orange, commissioned to conquer Languedoc,** mus- 
tered some 1300 men at Macon in March™ for a success- 
ful eampaign. Towna which had submitted were urged to 
remain true to the duke’s cause despite the burdensome 
presence of unruly men-at-arms." Districts not yet in 
adherence were similarly exhorted to recognize the Bur- 
gundian government, and to pay no more taxes to the 
dauphin.** Yet even that government needed funds, and 
was forced, despite its abolitions, to make levies and raise 
loans for carrying on its military enterprises." Some 
isolated activity against hostile castles**’ oceurred in 
Champagne, but the most important Burgundian gains 
during the winter of 1417-1418 were in Upper Normandy. 


382 Jan, 50, 1418, Bosse, Keovell, p. 186, 

288Bib, Nat,, Coll Bourgogne, vol. 104, f. 213. 

284 Conditions at Tours appear to have been unhesrable. Probably the fear 
of an English sdvanco coupled with the hnowledgo that Armagaao men-st- 
arms were not at hand to give aid and would themselves be equelly in- 
tolerable, kept the city pro-Burgundian, At one time the queen feared that 
‘the duke of Brittany might secure the city. Delaville Le Roux in Le Cabinet 
Historique, XXII, 163-171, 

206 April 17, 1418, the queen to Dauphiné, Fenin, appendix, p. 248. 

480 Le Compte de Pierre de Gorremont records under April 25, 1418, 
“Tes habitans do Is ville de Troyes accorderent & la Boyne, la somme de 
1000 livres toursoin qui fut imposée sur enx pour entrentenir ot sider ot 
menir & fn In saincte poursuitte encommecte par ladicto Dame et Mon- 
seignenr le Duc de Bourgogna pour la bien du Roy et de son Royanme,”? 
April 30, 4000 livres wea collected from Lamgres for the war and 2000 
livres from Mien with seven loans totalling 1900 Tivres. Bib. Nat, Coll. 
Bourgogne, vol. 104, #, 197, In the samo month Charolais obtained 1500 
livres fom Amiens to carry on war against the “‘companies,’” which is 
probably a suphemism for Armagnecs, Mangis, Essai sur le régime jinan- 
cies, p. 307. 

maz Feb, 2, 1418, Coney waa surprised, Fenin, pp. 127-8, Gorremont re- 
cords the capture of ‘¢Chastelier en Champagne’? by Antoine de Toulonjon 
in Merch (Petit, p. 614), for which exploit he received 200 livres (April 
13, 1416, Bib. Nat., fr. nous. a¢q, 3654, no. 247). Ha also relieved La Forté- 
sous-Jouarre besieged hy the Armagnses, in May 1418, Petit, p. 614; Bib. 
Nat, Coll, Bourgogne, vol. 104, f, 205 w, 
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Dieppe opened its gates to a Burgundian captain prob- 
ably before the end of 1417.** This may have been what 
stimulated the Armagnaes to send de Braquemont into 
Normandy with extensive powers. If so the results were 
disastrous, for the appearance of Armagnac troops be- 
fore Rouen precipitated a revolution in that city during 
which the royal captain, Jean d’Harcourt, was expelled 
and Sir Guy Je Bouteller, Burgundian captain of Dieppe, 
admitted on January 12, 1418.” Caudebec changed sides 
with Rouen.” Already the river towns between Paris 
and Rouen were in Burgundian hands.” In the course 
of the spring Louviers and Evreux, seeing that the other 
Norman towns had been taken by the English with no 
help coming from the French king in response to their 
appeals, opened their gates to the Burgundians.” The 
sire de Chastellus with two other captains were ap- 
pointed by Duke John “au gouvernment sur les marches 
et fins dou pais de Normandie’ with headquarters at 
Vernon.” These co-operated with L’Isle-Adam at Pon- 


288 Tt, must have been before Jan. 12, 1418, when the captain was called 
to Rouen. 

209 Fide supra, p. 84. 

200 St, Denis, VI, 148; Hellot, Cron, de Norm, p. 36; Chastellain, Chron, 
de Norm, p. 184. 

201 Tbid., p. 186. 

202 Burgundian garrisons ut Howes, Vernon, Mantes, and Cnuilebec are 
‘mentioned in a document of Feb, 23, 1418, Meyer, Hist, de Vernon, I, 176, 

20: Chastellain, Chron, de Norm., p, 183 records that Pontoise, Mantes, 
Vernon, Evreux, and Louviers surrendered in April, The first throe had 
already oubmitted, but the statement is quite possible for the last two, and 
may be tentatively accepted for want of evidence to the contrary. April 
vvas the time when Clarence was extending the English “‘frontier’” to the 
Risle (vide infra, p. 99), a0 the generalization from the Journal d’un Bour- 
geois (p. 84), utilized above, soems quito applicsble. 

204 Charles Porée, Inventaire de ta Collection de Chastettuz. Booueit de 
documents relatifs ¢ la region de 1’Foune, tirés par M. le Conte de Chas- 
tellus de divers depots d’archives publics et privés (Paris, 1907), no, 548. 

205 Lo Compte de Pierre de Gorremout mentions ‘ Monseigneur de Chas- 
ellus, Marechal de France en garison & Vernon et aultres Tieux @ marches 
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toise and Bouteller at Dieppe and Rouen.” By June 
1418 they had subdued and garrisoned the north bank of 
the Seine and the coast fortresses from Montivilliers to 
Dieppe. This, however, gave them control merely of the 
westernmost corner of Caux, and of the two main roads, 
along the river and along the coast, the intervening coun- 
try between Dieppe and Rouen remaining under Arma- 
gnac control.” Such part as was in Burgundian hands 
was promptly called upon to contribute to war expenses. 
A fortnight after the revolution at Rouen Burgandian 
commissioners gave notice that officials had been ap- 
pointed ‘A recevoir toutes les revenues, proffis, et emolu- 
ments appertenent au Roy notre dit seigneur, & cause de 
la dicte ville et viconté de Rouen,’’ viz. the income from 
the demesne, the aides, the gabelle, and the dime, the same 
to be utilized for ‘‘paiement des gens d’armez et de trait, 
et autres choses touchans la fait de la guerre.’ In addi- 
tion orders came from the duke at Troyes to collect: the 
arrears of aides, tailles, and dimes” which were doubt- 
less similarly used. 

do Normandie,” Bib, Nat, Coll, Bourgogne, vol. 104, £, 196 vo, Some iden. 
‘of his strength may be obtained from the record of 4000 livres “‘pour le 
payment de ses gages et de ceulx dee gens do guerre stans en sa com- 
paignie,”? ibid, £. 195 v0, 

296 Chastellain, Chron. de Norm., p. 183; Hellot, Cron. de Nerm., p. 36. 
‘There is 2 document of Chastollus and Guy de Bar, themselves ordered to 
guard Rouen, delegating that duty to Bou‘eller, they ‘‘estant obligier. aler 
‘ailleurs pour le service doa Roy’?; Porée, no. 547, 

207 See the list of Armagnac and Burgundian captains in Bib. de I'tecte 
de Chartes, XXXVI, 3345. 

398 Bib, Nat, fr. 20379, no. 1; fr. 20875; no, 104 is a copy of the same, 

399 Moyor, Hist. de Vernon, 1, 176; Bib. Nat., fr, 26042, nos, 5237, 5252 
are quittances of the baillis of Evreux and Mantes for money so collected 
and ured. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CONQUEST COMPLETED—CHERBOURG, 
DOMFRONT, ROUEN, UPPER NORMANDY, 
1418-1419 


The major operations terminating in the capture of 
Falaise were immediately followed by a succession of 
minor expeditions which subdued the greater part of 
western Normandy. The very day on which Falaise castle 
surrendered Gloucester received commission to lead an 
expedition westward.’ Reconnaissance into the Cotentin 
had been conducted in the course of the siege, during 
which Lord Talbot had been attacked while crossing the 
Vire near its mouth and badly cut up by the captain of 
Cherhourg? Already the occupation of Condé-sur-Noi- 
reau’ had opened the road to Vire along which the duke 
advanced. The policy pursued was the same patient one 
followed by Henry since September. There is no record of 
fighting, merely series of capitulations, From Vire, 
Gloucester’s route turned northward, following the road 
through Torigny, St. Lé, Carentan, and Valognes, to 
Cherbourg. In order to pacify the country and to keep 
open means of communication with the king, castles situ- 

1 Fob, 16, 1418, Hardy, p. 248. 

2Chronicon Adae de Usk A.D. 1877-1421 (Sir E. M. Thompson, editor, 
2d ed., London, 1904), p. 131; Hellot, Cron. de Norm., p. 32; Chastellain, 
Chron. de Norm., p, 180, Talbot was relieved of his captainey-general of the 
marches on Jan. 28, 1418, Hardy, p. 373. 

‘8Probatly the “Cawday”” casile which Chaplain, p. 120 and Elmham, 


p. 141 record as eaptured by Gloucester, Hardy, p. 225. For a map showing 
these minor operations see p. 308; for subscquent operations sco p. 829. 
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ated near this line of march were subdued in the course of 
the advance. When the expedition actually got into the 
Cotentin peninsula Henry sent Humfreyville, captain of 
Caen, to establish communications by opening the Cacn- 
Bayeux-Carentan road through the occupation of Neuilly- 
L'Evéque. The duke himself sent companies farther to the 
west, securing St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte and Briquebec, 
from which places he could dominate the surrounding 
country upon which he must depend for supplies while 
besieging Cherbourg. 

Supplementary to Gloucester's advance was Hunting- 
don’s expedition against Coutances. Commissioned to 
make conquests in the Cotentin on March 10, 1418, 
Gloucester’s occupation of St. Lé two days later opened 
for him the Bayeux-Coutances road. On March 16 Cou- 
tances capitulated.‘ Sir John Assheton had already been 
appointed bailli.” A conciliatory proclamation was issued 
to the pooplo® and the process of pacification begun. That 
process naturally followed the great road from Cher- 
bourg to Avranches. Northward connection was estab- 
lished with Gloucester by the occupation of Pirou, la 
Haye de Puits, and Barneville, Southward English arms 
were carried to the borders of Brittany by the capture of 


‘The chronology of Gloucoster’s advance is an follows:—Fob. 21, 
capitulation of Vire (Hardy, p. 289}; Fab.-Mar, { surronder of Torigny 
(Chaplain, p. 120); Mar. 10, surrender of Hambye castle (Réles de Bré- 
quigny 84); Mer. 12, capitulation of St. L6 (Hardy, p. 299); Mar. 16, 
capitulation of Carentan (i24d., p. 200) ; surrender of Hommet castle (Réles 
de Bréquigny 85); Mar. 17, surrender of Pont d’Ouve castle (éid., 86); 
Mar. 26, capitulation of St, Sanvenr-le-Vicomte (Delisle, St. Sauveur-te- 
Vicomte, p. 834); surtender of Nehoa (Bhaham, p. 142); unknown date, 
Briquebee (Chaplain, p. 120). On May 12 Humfreyville was ordered to 
take over Nouilly |’Evique (Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.713); Mey 15 the castle 
surrendered (Réles de Bréquigay 142). The earl of March, ssid to have 
accompanied Gloucester (Hellot, Cron, de Norm., p. 35), took “Neaulyn”” 
castle (unidentified) before May 20 (Csl. Norm. Rolls, 41.685). 

* Hardy, p. 362. @ Ibid, p. 208, 

1 Boles de Bréquigny 926. 2 1bid. 213. 
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Avranches and the establishment of garrisons at Pontor- 
son and St. James de Beuvron.* 

This enterprise of Huntingdon was supplemented in 
turn by Warwick sent against Domfront, the one re- 
maining stronghold in the southwest still in French 
hands. Its capture would complete the establishment of a 
secure frontier to the south, while, at the same time, open- 
ing the road to Mayenne, Its strategic value, however, was 
alight. Any new operations southward would be by way 
of Le Mans, which was a strategic center, while Mayenne 
was merely a point on the highway to Rennes. Completely 
isolated, Domfront’s fall was certain as long as the gen- 
eral situation remained favorable to the English. Con- 
sequently the more economical strategy of blockade was 
employed, which dragged out the siege for nearly four 
months but which made no serious demands on the Eng- 
lish strength. Commissioned at Bayeux, March 30, 1418,” 
Warwick is said to have laid siege to Domfront, April 2. 

© There are scarcely any details of this activity, Walsingham (Yrodioma, 
p- 486) records the submission of Avrazches as though it were shortly after 
the fall of Falaise. Chastellain (Chron. de Norm p. 182) mentions Av- 
Tanehes snd Pontorson among Gloncester’s conquests. ‘The only other source 
of information is the list of castle eaptains for April 16, 1418 (Cal, Norm. 
Rolls, 41.708). Tt inclndes Avranches, Pontorson, St. Jamea de Beavron, 
Torigny, La Rocke Tesson (near la Bloutiere, arr, d’Avranches), Hambye, 
St. Denis, Beauchamp, Ia Haye de Puits, le Mest] Garnier, Bonnefosse 
(unidentified), Pirou, Pont d’Quve, Hommet, Briqueville, Ange (uniden- 
tifed), Bameville, St, Sauveur-le-Vieomte, Regneville, Pare PEvéque (near 
Asranches), Sarso (unidentified), Colombiors (unidentified), Chantoloup, and 
Velognes, This shows that St, James de Beuvron was occupied before May 1, 
1418, the date given by N, Menard, ‘‘Ilistoire de la villa ot du chiteau do 
St. James de Beuvron’? (Mémoires de ta Société Académique de Cotentia, 
‘VIL, 1-160, Coutaneas, 1892), p. 115. Tha otcupation of Tombelaina and 
Grippon, placed in 1418 by B. A. V. Pigeon, Le Diocdse d’dvranchee 
(ifémetres de ta Société Académie de Cotenzin, V, Coutances, 1888), pp. 
360, 805, may easily have come subsequent to April 16. 

20 Roles de Bréquigny 1187. 

41 Elmham, p. 146, On April 10 the vicomto of Coon was ordered to 
proclaim that all men of Warwick's retinze hasten at once to their eaptain, 
Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.709. 
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The problem before him was to provide his own men with 
provisions while cutting off those of the garrison? The 
success of this latter effort may perhaps be questioned in 
view of the long resistance, but suecess was ultimate. On 
July 10 the French agreed to surrender by the 22nd if not 
relieved by the duke of Alengon.” 

Although strategically the English position to the south 
was strong on tho map, tho actual frontier conditions 
were in considerable confusion. Karly in 1418 the Angevin 
authorities complained that the garrisons south of Alen- 
gon had levied contributions ‘and imposed large and bur- 
densome sums, by way of tax, black-mail, or otherwise, 
upen the inhabitants of many parishes under the rule of 
the queen [of Sicily], although there was a truce, and the 
people were not subject to the places and fortresses be- 
longing to the king, this being done on the pretext that. 
the castle captains had given certain ‘bullettes’ to some 
of those same inhabitants, compelling them to swear alle- 
giance to the king. And in similar fashion they had seized 
many large estates, manors, fiefs, dwellings, revenues, 
and possessions neither subject to, nor in the possession 
of, the king. They also collected and [were] collecting the 
profits, revenues, and incidental income, belonging to 
churchmen, nobles, and others. Not content with this they 
took, stole, and actually carried away the utensils, beds, 
linen, animals, and other moveables in the houses, manors, 
and lands aforesaid, and did with them as they pleased. 
Furthermore they seized and wasted with great excess 
the provisions of the queen's poor subjects, such as wheat, 
wine, meat, hay, and oats, not only without payment but 
actually with violence. In like manner they daily and 
nightly set upon and pillaged many merchants and others, 
traversing the country by lanes and byways of that region 
for fear of loss or injury. In addition the men of Loudon 


12 Elmham, pp. 145-146, 38 Roles do Bréquigny, 210. 
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garrison had abducted a young maid, daughter of the 
sieur de Segrays, and had damaged both his lands and 
his honor. Cerlain men of the fortresses, pretending to 
be brigands, had also killed many laborers of the country 
and others, by night, in their beds, so that the latter had 
no recourse at law or other way of justice open to them. 
On this account the country became and was depopulated 
and uninhabitable, the people having taken to flight. Be- 
sides, only lately the king’s men betook themselves to 
Sillé le Guillaume, although it was not subject to the king, 
and into the fief of Thorigné, which places are, and were 
at the time of the aforementioned truce, in undisputed 
possession of, and subjection to, the said queen; and they 
attempted and were attempting to secure the revenues of 
these same lands and lordships, and the allegiance of the 
people thereon. And they have already fished the ponds 
of the fief of Thorigné, the pond of the barony of la 
Guierche called Maupreau, and many other ponds be- 
longing to churchmen, nobles, and citizens, taking and 
wasting the fish, and damaging the said fiefs to 10,000 
livres value and more since the truce.’ 

Explicit and vigorous prohibitions were promptly sent 
to the frontier captains ordering them to cease their law- 
lesa practices on either Angevin or Norman territory, to 
make good all infringements of the truce, and to send all 
men guilty of violence prisoners to Alengon.* That the 
English menace was widespread appears from the active 
preparations for defense on the part of the French far- 
ther to the east. Re-enforcements went in April 1418 to 


441t gocms hard to believe that this can mean Segré on the Oudon 
(Maine et Loire), or that there was an English garrison at Loudon (Vienne), 

35 The letter in which Lord Mautravers and Sir Roland Lenthalo, ‘eon- 
serrateura’? of the truca with Anjou, arder the axecases to stop obviously 
quotes the complaints from acrows the harder. It is dated Fob. 20, 1418, and 
48 published In Triger, Uae fortresae du Maine, p. j., 00, 1. 

48 Trigar, op. cif. p. j., 10. 1. 
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hold Beangency against the English.’ Blois was muni- 
tioned." Indeed English raiders approached even to Or- 
leans, frightening the inhabitants of the suburbs into the 
city.” Friction seems also to have developed on the 
Breton frontier, for on April 17, 1418 Sir John Tiptoft 
and Sir John Assheton were appointed to negotiate with 
Brittany for maintenance of the truce and reparation for 
its violation.” The English, on their part, had to cope with 
a guerilla warfare carried on by refugees in the woods 
and adventurous noblemen along the marches," These be- 
eame so troublesome that in April Mortain was unsafe, 
and the earl received license to hold his courts at Vire, 
where they would be free from annoyance by the enemy." 
‘The occupation of Domfront may have improved that im- 


11 Bib, Nat,, fr. nouv. acq, 3653, no. 1670. 

38 April 1, payment of 6 1. t. A cause da In fagon d'un milfier da pierres 
‘& canon—pour In garnison du chastel do Blois,’” Bib, de U'icole de Ch. VI, 
193. 

39 °*Jog Angloys vindrent prés d’Orliens et—s’en vindrent toutes les per- 
sonnes desdix forsbours en la diete ville et firent admener leurs ving et tous 
i pour doubte desdiz Anglois, \’en fist crier que chascun 
hhostast touz lear biens, huis et fenestres, mangoires A chevaulx et susei les 
riteliors, et qui 1’on apportast tout & Ia ville; et aves ce fist 1’en abatre des 
maisons en grant quantité pour doubte desdis Angloys et pour faire les 
Doulovara’?; Arch. Munic. d’Orleans CC 546, Forteressa, mand. 71, quoted 
in Amicio de Villarot, Campagnes des Anglais dans !'Orléanais, la Beauce 
charéraine, of te Gatinais, 1421-1488 (Bib, de la Sociéié Archéologique de 
1’Enre et Loir, no, 1079, Orieans, 1898), p. 5, note 1. 

39 Réles de Bréquigny 1361. 

21 Jouvonel doa Urving, pp. 634, 539. Ambroso do Lord is the local hero 
of this warfare. The account of his exploits gives no date except the year 
1418. The calminating event, however, was tho recapture of Boaumontle- 
Vieomte and Frosnay-le-Vicomte, by a force gathering to relieve Domfront, 
‘Fromay was still under an English captain on May 12, 1418 (Cal. Norm. 
Rolls, 41.710). Domfront surrendered on July 22 (Réles de Bréquigny 210). 
‘Consequently the expedition in question could not have been after the latter 
ste nor much before the former one, If Jouvenel des Ursins’ account is 
chronologically arranged there was considerable border warfare before this 
despite the truce which was supposed to last until Sopt. 29, 1418, 

42Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.682, 
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mediate situation, but the generally troublous conditions 
remained, tending to grow worse with time until this re- 
gion became eventually the point of vigorous attack upon 
the English occupation of Normandy. 

Simultaneously with their activity to the southward the 
English began to push eastward along the Caen-Paris 
road. That sector of the frontier from Lisieux northward 
had been neglected while Henry was establishing his 
power farther south. This was done safely because he 
there confronted the Armagnacs, who, cut off from the 
capital by the Burgundians, were not strong enough to 
threaten the English operations. These conditions made 
it possible to undertake a small offensive in this region 
in tho early spring of 1418 while carrying on other opera- 
tions elsewhere. The frontier could be extended as far as 
Evreux without risking a clash with the Burgundians,** 
without encountering serious resistance, and without the 
necessity of reaching a quick decision. Such a move would 
also give the initiative in subsequent operations to the 
English, whatever the course of the French civil war, for 
from Evreux they had the choice of striking either at 
Rouen, Dreux, or the Seine strongholds guarding the road 
to Paris. 

Viceregal authority was conferred upon Clarence over 
“‘the marches and frontiers of Auge toward Rouen,’’ on 
February 24, 1418. The French were still active in those 
parts” and the duke’s first necessity was to drive them 
from the neighborhood of Lisieux. The occupation of 


21The emphasis laid by Henry on the preservation of tha trace with 
Bargundy is chown in the capitulation of Gourtonne whero it in stipulated 
What the captain and four goutlemen must submit themselves to the king’s 
merey bocause thoy hud broken the truce, Herdy, p. 304, Burgundians 
taken in captured castles were similarly held, Roles de Bréquigny 73, 
articles 9 and 12. 

24 Hardy, p, 254. 

29 Elmham, p. 140; Hellot, Cron. de Norm., p. 34. 
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Courtonne,* Chambrois,” and Faugernon™ cleared the 
valley of the Touques. He then moved on to that of the 
Risle, crossing that river at la Riviére Thibouville, and 
leaving a force before that castle while he advanced upon 
Harcourt. The two places surrendered very shortly, 
within three days of each other.” Probably at this time 
a connecting link with the frontier fortresses farther 
south was established by the capture of Beaumesnil.** It 
may be inferred from a new commission to Clarence of 
April 4, that by that date Auge, Orbec, and Pontaudemer 
were completely pacified, and that it only remained to re- 
ceive allegiances from the inhabitants." Bec, however, 
was not yet “Englished.”* Throughout April the abbey 
sustained a siege and on May 4, in despair of any relief 
from France, surrendered.” 

With the spring of 1418 Henry was prepared to eome 
to grips with the strongest power which France could 
muster. He was established in a considerable part of 
Lower Normandy, a region in easy communication with 
England and one which provided a base for offensive 
campaigning and a refuge in case of reverses. He conse- 
quently abandoned as no longer necessary his cautious 
policy towards Burgundy. As a precursor of the renewal 
of major operations and as the natural sequence of 

3 Burrendered March 6, 1418, Hardy, p. 303. 

21 The modern Broglie, surrendered Mar, 9, called in the English texts 
Chamboye (Hardy, p. 295), Cambroys (Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.708), Cambrois 
(ibid, 110), or Chambereas (The Paston Letters, 1482-1609, AD. (5. 
Gairdner, editor, 3 vols., London, 1872-1875), II, 6), 

36 Elmbam, p. 140, This writer also mentions Tywy! as though it were 
in the anme neighborhood but identification has not been possible. 

2 Harcourt on Mar. 9; Rélos de Bréquigny 73; Thibouville on Mar, 11; 
Hardy, p. 298, 

40 This place appears on the list of captains of April 16, 1418, al, Norm, 
Rolls, 41.708, 

81 Rélen de Bréquigny 95. 

4 Ibid. 181; Chronique do Bee (Labb6 Porée editor, Société de 1’His- 
toire de Normandie, Rouen, 1883), pp. 86-7. 
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Clarence’s successes on the Risle, an expedition was 
launched against Evreux, now in Burgundian hands.” 
Re-enforeements under Exeter had arrived from Eng- 
land.** These advanced on Evreux shortly after the cap- 
ture of Bec,” and achieved immediate success, the city 
capitulating May 20, 1418." About a week later Henry set 
out from Caen to conduet in porson the great campaign 
of the year.” On the march he visited the scenes of Clar- 
ence’s victories, and arranged the administration of the 
newly conquered bailliage of Evreux by appointing John 
Radeclyf bailli." The latter received immediate instruc- 
tions to demolish all isolated castles and strongholds 
within the bailliage which could not be easily garrisoned.” 
On June 8, 1418, Louviers was besieged. It surrendered 
on the 2rd," the people submitting to an indemnity of 
8000 crowns.” At once, in order to enable him to turn 
northward without detaching contingents to guard fron- 
tiers in his rear, Henry dispatched an envoy to the 


8 Vide eupra, p. 90, note 293, 

3+ Proclamation for embarcation was made April 9, Biley, p. 664. 

86 Exeter’s commission is dated May 16, Cal Norm, Rolls, 41.710. 

36 Réles de Bréquigny 164: confirmation of the treaty of eutrender dated 
Ang, 23, is in Bib, Nat., fr, 26042, no, 5286, 

#' His itinerary may be outlined from the Norman Rolls, May 28, at 
Cagn (Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.713); May 30-31, at Lisieux (ibid, 689, 691); 
June 1-2, at Bernay (éhid,, 690, 689); June 4-6, at Boo (ibid, 688, 691); 
Jone 6-7, at Noufbourg (ibid, 889, 712); June 9, before Louviers (ibid, 
690). For subsequent operutioes seo the map. 

3 June 2, 1418. By a scribe’s error this appointment waa dated in the 
chancery roll Afay 2. The error is patent, however, when we note that the 
document was iamed from Bernay, whereas other documents dated May 2 
wore issued from Caen (Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.684, 710), Furthermore it is 
unlikely that a bailli would have been appointed # fortnight before commis- 
sion to conquer Evreux, ‘That the error is in the roll itself appears from the 
agreement of the Calendar (41.713) and the Rélea de Bréquigny 126. It 
ia noteworthy that the preceding nine documenta on the rell were ismed in 
‘May. 
4% June 7, Roles de Bréquigny 197. 

4 Chaplain, p. 122. 41 Béles de Bréquigny 1004, 
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Armagnac captains at Ivry and Dreux, to treat “on such 
matters as best concern the king’s honor.’ This am- 
biguity suggests negotiation on other topics than a mere 
truce, nor was Henry above utilizing diplomacy to aid his 
strategy by holding out hopes of political advantage to 
the weaker of the French factions. 

For the Armagnacs, weak in the spring, were now in a 
desperate position north of the Loire. The oft-attempted 
Burgundian coup d’état at Paris had finally succeeded on 
May 29, changing completely the aspect of French polities 
just as the English campaign was opening. Besides the 
capital the successful party secured possession of the 
Oise fortresses commanding communications with Pic- 
ardy, and the upper Seine castles as far south as Melun.# 
Now that Armagnae, the chief irreconcilable, was a pris- 
oner, the Burgundians tried to conclude peace with their 
opponents for united efforts against the English.“ The 
embassy which hastened to Melun after the dauphin, how- 
over, arrived too late and returned to Paris with its mis- 
sion unaccomplished.* In Upper Normandy, now se- 
riously threatened by the English approaching Louviers, 
temporary concord was possible. On June 5 the Bur- 
gundian leaders and de Braquemont concluded a truce 
and alliance of all the Norman garrisons against the Eng- 
lish, That the initiative came’ from the Burgundians 
seems probable. Against their position at Rouen the Eng- 
lish power would certainly be directed. But Pont de 
l’Arche, commanding the passage of the Seine on the 
Louviers-Rouen road, was in Armagnac hands. Without 

42 Cal, Norm. Rolls, 41.693. 

498, Denis, VI, 228-80, Creil, Pont-St.-Maxence, Compidgna, and Noyon 
on the Oise; St. Cloud, Charenton, Choisy, and Corbeil on the Seine, ibid., 
p. 242; Fenin, p. 02; Monstrelet, TIT, 207; Cordeliers, p. 257, 

‘During March and April negotiations had beea in progress but 
Armagnac had rejected the Burgundien terms summarily, de Beaucourt, 1, 
78-84, 48 Fwuquembergue, I, 133. 
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hope of succour the latter would probably submit to 
Henry, thus breaking the line of the Seine which the Bur- 
gundians wished to hold. It was therefore agreed that 
Rouen and Pont de 1l’Arche should mutually aid each 
other against English attack, and that in the general con- 
duct of the war against the invader garrisons of either 
faction would assist and relieve men of the other in per- 
fect good faith. This agreement was to last until Michael- 
mas.” Such an arrangement on a larger scale a year 
earlier might have changed the character of the war. Now, 
however, that the Bnglich king had a rich province for a 
base, additional troops, and the confidence and prestige 
which success brings, such a local coalition could offer no 
appreciably greater resistance than he had already en- 
countered. It is also probable that factional rivalries did 
not at once disappear, and that each party suspected the 
good faith of the other. The day following the signing of 
the trace de Braquemont was removed from the office of 
admiral to make way for a Burgundian,'* while at Rouen 
there was still fear of ‘‘false Armagnacs.'* The au- 


4©A document of June 6, 1418 indieates oxtonsive preparations for re 
sistanee at Vernon, William lo Coq, deputy of Vernon, and William Lale- 
mout, Heutenant of the vieomte, at the Chatelat, pledge Vernon to pay 
‘sithout constraint”? the sum of 931 livrea to the master of the royal 
artillery for 740 The. of gun-powder, 2500 ““ grosse dondsines’? (large arrows 
for arbalesis), 3750 ‘‘demi-dondaines,’? 80 ‘‘pevays,?? 200 ‘fuzdes & 
getter feu,"? 2 cannon ‘‘& rompie habillements,’? 3 other eanuons, 6 
“phalos’? (1) 700 ‘‘tourteaux’? (cakes of combustible matter for filling 
erossete and providing illuminstion), 8000 ‘‘eheusse trappes’? (pieces of 
izon in ths form of a spike for throwing at bridgeheads or wooden fortifies 
tions), and 28,000 arrows, Arch, Nat., K 89, no. 21. 

4 Bib, de U'Ecole de Ch., XXXVI, 315-18, 

48 Ibid., p. 308. This new oficial was Charlea de Recourt, sieur de Cot- 
tinidros, who shortly became Hieutenant-general of Dieppe and the countios 
of Eu, Ponthieu, and AumAle, Bouteller became govertor of Normandy 
for the queon-regent, Braquemont, however, remained at his post and took 
part in the defense of Pont de !’Arche, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.695, 

«© Areb, Nat., JJ 170, ff. 146¥0-14800, 
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thority of royal lieutenant and captain-general of Nor- 
mandy was conferred upon Chastellus. 

On June 27, 1418 Henry laid siege to Pont de 1’Arehe.* 
North of the Seine the lords and commons of the country, 
aroused for defense against invasion, assembled at 
Btrépagny under Jacques d’Harcourt, but they could not 
prevent even a small body of English from crossing the 
river. A footing once established on the north bank, a 
larger foree under Clarence was thrown across the river 
and a bridge of boats constructed.® On July 4 the army 
erossed in the face of the enemy who dared not dispute 
the passage."* Immediately the fort opened negotiations 
for surrender" and agreed to capitulate if not relieved be- 
fore July 20 by King Charles or the dauphin,** for despite 
the revolution of May 29 Henry still claimed to be at 
peace with the duke of Burgundy.** Nevertheless Bur- 
gundy with Picard forces was now marching Paris-ward 
to assume control of the capital. July 14, he made trium- 
phal entry." The following day came word from the cap- 
tain of Pont de l’Arche of his agreement with the Eng- 
lish. Shortly after arrived a herald from Henry to learn 
whether the duke would abide by the truce prorogued at 
Bayeux until Michaelmas, to whom reply was made that 

s0June 26, 1418, ibid., f. 151. 

‘Chaplain, p. 128, He issued documents at Louviers June 28 (Cal. 
‘Norm. Rolla, 41.693). Tis first one from Pont de l’Arche is of June 28 
(@id., 602), 82 Fenin, p, 100; Monstrelet, III, 276-7; Elmham, p. 175. 

98 Delpit, p. 222; Cochon, p. 380. 

s4July 5, safe-conduct to the eaptain coming to tha king, Cal. Norm, 
Rolls, 41.694, 8* Delpit, p, 222, 

se'The truco mado with Burgundy until Sopt. 29, 1417, had boon pro- 
rogued until Easter 1418, Rymer, IX, 469, On Mar, 29, 1418, it wae still 
further prorogued until Sept. 29, Cal, Norm. Rolls, 41.079; Cal. Fr. Kolls, 
44,606, Consequently it was still in force. 


. 442; Augusta Longnon, ‘Entrée de la reine Tsabesu at au 
duc de Bourgogne & Paris (14 Juillet 1418)?! (Rullotin de la Société do 
VHistoire de Parte et de U'Tte de France, II, 1875), 104 ff. 

s08t, Denis, VI, 260. 
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the duke hastened to give the Emnglish battle** Nothing, 
however, could be done to save Pont de 1*Arche which 
surrendered aceording to treaty.” The pro-Burgundians 
blamed the “mauvaistie’’ of the Armagnac captains," 
the Armagnacs claimed that Duke John did nothing nor 
gave promise of doing anything to relieve the castle.* 
Henry, planning an immediate advance, in order to safe- 
guard the frontier in his rear directed the bailli of Kv- 
reux to conclude a truce with the vidame of Chartres and 
the captain of La Ferté-Vidame,* while he prepared to 
carry the war north of the Seine. 

Ever since April Rouen had apprehended a siege. Dur- 
ing the mobilization for the relief of Senlis the citizens 
informed the count of Charolais that they could expect 
aid only from the Burgundian power. To this he had ac- 
corded an encouraging response.* When Henry took the 
field and Jaunched an attack against Louviers, the Rouen- 
ese turned to Paris for help. This was promptly sent in 
the form of 300 lances and as many archers; for it was 
felt at Paris that if Rouen could be held the whole of Nor- 
mandy might be recovered, but that the fall of that town 
would mean the loss of the province beyond hope of re- 
covery, and would imperil the whole kingdom.” The Pari- 
sian forees were followed in July by a bevy of Bur- 
gundian captains sent by Duke John while the English 

5 Delpit, p, 222. 

eo Safeconducis to the garrison and inhabitants were issued July 19, 
1418; Réles de Bréquigny 1175 (tho year is wrongly given as 1419, see Cal, 
Norm. Rolls, 41.695) ; Chaplain, p. 128; Coshon, p. 381. 

1 Journal d'un Bourgeois, p. 105. 82 Jouvarel des Trsing, p: 548. 

**This is the modem name for La Ferté Arnaud, Cal, Norm. Tolls, 
41.714, Chartres feared am attack. The chureh of St. Saturnin was destroyed 
lest it shelter the English, J. 8. Souchet, Histoire du Diootas et de ta Valle 
de Chartres (Soeiété Archéclogique 4’Eure-et-Loir, 4 vols, Chartres, 1867- 
1876), TIT, 229, 4 Monatrelat, TIT, 250, 

‘8 Journat d'un Bourgeots, p. 98. 


% University of Paris to Rouea, Sept, 1418, Denifie et Chatelain, IV, 
350, mo, 2111, 
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were still before Pont de l’Arche.” To meet the ever 
present problem of wages orders came that all royal 
revenues at Rouen be employed to pay the soldiers de- 
fending the city, and that profits from tho mint bo used to 
provide wages for the garrison at Montivilliers, a force 
which was doubtless intended to act as a check on the Har- 
fleur garrison. The latter proving insufficient, the king 
promised the town 2000 livres of which 1200 livres was 
actually paid. Rouen itself again levied a loan upon its 
citizens to meet the expenses of the garrison.” To aug- 
ment this the city turned to the cathedral treasury where 
were geized numerous precious objects there deposited. 
These were taken to a money changer, and acknowledg- 
ment of debt left with the clerical owners." Such meas- 
ures, with the destruction of boats on the Seine and the 
burning of the faubourgs,” were all that the citizens 
could take. They could now trust only in their own stub- 
born determination, the stoutness of their walls, and the 
ultimate arrival of an army under the duke of Burgundy. 

That ambitious politician, now in control of the govern- 
mont, at once found himself confronted with the problem 
of finance which had proved too much for his rivals. For 


7 Monstrelot, IIT, 281; Cordeliers, p. 2615 ‘Le Livre de Trahisons,'* 
. 129, 
PB, Nat., Porte, de Fontainien 109-110, mf, 494, 497ve, On July 10, 
1418, Senlis also resolved to ask the king for 20,000 J. t. for strengthening 
its fortifieations, Bernier, Mon. inédits, p. 12. 

49°(Le Roy donna aux manans ct habitans do In ville de Monstierviliiors 
1200 livres tournois sur celle 2000 livres tournoiy & eux promis par sea 
lettres du 12 Octobre 1418, afin de mieux resister aux Anglois, qui de jour 
en jour s’estoreoient de prendre et occuper subtillement ls dicte ville,’ 
Compte de Pierre de Gorremont, Bib, Nat., Coll. Ronrgogne, vol, 104, . 203, 

7eThis was mado by the city council July 18, 1418, the citizens being 
ordered to pay as x9cn as possible, Bib, Nat, fr, 26042, nos. 5277, 5279, 
5290; Brit, Mus., Add. Gh, 6802, 

71 Aug. 28, 1418, 18 silver cups of the priory of Longueville brought 
1031, 22, 6at., Bib, Nat, fx, 26042, mo, 5288. Other seizures netted 2151, 
3s, 144 dt, id., nos, 5288-2, 1 Wellot, Cron. de Norm, p. 43. 
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him, however, new sourees of revenue were available, for 
his authority extended over regions closed to Armagnac 
tax-gatherers. No sooner had he reached Paris than all 
alienations of the royal domain were revoked, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to pay the men-at-arms."* Commissioners 
were appointed ‘‘sur les amendes et confiseations de coulx 
qui avoient tenu le party de feu Bernard d’Armagnac,’’ 
and, officials were sent to appropriate the revenues at 
Nogent ‘‘appartenant au Roy de Navarre et & Madame de 
Mortang”’ for default of homage.” Of the income from 
eonfiseations made at the expense of ‘‘seditious enemies 
and disturbers of the peace,’’ 24,000 livres was presented 
to the Parisians as recompense for their rights to a part 
of the war aide, rights ‘‘qui—etaient du tout aboliz et de 
nulle valeur.’ Another commission was organized 
‘pour faire emprunts de deniers des gens d’Eglise, bour- 
geois, ofliciers, et autre, pour emploier au fait de la guerre 
contre les anciens ennemis et adversaires d’Angleterre et 
mesmement pour la secours de la ville de Rouen.’ Ar- 
bitrary demands for money were made on submissive 
towns.” The coinage right was sold for 150,000 francs.” 
And 30,000 livres was borrowed from the duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland.” 

In regard to the military situation Burgundy found 
Paris almost as troublesome to guard as had Armagnae. 


m8 Fuly 16, 1418, Ord., X, 450, 

‘4 Compte do Pierre de Gorramont, Rib. Nat., Coll, Rourgogne, vol. 104, 
£, 1070, 

w Todd. J. 201. July 20 Burgundy wrote the seignenr de Bonnieres ot 
Noyelle to seize ‘‘toutes les rentes, terres, possessions, revenues, et autres 
bons meubles et debtes,’’ also all provisions ia Peronne, belonging to the 
eaptain of Mesux and other Armagnacs, to sell thom immediately, and to 
pay the money to the receiver at Bapaume, Bib. Nat,, fr, 26042, no, 6280, 

7% Compte de Pierre de Gorremont, Bib. Nat., Coll, Bourgogne, vol. 104, 
£. 195. On f. 19679 is record of the repayment of 300 livres, 

‘1 Le Fons Melicoeq, Une Cité Picarde, p. 96, note ** mentions such a 
demand on Noyon. 78 Fauquombergue, IT, 63. 

7 Compte de Pierre de Gorremont, wt supra, £. 198, 
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His enemies controlled the Marne and Seine by their pos- 
session of Meaux and Melun, while also commanding the 
roads from the southwest at Montlhéry and the castles 
captured in January. From these places they could inter- 
fere with the provisioning of the capital, raid to the city 
gates, and surprise strongholds in the vicinity.” When 
they surprised Compiégne on July 21, 1418, the situation 
was still further complicated. Here they placed a strong 
garrison which was able to dominate the great trading 
routes into Picardy, even as.far west as the Pontoise- 
Beauvais road." Duke John undertook to furnish relief by 
following the strategy employed by the Armagnaes ear- 
lier in the year. He launched an expedition against 
Montlhéry with a view to opening the roads into Maine, 
Perche, and Beauce. All available forces, including the 
Parisian militia, were put into the field,* leaving Paris 
to be defended by a force of only 150 men.’* To augment 
this force and ensure against surprise, the king abolished 
all exemptions among the citizens from watch and ward, 


so Letters of May 30 and June 4, 1418, tell how tho Armagnaes fell back 
to Melun after the Paris revolution, after vainly trying to recover the 
city, Garnier in Bult. de ba Soc. de l’Hist. de Paris, LV, 4850. St. Denis, VI, 
286, writes that prices of graia, oil, meat, and wood were quadrupled. For 
the raid on Paris? suburbs from Montihéry see Fanquembergue, I, 168. For 
the capturo of Legny on Sopt, 13, and its recapture by L’Isle-Adam seo 
iid., 166; Cordellens, p. 264; Monstrelet, IIT, 287-8; “Le Livre des Tra- 
hitous,”? p. 140. In October Tanguy du Chitel was threatening Senlis and 
the city epposled to Burgundy for a garrison of 80 men, Bernier, p. 12. 

SLA, Sorel, La prise de Jeanne d’dre devant Compidgne ot i'histoire des 
sidges dela méme ville sous Charles VI et Charles VII d’apres tes documents 
inédits (Orleans, 1889), p. 52, quoting registres de 1’Hotel de Ville de 
Compitgne; Cordeliers, p. 262; Monstrelet, TIT, 278; St. Denis, VI, 254. 

#2 Aug. 12 the duke of Burgundy was retained in the royal serviea with 
4000 mor-at-arms and 2000 archers at 4090 france » month, Plancher, ITT, 
Prowwes, no. 307, Monstrelet, IIT, 291, estimates the Parisiens at 7000 
combatants, 

#34(Jeeques Lamban, couseiller du Roy, Bailly de Vermandois, commis 
par le Roy A la garde de In Pravosté de Paris, et ordomne eaptaine des gens 
armes, seavoir cont hommes d’armes et cinguante hommes de trait, pow 
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conferring power upon the local officers to compel even 
churchmen to do their part.* Despite these efforts the 
attack, though kept up for three weeks, waa barren of 
results.°* 

At the same time the duke wag using diplomacy to se- 
eure foreign aid and internal concord in order to carry 
out his program of freeing Normandy from the English.” 
New envoys were dispatched to Castile and Aragon seek- 
ing alliances and military aid “‘en la prochain saison 
deste au service au Roy." In October" the Castilian 


Je garde, seurté, ot defense de la ville de Paris’?; Compte de Pierre de 
Gorremont, Bib. Nat., Coll. Bourgogne, vol. 104, f. 199v9; Fauquembergue, 
1, 188. "Sept. 4, Arch. Nat., K 950, m0. 25. 

a8'Tho army arrived before MontlhGry Aug. 22, St. Donis, VI, 268. 

sad unionem et conservatiunam, ad obviandum Auglorum hostilitate, 
no clade belliea in interitum rueret tota gens Normancrum, coneessa patria 
eolonis invisis,?’ Denifle ot Chatelain, IV, 846, no, 2107, 

87 Ang. 20, payment to Diego a’Oliviors, chamberlain of the duke of 
Burgundy, ‘pour subvenir aux frais qu’il Tuy convenoit faire en son voyage 
ordons par Je Roy—par devers les Roys de Castille et d’Arrago et 
ailleurs es partes d’Espagne pour aucunes choses qui touchoient grandemext 
Ye Roy et I’honneur de eon royaume,’? Compta de Pierre de Gorremont, 
los, eit., f. 201, Oct. 7, 8000 livres paid the seignour do Nevfchittel, grand 
master of the royal household, who ‘fut envoye en Espagne par le Roy, 
pour aucanes grandes besongnes tonehans grandement 1’honneur et utilité 
de Roy et son Royaume,’? ibid. f. 202. This envoy kad been in Spain on a 
royal mision'in March 1417, at which timo he must have boon an Armagnac. 
An embassy dispatched before June 2, 1418 (vide infra, note 82), must also 
have been Armagnae and was apparently still in Spain, That the question 
of recognizing one party ot the other entered into the poliey of either 
Castile or Scotland dose not appenr from any of the sources. The loan from 
Albany, however (vide eupra, p. 106), is tho only assistance knowa to have 
reached the Burgundiane. This may be due to the fact that by the time 
either Castile or Scotland was really prepared to give actual assistance the 
situation in Franca had heen simplified by the murder of Duke John, 60 
that thore was but one anti-English party, The Seota had beon quite willing 
to form an alliance with the Burgundians, acting through Charles VI, st 
the time when they were the chief opponents of Henry, In Spain both 
Oliviere and Neufchitel were in Burguadian pay, Compte do Pierre de 
Gorremont, #. 20500, 

‘Modesto Lafuente, Historia General de Espafa (15 vola., Madrid, 1861- 
1889), TV, 336. 
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cortes met, and being informed, apparently falsely, that 
Henry had declared war on Castile, voted a subsidy to 
arm a fleet for the French." Envoys were also sent to 
Gueldres, Mons, Scotland, and Lorraine, to Navarre, and 
Foix, for aid, while commissioners went into Picardy and 
Flenders for ‘‘les affaires tres importantes.’*° With 
Scotland an alliance was concluded and promises of aid 
were obtained." Negotiations with the Armagnacs were 
pushed. To accelerate them Breton mediation was em- 
ployed, and the dauphin’s wife was sent to her husband 
“pour luy exposer les moyens pour appaiser les discord— 
afin de par apres proceder 4 l’expulsion de ses ennemis 
et adversaires d’Angleterro qui lors occupaient grand 
partie de Duchie de Normandie.’™ The peace of St. 
“Maur-des-Fossés resulted. For the moment this seemed 
to realize the popular hopes of united action, for already 
the scheme had been advanced that after the establish- 
mont of peace, Burgundy should attack the English with 
all his forces, while the dauphin and Brittany operated 
in Guienne and Lower Normandy.” 


© *Comienza Is Cronica del serenismo Principe Don Juan, segundo rey 
esto nombre en Castille y en Leon, escrita por el noble 6 muy prudente 
eaballoro Ferman Perez de Guzman, senor do Batres, del st consejo”? 
(Cromicos de tos Reyes de Castilia, I, 291-695, Madrid, 1877), p. 318. Here- 
‘after referred to as ‘'Cronica del Rey D, Juan IT,’? 

"Le Roy fist venir des Escostois pour 1s tuition et defense de son 
‘Rayaume;’? Compte de Pierro de Gorremont, £, 198, ‘“Massire Jehan Oceoes, 
dit Hoceorequin, chevalier, chambelan, fut envoyé vers le Due da Gueldres, 
des Mons, ot autres Amis, cousins, et allies de Roy domander succaurs eontes 
Te Roy ce Angleterze.’? The bishop of Ross went to Scotland, the bishop of 
‘Thérouanne and Sir David Brimeu into Picardy, ébéd., £. 20670. 

%“T) fut fait alliance entre le Roy, le Roy d’Bscoese, et le Due 47Al- 
Danie,’? iid, f. 20709, The master of requests fllowed Rosa ‘vers le Duc 
a’Albanie et aulires seignoure dudit Royaume pour les paier et requerir ot 
sommer sur 1’eyde qu’ils avoient promis an Hoy,’” #éd., f. 20072, 

9 Compte de Pierre de Gorremont, f. 206v°, For negotiation with Brittany 
sve ibid, f. 20610; St. Denis, VI, 278; Jaurnat d’um Bourgeois, p. 115; 
‘Fauquemberguo, I, 168, 

%9 Avis fait pour le bien da la Paix et union de co Royaume’? dated 
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During the months of negotiation while the French 
were attempting to settle their internal political disputes, 
active operations against the English remained in abey- 
ance. Frontier skirmishing took place along the Seine ;* 
Jacques d’Harcourt continued to hold the Paris road at 
Htrépagny ** and a pro-Burgundion bandit carried on 
indiscriminate guerilla warfare west of the Oise.” Offi- 
cials appointed to office in the conquered province were 
informed that they must collect their salaries in their 
bailliwicks despite the enemy or go unpaid.” Until the 
national powers could be united, however, neither faction 
dared attack the English army whose strength, reputa- 
tion, and prospects of success were already beginning to 
gain partisans in Upper Normandy, and which, on July 
29, had laid siege to Rouen. 


Ang. 4, 1418; Fenin, appendix, p. 274. This was probably only @ proposal. 
Tt also seems probable that it emanated from the Armagnac side insomuch 
as it throws on Burgundy the heaviest task of mosting the English king, 
thereby risking defeat which would have assured the political supremacy of 
the Armagaaes, 

% Aug. 16, there was a skirmish at Quillebouf, Aug, 17, 2 Prench company 
raided the suburbe of Evreux, Aug. 28, the English won a skirmish near 
Louviera capturing 180 ‘‘personas generosas,”? Welsingham, Ypodigma, 

, 487, 
Pi Feats, p- tot. 

% Monstrelet, TIT, 282. “Au temps du sitge de Rouen, que les Anglais 
otafent devant la ville, ot que Mgr Guy le Boutelller etait capitaine duait 
Yeu de Rouen, il vint de nuit, & Saint-Etienne, des brigands qui couraient 
‘par Te pays, on l’hatel at mancir seigneurial, parce qu il y avait des Anginis 
‘qui otaient audit hétel ot manoix, ot parce que lesdits briganda ne pouvaient 
prondre ni avoir leadite Anglais, lesdits brigands metizent et boutirent Ie 
fen andit hotel et manoir, dont une partie dudit manoir arse et brates, ot 
n'y demeura que 1’h0tel ob 1’on fait Ia salle, qui est de present of les lettres 
‘ot franchises qui avait ledit seigneur Olivier de Damfront furent brileo;?? 
quoted from ‘“Pices appartenant A la famille de M. Rondeaux’? in P. 
Duchemin, Histoire de $t, Brienne du Eowvray (Rouen, 1892), p. 29. 

8r Sept. 26, William de Crames was made bailli of Evreux, ‘quia patria 
‘oceupatur ab Anglieis, provieum fnit ut de patria stipeadia percipiantur,”” 
Fangquembergue, I, 173. 

es The count of Iarcourt was suspected of treasonable designs when 
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On the southern frontier of Normandy, on the other 
hand, both parties were actively engaged in irregular 
warfare against the English and each other. In the early 
months of 1418 there had been widespread fear of Eng- 
lish invasion southward.” This fear was kept alive by the 
activity of the frontier garrisons with whom the truce 
evidently remained a dead letter. Sir John Cornwall led 
a raid up to the walls of Le Mans where he burned the 
suburbs.” Nor were the French backward in raiding 
English territory where they met with some success. 
Assembling men to relieve Domfront,™ the bastard of 
ho withdrew to his castle and held aloof from the war, Moustrelet, III, 258. 
On July 30, 1418, a man was pilloried and his tongue piereed at Abbeville 
for saying ‘‘qu’ll y avait ici dix & douze pereonnes dos plus notables, 
chargeés des clefs des portes de 1a ville, qui étaient d’ascord aver le comte 
@'Harcourt pour livrer la place an Anglais, s’ils s’etaient presontés aux 
portes,’? Thierry, IV, 2878. 
ia February, 1418, Tours was propering for defonso against the 
English, Doloville Le Roulx in Le Cabinet Historique, XXII, 166. At the 
same time the count of Vertus felt it necessary to send troops ‘'tres hestive- 
ment pour la garde, sourté, et deffense de ville et chastel [de ChAteandun] 
pour es que les englois sont & present wur le pays dillee environs en grant 
nombre,’ Bib. Nat, fr. nowy. neq. 3642, nos, 714-6, Yn the following month 
he sent re-onforcements to Orleans (Arch, Nat, K 88,.n0. 20), and put 
garrisons into his eastles ‘pour doubie des englois estans prez’? (Bib, Nat, 
fr. nowy. neq. 3842, no, 719). During April, May, and June he kept men in 
the castles of Orleansis, Blois, and Dunois ‘pour doabte dos englois qui 
Ven dit ehscun jour vouloir veuir en noz dix puys;’? sid, nos, T24-5. For 
July 1 there is record of expenditures for provisions “pour le despense de 
plusieurs ouvriers et autres gens de la chastellenie [de Chiteaurenault] qui 
ont fait et repare lee fossez, assis Jo pal, ot fait plusiers autres reparacions 
oudit chantel,’? iid, no. 727, 

200 Jouvenel des Ursing, p, 546, places this event in 1418, If so it must 
have been befare June 9 when Cornwall was at Louviers (Cal, Norm. Rolls, 
41.711). For 1417 or 1418 thore are letters of the queen of Sivily restoring 
to the eanons of St, Pierro do la Cour tho gardona nsuxpod by a certain man 
afier ‘les Eugloys eureat brallex tous les forbourgs, et par especial, Ia 
the derriere L’eglise de Saint Pierre, en lequelle estoient les mrisons dea 
chanoines;** Cartulaire du Chapitre rovat de St. Pietre de ta Cour du Mans 
(M, d'Elbeuf and abbé L. J, Denis, editors, Archives Historiques du Maine, 
IV, Le Mans, 1900-1907}, no, 151. 

101 Warwiek laid siege to Domfront April 2, 1418. 
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Alengon regained Fresnay-le-Vieomte. An attempt on 
Beaumont-le-Vicomte accomplished nothing, but when re- 
peatod in July by Ambrose do Loré the fortress was cap- 
tured; ‘‘and in this fashion they recovered well on to 
twelve or fifteen fortresses.”" The Paris revolution 
complicated the situation by stimulating Armagnac 
operations in Touraine. During June an army was assem- 
bling at Bourges, which aroused the apprehensions of 
the Burgundian captain of Tours." July saw the begin- 
ning of active operations in the form of an attack on 
Montrichard, a demonstration before Tours itself, and 
the capture of Azay-le-Rideau, opening the road to 
Chinon where the dauphin set up his headquarters August 
4, 1418." Operations in so distant a field were impossible 
for the Burgundian government which could only send 
encouraging letters to its adherents. In August a truce 
was arranged ‘‘in order that the poor peasants could sow 
their wheat,’”°* but Anjou, nevertheless, continued to be 
a field for Burgundian raiders.’” Simultaneously came an 
appeal to the king from Mont St. Michel for financial 
assistance in maintaining the abbey against the English, 

101 Jonvenel des Ursins, pp. 539-40, puts these events in 1417 which eon- 
tradieta hin atatement about relieving Demfront. For border warfare sea 
aloo p. 648, The dato for the rovovery of Boanmont is inforrod from a 
document of Aug. 4, whereby the bastard of Alengon appoinied a captain, 
Robert rigor, Le Chateau ef ta Ville de Beawmont-te-Vicomte pendant t'én- 
vasion anglaiee, 1417-1460 (Mamers, 1901), p. 20. 

108 Delaville Le Roulx in Le Cabinet Historique, XXIII, 177. 

104 2bid., pp. 178-184, 

10» July 27 Charles VI wrote to Tours that he intended to order La Hire 
and other harons of Brittany and Anjou to hasten to the city’s aid, The 
captains wara directed to resist tha danphin ‘‘le plus diligemment, subtile- 
ment, ot saigoment que faire lo pourrex.’” Luzarche, Lettres Hiet,, p. 21. 

196 Aug. 19 the count of Vertus wrote to the citizens of Toure acceding 
to the truce, did, p. 25. 

40" Aug. 22 the queen of Sicily wrote complaining that men of her servieo 
wore held prisoners at Sablé and La Flache, which were evidently in Bur- 
gundian hands, aid,, p. 29, 
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inasmmoh as ite revenues were cut off by the enemy. Al- 
ready the monks had spent 10,000 francs to put the isle in 
a state of defense and to prepare for a siege. The king 
responded by ordering the fugitive vieomtes of Av- 
tanches and Coutances, and the mint master of St. Lé to 
pay over 1500 livres to the monks, these officials boing held 
personally responsible for the payment.'* More effective 
measures for defending the Mont, however, might be ex- 
pected if the duke of Brittany could be brought into the 
field, His truce with Henry terminating at Michaelmas 
had been prorogued until All Saints, consequently he 
need not hesitate to consider beginning hostilities, nor to 
accept 10,000 franes os an inducement to join the 
French? 

Meanwhile the siege of Rouen continued. The details 
of the actual operations, the vigorous sallies of the be. 
sieged, the famine and its attendant horrors need not be 
recounted.” They did not affect the strategy of the cam- 
paign. As soon as the Seine was crossed, even before the 
fall of Pont de l'Arche, the English had overrun the 
country east and north of the city." For a long siege the 
problem before Henry was one of provisioning his army, 
He could draw upon Lower Normandy, for the road was 
already partly protected by truces as well as castles, and 

tos Royal letier of Aug. 8, Simeon Luce, Chronique du Mont-Saint- 
Michel, 1545-1468 (2 vola,, Société dex Anciens textes francsises, Paris, 
1880), I, 88, The king also accorded permission to levy an ‘‘aide'? on 
beverages to mect the expenses of defending the Mont, “Thomas lo Roy 
¢t le MS des Curiouses Recherches du Mont Sainct Michsl,’? Mém. S00. 
Antiq. Norm., XXTX, 467, 

106'Le Roy douna 10,000 franes au Due de Bretagne par lettres de 16 
Septembre 1418 ponr s’etre employé avec ses gendarmes contre lea Anglois 
en Normondio,’? Compte de Piorrs de Gorremont, £, 2010, 

130899 Puisoux, Siége et Prive de Bowen. 

111 They (‘chevaucherent toute Ia valleé et pristrent le chastel de Douville 
et de Loge ompré, jourta le pont Pierre, et puis chevaucher devant St, 
Katharine et deschondirent & Ni-de-Quion, ot sinleront logier & Fontaine: 
Je-Bourg, et les autres partout le pauz d’entour,”? Cochon, p. 286, 
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in August and September the bailli of Evreux was still 
further empowered to make truce with the captains of 
Courville, Maillebois, and Vernon, with authority to en- 
courage commercial relations between Evreux and Ver- 
non by granting safe-conducts until the end of vintage." 
Foraging in Upper Normandy prevailed but was ham- 
pered by the French in the castles between Rouen and 
Paris.“ Re-enforcementa arrived from England in July, 
500 Irish (200 horse and 300 foot) led by the prior of 
Kilmaynam,™ and were sent out to meet the French com- 
panies."* These were followed by Warwick’s expedition- 
ary force from the south after the fall of Domfront.* 
This division was sent to open the Seine to provision 
ships coming from England by capturing Caudebec. For 
six days only the town resisted,“ agreeing to a truce on 
September 9 under which free passage along the river 
was accorded the English." The capture of Quillebeuf'* 
completed the English control of the lower Seine with the 
exception of Honfleur, which was rendered impotent by 
its isolation and by the English occupation of Harfleur. 
The fall of Cherbourg concluded the conquest of Lower 
Normandy" and released for the siege of Rouen Glouces- 
ter’s forces already augmented by new troops from 
England. 

31 August 1416, Cal. Norm, Rolls, £1.696-7. 

111 Chiteau-Gaillard, La Rocke-Guyon, Boueonvillers, Gisors, Gournay, and. 
‘Nenfebatel, ‘Le Livre des Trahisons,"” p. 140. 

44P, R. O,, Teruo Roll 636, m. 9. 118 Monatrelat, TIT, 285. 


33¢ Surrondered July 92, 1418, Livius, p. 51. 
237 Chastellain, Chron, de Norm, p, 190, 


118 Rélea de Bréquigny 226. 119 Elmham, p. 190. 
12 Ang. 22, 1418, the city agreed to surrender Sopt, 29, Roles de 
Bréquigny 221, 


38: Elmham, p. 161. Gloucester’s name first appears among the com- 
missions of array on Nov, 6 (Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41,718), whith indicates 
thet he arrived after Oct, 6, the date of the previous muster (i24d, 717). 
Inasmuch ns the distanes from Cherbourg to Rouen via Evreux and Pont 
do I'Arcke ip wbout 240 miles, Gloucester’s army, hed it begun to merch 
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That siege, on its part, was dragging.* At Caen and 
Louviers there had been indications of sedition and con- 
spiracy.* The dauphin and Duke John might make peace 
and unite against Henry ;!* indeed they were negotiating 
to that very end. The duke had repudiated the truce and 
showed no disposition to consider an Anglo-Burgundian 
peace. The king of England was not inclined to conquer 
all France. He did not even wish to maintain an army on 
the defensive in Normandy lest it be unable to live on the 
country.” He consequently again resorted to diplomacy 
to keep his enemies apart, turning, as before, to the 
“‘outs’’ before whom he could dangle the hope of recover- 
ing Paris in return for recognition of English claims to 
Guienne, Normandy, and Calais, with a free hand in 
Flanders.” On this basis negotiations for a truce were 
opened with the dauphin, who, despite the treaty of St. 
Maur-des-Fossés, had no hesitancy about sending an 
embassy to meet the English at Alengon.”" 

Henry felt no immediate anxiety about vigorous oppo- 
sition in the field, for the duke of Burgundy at Paris was 
immediately after the surrender, could scarcely have reached Henry before 
mid-October. 

122A London haberdeshor was imprisoned for suying, ‘‘for and y were 
there with IIL M men of armys—y wood breko his seo, and make hem of 
‘Hoon dokke hys tayle, And fordermore he sayde that he vere not able to 
abyde there, were hit that the Duk of Borgoyne kepte his enemys fro 
hym,’? Elis, Original Letters, Ind aeries, T, 18. 

1" Onl. Norm. Rolls, 41.714,716; P. Le Gachoux, Aatce de ta Chancetlerie 
@°Heari TZ concernant ta Normandie sove la domination Anglaise, 1428- 
1436 (2 vols., Société de 1’Histoire de Normandie, Paris, 1907), T, 17-20. 

124 Proceedings, UI, 387. 325 1bid., p. 350. 

120 Ibid., p. 3513, 

121 Gafe-conducts for these ambassadors are dated Ost. 14, 1418, Réles 
de Bréquigny 1182; commissions to the English negotiators are of Oct. 26, 
ef. Odolant-Desnos, Mémoires Historiquea sur la ville d’Alengon et sur 
seigneure (2 vols., Alengan, 1787), IL, 9. Doubtless the dauphin was no mo 
aincore than Henry, who was ready from the start to break with Charles 


and league himself with Burguady should the latter recognize the English 
Pretensious to the French crown; Proceedings, IT, 354, 
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“yithout any great powor of men-at-arms.’ To the 
appeals from Rouen, supplemented by urgings from the 
university, John the Fearless returned “bonne et gra- 
cieuse response,’’ with assurances that he was recruiting 
an army to raise the siege.” Like his rivals he found him- 
self, when confronted with the English war, insufficiently 
supplied with men and money to risk a battle. Repeated 
proclamations of the ban and arriére-ban proved as in- 
effective as formerly, for ‘‘paucissimi comparuerunt, 
soubz umbre des debas et divisions de ce royaume, ou par 
deffanlte de paiement, ou par deffaulte de bonne loyaulté 
et obeissance, ou autrement par aultre voye, ingua alius 
sie, alius sie, ibat.””" Popular patience had been ox- 
hausted by Armagnac taxation against which Burgundy 
had issued many a manifesto, consequently new methods 
for raising revenue must be found. The fears of the 
Parisians, with an English siege impending, would make 
them submissive to financial innovations. In October, 
therefore, grant was obtained of the right to levy for ten 
months a tariff upon all wines entering the capital, from 
which there were to be no exemptions.” At Amiens also 
the proximity of the English army aroused great anxi- 
ety, and to that town the king turned for money, writing 
October 4, 1418 a request that immediately, in the least 
burdensome manner, the sum of 30,000 francs be collected. 
to relieve Rouen. There, as at Paris, the normally exempt 
submitted, even the bishop permitting the levy upon his 
subjects.'* In return the king graciously allowed the con- 

128 Did, p. 352, 

329 Denifie et Chatelain, IV, 350, no, 2111, 

180 Pauquembergue, I, 203; St, Denis, VI, 262, 

am Beport on the Foedera, ‘Archives de France,” p, 207; Fauquem- 
bergue, I, 177-8, 182, The university voluntarily submitted but waa granted 
exemption, Oct. 27, Denifle et Chatelain, IV, 352, no, 2116. This levy waa 
worth 100,000 francs according to Monstrelet, TIT, 293. 


492 Calonno, Hist. @’Amiora, II, 370-1. 
s90 Thierry, Recueil, IT, 77-76. A rather vague letter to Reima of the same 
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tinuation of the local tariff for paying the city debts and 
the expenses of defense." Later in the year commis- 
sioners went to the other ‘‘bonnes villes du royaume, pour 
chercher & engager des joyaux et une partie du domaine 
royal en Normandie [1] jusqu’a concurrence d’une somme 
de 10,000 livres necessaires pour le recouvrement de la 
ville de Rouen.’"* As at Amiens taxes were laid on the 
diocese of Beauvais and the bailliage of Vermandois.” 
Where possible the government again resorted to bor- 
rowing.” To the confiscations from the Armagnacs, 
which had increased the revenue during the summer, were 
added those from men who had submitted to the English 
conqueror.” The unsuccessfulness of these efforts to im- 
provise revenue in a national crisis can be inferred from 
the complete failure to accomplish the object in view. The 
only record of results oxisting shows that considerable 
sums had to be deflected from immediate military needs 
to the recompensing of faithful supporters, both cities 
and individuals, whose lands had suffered by war, or who 
were straightened to pay their ransoms."* By December 
ate may possibly be preliminary to seeking help there for the army in- 
tended to reliove Rouen, Le Moyen Age, 2¢ série, XX, 320-381, 

1M Thierry, TT, 85-98, 18 Ord., X, 501; Pauquembergue, I, 210. 

18 Moustrelet, TIT, 294, 

am The mint master at Tournai was approached for @ loan of 20,000 
francs whieh he reduced to 17,500 franes, Fauquembergue, IT, 63-4. The 
Parlement of Paris assessed itself 1000 francs to offer the king for the aid 
of Hoven, ‘bid,, I, 212, On Jan, 23, 1419, the commissioners appointed to 
collect loans from the royal offleials and the Parisians for the relief of 
Rowen paid in 1220 livres parisis, Bib, de Rouen, Collection Leber 5870, 
tome IIT, Jomalia thesauri, t, 225, 

488 Oct. 6, 1418, confiscation of the possessions of Alain le Ley who 
hod joined tho English, Fenin, appondix, p. 280. 

309 The Compte de Pierre de Gorremont records 20,000 francs to the 
seigneur de Borniers (f, 19970), 24,000 francs to the city of Paris (f. 201), 
2000 francs to the seigneur de Saillenay to pay his ransom (sid.), 1000 
franea to madame d’Estoutoville whose husband was a prisorer in England 
(f, 201ve), 1000 francs to the master of the duke’s household, held prisoner 
at Careassonne (f, 202v°), 3000 livres to Jacques de Vierville who had been 
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5, 1418 the burden upon Paris of supporting the men-at- 
arms and strengthening fortifications was so heavy that 
the king granted the city all profits from the mint for two 
months.” Meanwhile, even in the face of great national 
danger, there was murmuring against the weight of taxes 
levied in unprecedented fashion.“ 

Tn addition to the financial problem, the very serious 
question of food supply also faced the government. The 
situation of the previous December was now reversed. 
The Burgundians held Paris, the Armagnacs were at 
Compiégne, Meaux, Melun, and Montlhéry, and were by 
no means inactive,'* while the English controlled most of 
Normandy. Probably twelve months of war had con- 
siderably aggravated conditions by extensive devasta- 
tion continually recurring, for the Paris basin had been 
fought over with little interruption sinee August 1417, 
not to mention previous intermittent ravaging. No sooner, 
therefore, did men-at-arms begin to respond to the royal 
summons, than the difficulty of feeding both them and the 
capital became greater and greater. On October 15, 1418 
the parlement met to consider how to provide food for 
Paris, how to prevent men-at-arms, claiming to be Bur- 
gundion supporters, from interrupting the flow of pro- 
visions to the city, and how to persuade them instead to 
a fugitive from Paris for six years (f. 202v0), 500 livres to Sir Athis do 
Brimen for his Aginconrt ransom (f, 204vo)—total 71,500 livres, Bib. Nat., 
Gol, Bourgogne, vol. 104, Oct. 5, 1418, gift of 2550 livres to Chastellus to 
assist in paying the ransom of his men-at-arms taken prisoners at Lowviers 
by the English, Pores, Znventaire Collection Chastellur, no. 546, 

140 ‘en faisant ouvrer en In. diete monnoye pendant les mots da Decembra 
et Tanvior ot sur le droit do sciguourage upartoxant au Roy, & couse de la 
grande deapense quills fulsient. pour l’entrolenement de certain nombre de 
gens d’armes et de trait etans en Ia dieto ville pour Ia garde d ‘icelle estans 
Isic]; pour Is fortifiestion tellement qu'il Iour en coustcit par mois 12000 
Sivres tournois,’’ Compte de Pierre de Gorremont, f. 204v8, 

441 Onus grave, alias non impositum, quemplurimi impacienter ferontes, 
murmurando incongruum roputabant,” Bt. Denis, VI, 292, 

141 Flammermont, Sens, p. j. 9, p. 273. 
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protect merchants and victuallers.* Food was very dear 
within the city,“ and in the region towards Ronen, where 
the new army was assembling, the country was stripped 
and the enemy in oceupation of the towns." By the latter 
part of November it was rumored in Paris that such 
forces as had beon gathered and pushed forward Roucn- 
ward were leaving for want of food. 

Insistent appeals from the besieged, menaced with 
famine, made plain, late in October, the necessity for 
prompt action.’ We get some glimpse of the French 
strength from the record of forces in respectable numbers 
mustering at Troyes, less than a fortnight’s march from 
Paris.** On November 12 the king attended mass at Nétre 
Dame preparatory to taking the ficld.* On the 16th 
proclamation of the ban and arriére-ban was renewed?” 
and the royal and ducal baggage sent forward to St. 
Denis." Thither Charles followed the next day to take 
the Oriflamme,” only to return immediately to Paris on 


148 Panquembergue, I, 183-4: week later 400 men were detailed to 
convoy provisions to Paris, ébid., p. 186. 

34¢ Journal dun Bourgeois, p. 116-7, a40.8t. Denis, VI, 294, 

148 Letter of Nov. £2, 1418, from e citizen of Paris to Sir Jacques 
Paillart, Brit. Mus, Add. Ch. 74. This too reports high prices at the 
eapital. 447 St, Donia, VI, 290, 

348 Oct. 20, muster against the English of ten Burgundian captains with 
354% ‘*payés.’” The exact number of men eannot be determined because a 
“<payd’? represents merely a simple squite's wages; a squire bachelor or a 
knight was equivalent to more than one, while an archer would be loss, Two 
items illasteate thie; 20 squires hachelor aro dosignated os 39 ‘puyda,’? ard 
65 squires and 19 archers ax 74 ‘‘payés.’? In addition, there were cuptains 
with a “certain nombre,’ not to mention troops recorded in such a way 
that it is not clear whether or not they were part of this muster. Compte de 
Joan Fraignot, Bib, Nat., Coll. Bourgogne, vol. 104, #. 213, 

349 Feuguembergue, I, 192, 194, 

3808t, Denis, VI, 204, 381 Brit, Mus., Add, Ch. 74. 

382 8¢, Denis, VI, 300 gives Nov. 10 as the date for taking the Oriflamme. 
‘This is a weak earlier than the strictly contemporary statementa of Pau- 
quembergue and Sir Jacques Paillart’s correspondent. Tho monk probsbly 
got the wrong Thursday in nis notes. 
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the arrival of an English herald bringing defiance from 
Henry. Finally on November 25"* the king and duke 
again took their departure from Paris, establishing head- 
quarters three days later at Pontoise. Here they remained 
for a month,’* attempting to negotiate with Henry, send- 
ing renewed summonses to the dauphin to mareh north 
and join them,’ receiving delegations from Paris urging 
that everything be done to relieve the besieged.” Mean- 
while Rouen starved and the Armagnac eaptains con- 
tinued to pillage to the walls of the capital.* The Bur- 
gundian companies at Pontoise, suffering from want, 
took to living off the country, much to the discontent of 
the people thus forced to suffer the privations of war 
without seeing any effort to expel the invader. Money, 
also, to pay the men-at-arms, became scarce, and need for 
it was immediate, for troops were still assembling and 
must be paid if they were to be kept together for active 
operations." In conjunction with these military prepara- 
tions, a fleet with a convoy of provision ships was to fit 
out at Abbeville and Le Crotoy, and make its way up 
the Seine, but apparently nothing was accomplished to- 
wards its equipment,” 

By the end of December the country about Pontoise 
would no longer support the army, consequently head- 


353 Brit. Mus. Add, Ch., 74, 384 Fauquembergue, T, 202, 

355 Petit, p, 444. 186 St, Denis, VI, 302. 

167 Feuquembergue, I, 219. 161 Journal d'un Bourgeoie, p. 119. 
360 St, Denis, VI, 300, S04, 190 Fauquembergue, I, 210. 


an The Compte de Pierre de Gorremont (£. 208v°) mentions for Dee. 
1418, ‘‘Messire Guy, Seigneur de Miraulmont, chevalier, conseiller et 
ehambelan du Roy, fut, par son commandement, devers Monsengnaur Mos- 
sire chan do Luxembourg pour Je faire venir avee le plus grande nombre 
de gens d’armes et de trait pour aller combattre les Anglois.’? Quittances 
for companies in the fleld or mobilizing are noticed in Villevieille, Tresor 
Gencalogique, 1, 208, II, 43. The arbalestera of Tournai joined the king at 
Pontoise, de Smet, B.C. F., IIL, 370. 

2#2 Extract from the Compte de Pierre de Gorremont published in Petit, 
p. 614, 
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quarters were moved to Beauvais,"* whither the Picard 
nobles and the communal militia had heen summoned.’ 
But even from there the most that could be done was an 
isolated attack upon the English which they easily re- 
pulsed.** A pitched battle that might prove another Agin- 
court the duke dared not risk, even in the face of growing 
discontent at the government’s inaction.** Upon the 
French withdrawal from Pontoise Rouen began to treat 
with tho English” Already the university had written 
the besieged recounting the efforts made in their behalf 
but without holding out any hope of relief. “Chiers et 
bons amis,’? the letter concluded, “Dien vous doint bonne 
prosperite en ce monde et paradis et armes.’”** On Janu- 
ary 13, 1419, tho royal army began to retreat from Beau- 
vais to Beaumont-sur-Oise.” On the same day Rouen 


102 Tbid., 444; Gachard, ‘Archives de Dijon,” p, 240; Fanquemborgue, 
1, 220. 

364 Monstrelet, IIT, 298-9; Cordoliors, p. 268; Jan. 11 the men of Amiens 
set out to join the army, Thierry, TI, 78. 

106 Monstrelet, ITT, 901; Fenin, p. 105, 

16This discontent is reflected in the chroniclers who dwell upon the 
“‘mout grent puissance de gens’ with which Burgundy did nothing, Fenin, 
p. 106; de Smet, R. C. F., IIT, 370. Chnstellain, Chron. de Norm., p. 188, 
accuses the duke of keeping up the spirit of the Rouenese with false 
hopes, Monstrolet, IIT, 300 records a promise by Burgmdy, made to an 
‘embassy sent by Rouen to him at Beauvais, to bring relief hy Jan. 7, 1419, 
i, @, “lo quatorzigme jour apres Noel.’ The fact that Burgundy arrived 
‘at Bouuvais on Dec. 28, 1418 (Petit, p. 444) and that the city began to 
trout on Jan 2, 1419 makes it seem that, eithor tha embassy met Burgandy 
at Pontoise, or the story is mercly another sign of the popular dissatisfac- 
tion with the Burgundian failure, The pro-Burgundian author of the 
Journal d’un Bourgeois fulminates against ‘‘les faulx traistres de France 
qui ne vonloient que Ia guerre’? (p. 112), and the gentlemen who ‘‘on 
pou s’en mecloient pour la haingue des Bourguignons of Arminalx’? (p. 
120), 

ast Jan, 2, 1419, safe-conducts to an embassy from the city, Réles de 
‘Bréquigay 1212, Jan, 3, another safe-conduct and appointment of commis- 
sioners to treat with the eity, ibid, 253-9. 

188 Denifle et Chatelain, IV, 356-6, no, 2120, 

190 Petit, pp. 444-5, 
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capitulated, agreeing to open its gates in six days."° The 
day before, impressed doubtless by English success, Brit- 
tany agreed to prorogue the truce until the following 
November.** Negotiations with the dauphin and the An- 
gevins still progressed,” and the leading French nobles 
on the Guienne frontier agreed to a cessation of hostili- 
ties until Haster.“* Continued victory not only assured to 
Henry his conquest of Normandy but bade fair to isolate 
Burgundy diplomatically and to prevent a coalition of 
French powers. 

Meanvhile the Burgundian retreat continued, avoiding 
Paris whither the news of Rouen’s capitulation had 
travelled fast." The capital was immediately seized with 
fear that the duke intended to abandon the city to the 
enemy. Repeated embassics waited upon tho king urging 
him to return at least to St. Denis.”* By January 16, 1419 
the army reached Lagny-sur-Marne."* From here Duke 
John sent assurances to the Parisians that he would 
guard and relieve the capital, would victual the city, using 
all diligence to maintain the food supply, would bring his 
army to its relief if attack was made before the end of 
May, and would not withdraw beyond Provins except in 
extreme necessity.’ Simultaneously letters were written 
to other cities justifying the Burgundian failure and urg- 
ing them to remain faithful. The fact that Rouen had been 
defended by Burgundians and that all efforts to raise the 
siege had boon made by the same party was emphasized, 
The dauphin was blamed for the failure to conclude civil 

v0Latin text in Rymer, IX, 664; French text in Cheruel, op. eft., notes, 
p. 39. 211 Rymer, 1X, 663. 

412 Ibid, pp. 662, €70. 319 Théd,, p. 661. 

114 Tho failure of the effort to reliove Rouen was knowa thoro Jan, 12, 
1418, Fenquembergue, T, 229, Tho surrender was known before Jan, 17, 
Sid, p. 282. 178 Ibid, pp, 224-281, 236, 260. 

116 Petit, p. 445. 

11 Burgundy to Paris, Jan. 19, 1419; Perin, appendix p. 287; cited in 
Stein, p. 25, no. 934, 
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peace. That no attack had been made on the English was 
ascribed to failure of the dauphin and the duke of Brit- 
tany to respond to the royal summons to Beauvais, con- 
sequently tho muster had not been sufficiently large to 
justify an attack.” 

The Burgundian strategy of avoiding Paris was wise. 
Difficulty in obtaining supplies for the civil population 
was considerable and ever-present, The English and 
Armagnacs continued to raid close to the city, making 
movement in the environs very dangerous.*” To maintain 
an army there would be impossible. The English might 
besiege the place but if they did they would find them- 
selves in a region in which the Burgundian army had been 
unable to subsist for a month. They could, it is true, bring 
provisions up the Seine. Rouen, however, had shown that 
a strong city could resist for a long time. It might, there- 
fore, be reasonably doubted if the English could endure 
the strain of a second siege under still more difficult con- 
ditions. Should they make the attempt a Burgundian 
army in the field would be of more value to Paris than one 
cooped up within the walls, for by falling back towards 
Burgundian territory it would be in a position to draw 
supplies from a more prosperous district of undoubted 
loyalty, where a force much larger than that at Beauvais 
could probably be assembled.” Accordingly, after plac- 
ing garrisons on the frontiers of Normandy and Picardy, 
and in the bailliages of Sens, Meaux, Melun, and Chartres, 
under the nominal command of the count of St. Pol?* 

178 Charles VI to St, Quentin, Jan, 29, 1419, Georges Lecoeq, Le Siege de 
Bowen en 1£18, réoit du roi Charles VI (St. Quentin, 1875). Notiee of a 
otter to Mantes of tho sume day is in A, Darand and E, Grave, La Chronique 
de Mantes, ov Histoire de Mantes depuis te IX* aizote jusqu’o ta Revolu- 
ton (Mantes, 1883), p. 269. Charles VI to Reims, Jan, 23, Le Moyen Age, 
20 série, KX, 381-888, 

110 Journal dun Bourgeois, p. 193. 


190 Fauquemborgue, I, 237, 
10: Appointed Jan. 19, 1419, Stein, p. 24, uo. 333, 
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Burgundy took up his position at Provins-where he ro- 
mained until May.’ 

The English, no longer threatened by a hostile army 
in the field, employed the early months of 1419 in the 
rapid subjugation of Upper Normandy together with such 
places south of the Seine as had not yet succumbed. As 
early as September, 1418, Salisbury had been commis- 
sioned to take the field for the suppression of rebellion, 
but of his exploits we know nothing." Probably he merely 
undertook a demonstration to overawe such parts of 
Lower Normandy as showed signs of disaffection without 
attempting any conquests. By December 1418 he was back 
in the camp before Rouen. An effort had also been made 
during the siege to negotiate with French captains in Up- 
per Normandy, but of that too there is no recorded re- 
sult.*° With Rouen’s surrender, however, Henry took 
immediate action and sent a force under Exeter to subdue 
the isolated castles to the west and north. It was like- 
wise planned to push eastward towards Paris as a means 
of oxerting pressure on the Fronch to come to terms, as 
well as to prepare for a vigorous offensive against the 
capital should the enemy continue obstinate. For these 
operations Clarence, after being sent on a short expedi- 
tion to secure the Rouen-Dieppe road, was commissioned 
on January 31, 1419.1" It seems probable that Salisbury 
returned gouth of the Seine at this time to co-operate with 
Exeter’s advance along the north bank. 

Many castle captains and local lords did not wait to be 

162 Petit, p. 448, 

168 Sept, 12, 1418, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.7167. 

114 His name appours among the captains mustered at Rouen Doc, 7, 1418 
(ibid, 720), but not in the mustera of the previous October and November 
(Wid, TITS), 

285 Sept, 12, 1418, commission to the lieutenant of Harfleur to treat with 
the captains of Montivilliera and Féeamp, Cal. Norm. Rolle, 41.717. 

446 Jon, 14, 1419, idid., 798, 

ae Ibid, 24, 
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subdued but submitted voluntarily to the king. Those to 
the west saw themselves cut off from all hope of succour 
by the fall of Rouen, Those to the east feared to become 
the first victims in a move on the capital. The roads 
northward from Houen to Dieppe and Neufchatel had 
been opened by the submission of Longueville, Suan, 
Torcy, Arques, and Nesle.* West of this line there was 
no resistance. Montivilliers surrendered to the lieutenant 
of Harfleur,** who was at once empowered to receive the 
allegiance of the town and the vicinage”” From for- 
tresses between Harfleur and Dieppe, Grainville, les 
Loges, Fécamp, Gauzeville, Valmont, Cany, and Vitte- 
fleur, before the end of January the captains came under 
safe-conducts to submit to the king. Already before 
Exeter began his march westward along the Seine, Cau- 
debee, having agreed to abide by the fate of Rouen, had 
been taken over by the English commissioners.** 

Exeter encountered no resistance. On January 31, 1419, 
Lillebonne’* and Tancarville’* agreed to surrender 
within three days. Turning north the duke received the 
formal submission of Fécamp’™ and the neighboring 
forts." Within a weck he was near Dieppe which opened 

1s Jon, 14, Longueville was token into royal protection, Réles de 
‘Bréquigay 1214. Jan. 21, the lords of Torcy, Suane (who also held Arquee), 
and Nesle submitted io Clarence, sbid., 327. Cochon, p. 380 reports the cceu- 
pation of Fontaines Je Bourg, and Monstrelet, III, 309, mentions St. Ger- 
main-cur-Cailly, Bellencombre, and Brequeville aa submitting on Rouen’s 
fall. On Feb, 12, 1419, Sir Thomas Rempston was made captain of Bollen- 
combre, Cul, Norm, Roll, 41.730, 4° Jan, 23, Roles de Bréquigny 208, 

100 Ibid, 1216, 491 Ibid, 1218; Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41,727, 

werent out Jan 23, Bbles de Bréquigny 1213, 

108 bid, 277, supplementing Rymer, IX, 677. Feb. 5, John Herle was ep- 
pointed to take over the town, Cal, Norm. Rolls, £1,747. 

14 Bib, Nat,, fr, 26065, no, 5439, 

105 Feb, 1, Rymer, 1X, 677, supplementing Roles de Bréquigny 282, Feb. 
8, Fastolf was appointed to take over the town, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.747. 

39¢Thiboutet (unidentified) and Gauzeville on Feb, 3, Rymer, TX, 678.0; 
Holes de Bréquigny 286-7. Feb. 2, Sir Christopher Curvea appointed to 
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its gates on February 8." At the same time a subordinate 
expedition under Exeter’s direction was moving eastward. 
along the Rouen-Gisors road.” Btrépagny surrondored 
on February 12” Five days later the captain of Neautle 
castle, an outpost of Gisors to the west, received safe- 
conduet to carry the castle keys to the king.” Avoiding 
Gisors itself, this expedition turned north. Ou February 
9 Gournay capitulated. Neufchitel acted likewise, if 
indeed it had not previously submitted.** It seems prob- 
able also that the occupation of Beauvais was contem- 
plated for on February 2 Warwick was designated as 
captain, but there is nothing to show that it was at- 
tempted. 

The foregoing successes put the English in control of 
the road from Gournay to Dieppe. Local nobles in this re- 
gion had already submitted to the king.“ Further ad- 
vanee northward from Dieppe brought Exeter to the 


take over Cany castle, Cal. Norm, Bolls, 41,725, Feb, 6, the captain of 
‘Vittofleur castle was taken into royal protection, Roles de Bréquigny 1224. 

197 Ibid. 319: Sir William Bourchier had been appointed to receive alle- 
ginnees at Dieppe, ibid. 294. 

388 This is tho only explanation for simultancous actions under Exeter’s 
authority ovcurring at widely divergent points, 

199 Bymer, IX, 678, supplemented hy Holes de Bréquigny 283, 

200 Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.725, Evidently there was some dotay which may 
account for the slower program of this foree, far on Feb. B a socond eafe- 
conduet was insued to the lieutenant of Nesufle for thd samo purpase, id, 
780, An English captain waa appointed Feb. 12, tid. 

201 Rymoer, IX, 688, supplemented by Roles de Bréquigay 296. 

202 Elmham, p. 208, mentions the capture of Nenfchaial by Salisbury, 
Fenin, p. 106, A vicomte for NeufchAtel and Gournay was appointed Feb. 
8 (Roles de Bréquigny 1222), and a euptain on Feb. 12 (Cal, Norm, Rolls, 
41,730). 

208 [bid. The appointment of a captain before the eapture of a place, 
‘usally shortly before, is illustrated by the appointments at Eu, Gourasy, 
Pontoise, Mantos, and Vernon. 

204 Jan. 22 the lord d’Abancourt hed safeconduet to eome to the king, 
Roles de Bréquigny 1213. Feb. 5 Egidius de Rouversy had tha same to coma 
from Reuveray to awear fealty, dbéd. 1220. Praaux sppesrs among tha 
‘English conquests, Monstrelet, TIT, 999, 
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Bresle. Here the submission of Hu, Monceaux, St. Martin 
le Gaillard, and Guillemcourt*” completed for the time 
the conquest of Upper Normandy. The Bresle formed a 
convenient frontier for the moment. Still further advanee 
would have to be pushed to the Somme. Aumfle may have 
been more obstinate than these other places for the ear- 
liest mention of its submission is in a document of De- 
cember 1419 and there in a manner which implies that the 
siege was but recently ended.*** 

South of the Seine expeditions were likewise moving 
east and west. Salisbury, crossing the river at Rouen, 
marched, probably via Pontaudemer,*” to Honfleur which 
capitulated to him February 25. Clarence, to the oast- 
ward, crossed the Seine at Pont de 1’Arche and simul- 
taneously summoned Gaillon and Vernon, both of which 
submitted on February 32° There was no necessity to 
send troops to Mantes, for the authorities, bearing the 


200-Roles de Bréquigny 403, 443; P.R.O. Norman Rolls 10 (6 Henry 
V), part LI, m. 3. The French ewptains agreed to hold the towna until Henry 
was prepared to teke them over. This was an ordinary procedure. The 
Calendar (41.746) fails to make clear just what the agreement was, It was 
really « capitulation like those of other towns with some of the customary 
provisions, 

206 Roles de Bréquigny 706. 

207 Monatrelet, TIT, 309 Tinta this place among the pott-Rouen conquests. 
Tho onrliest appointment at Pontandomer is of Juno 2, 1419 (Cal. Norm. 
Rolle, 42.320). It does not uppour to ave been w stronghold (tho English 
never hud w garrison here during this period), so had not demanded atzen- 
tion during the conquest of Lower Normandy. 

208 R6lee do Bréquigny 313. Chnstollnin, Chron. do Norm., p. 192 anya the 
siege began Feb. 4. His dates aro not trustworthy. He states that Mar, 12 
marked the end of the siege whereas the treaty of Feb, 25 stiptlated sur- 
render by Mar. 16, 

200 Réles de Bréquigny 284, 712; xl, Norm. Rolls, 41.748; Rymer, IX, 
79; St. Donie, VI, 310; Hellot, Oron, de Norm, p. 47. Ohastellain, Chron. 
de Norm, p. 192 records the occupation of “‘Ronguy’? (unidentified) and 
Blara in consequence of the surrender of Vernon and Mantes, ‘The French 
had planned to defend Vernon, for on Jan, 22, 1419, 1500 franes war 
ordered delivered to tho treasurer of war for improving the fortifieations 
and vietualling the town, Fauquembergue, J, 259, 241. 
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keys, met the English envoys on the road" and arranged 
a capitulation on February 5.* Meulan did the same but 
the garrison at Pont de Meulan by refusing, blocked the 
river passage at that point.’ Leaving a force before les 
Goulets," Clarence crossed to the north bank at Vernon™* 
and by occupying Baudemont** and securing the actual 
capitulation of Neaufle,"° connected his new conquests 
with the frontier established by Exeter’s men.”? 

Despite this completion of his Norman conquest the 
English king still faced the necessity of conquering 
France also before he could secure the results of his vie- 
tories. This move he was loath to take lest in striving for 
too much he suffer disaster."* Already French diplomacy 
had raised up Spanish and Scottish enemies against him, 
A month after Rouen surrendered ho wrote to the bishop 
of Winchester in England. ‘Worshipful fader in god, 
right trusti and welbeloved, We grete you wel and witeth 
that we been enformed that the Kyng of Castel maketh a 
grete armee of vesselx whiche shuld be redy in short 
tyme, as is sayde, for to do harme ageinst us and oures 
that that may, which god defende, and in especiale that 
thaire purpos is to doc thaire powerre for to bryane and 
destrne oure navies, and the navie of our lande and 
namely oure shippes ab Hampton. And also thaire ordi- 
nance is to lande in our Reaume for to doo th’annoye that 
that may. Wherefore we wol and charge you that by 

210 St. Denis, VI, 310, aut Bib, Nat., fr. 26042, no, 332, 

212 Bt. Denis, VI, 310. 213 Surrendered Fob. 26, Rymer, 1X, 609. 

214 Probably the new commission dated Feb, 18 marks the beginning of 
this movement, Réles de Bréquigny 305, 

218 Elmkam, p. 205, 

21¢ Fob, 28, 1419, Rymer, IX, 696, supplemented by Rélos do Rréquigny 
307. 

317 Dangu had been surrendared to the king by its lord in January, «bia. 
aa In Oct, 1418, Henry did uot wish to make this move or even to keep 
his army in the field in Normandy, Proceedings, IT, 350. 
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th’avys of our brother of Bedford and of othir suche as 
semeth to your discreccion, ye ordenne in alle haste for 
the governance of onre lande, and for the sauf-warde of 
seurkepyng of oure saide vesselx at Hampton and in 
other places where as evere thay bee, and that thay of the 
portes and of the see eoost al abowte be warned here of in 
alle haste, and charged to be wel awaytyng and redy at ol 
tymes, if any suche thyng happen. Geven under our signet 
en oure castel of Rouen, the XII day of ffeverer.’?” By 
the end of three weeks the sheriffs had proclaimed that 
all men near the coast keep watch against a sudden at- 
tack by a hostile fleet, and commissions of array against 
this expected armada had been issued.** 

Throughout 1419 the English pursued a defensive 
strategy, which aimed, on the one hand, to secure and de- 
fend the frontiers of their new conquests, and, on the 
other, to give support to negotiations for peace. For 
nearly eighteen months they had kept up a continuous 
campaign constantly crowned with success, yet the 
French were as stubborn in their resistance as before. If 
Henry had hoped that the French government, honey- 
combed with corruption and wracked by civil war, would 
collapse under his blows he was sorely disappointed. His 
chief concern after the fall of Rouen was to secure what 
he had won, and to save himself from the necessity of 
winning more. ‘‘Ther may non hope be hadde as yette of 
pees,”? wrote an English soldier with disappointment in 
April 1419, adding resignedly, “God putte honde therto 

210 P.R.O, Ancient Correspondence, rol. 4% 20. 162, That this letter is 
of 1419 is evident from the fact that on Feb. 12, 1420, Henry was at 
Vernon (Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.843), in 142] he was in England, and in 1422 
428 and 424). 

Enroll, 268 (Close Rolls 6, Henry V), m. 14°, There 
Har seare in July, 1418, ¢béd., m, 17. A guard of forty archers 


ed at Southampton, Issue Roll 633, m. 9, 
32 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry V, I, 209. 
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when hys wil ya.—Y prey yow ye prey for us that we may 
come sone oute of thys unlusty soudyours lyf ynto the lyf 
of Englond.’** Later in the year Henry himself, writing 
to the Londoners, complained that his enemies ‘‘wol noo 
pees nor accord have with us, but finally have refused al 
mieenes of pees, we be compelled agein, (therefore), to 
werre thorongh thair default, as he wot that al knoweth, 
to whoos mercy we trust, for our good wil and redinesse 
to the pees, to have the better spede heraftur, the which 
we reeomende to your good prayers with al our herte,’™ 
The best he could do was to secure a truce with the Ar- 
magnacs to last from February 12 until April 23, 1419, 
for the region between the Seine and the Loire. 

For more than two months after the fall of Rouen the 
English king remained in the Norman capital while hie 
captains subdued thé Pays de Caux. In anticipation of 
taking the field he summoned to his support all loyal 
knights and squires in Normandy,” and sent to the Eng- 
lish authorities in Guienne and Gascony for additional 
troops. Late in March royal headquarters were moved 


221 Ellis, op. cit,, pp. 17-8. The editor dates this letter 1420 but the men- 
tion therein of Giscrs, Chiteau-Gaillard, and La Roche-Guyon as yet un- 
taken shows it to be in 1419, It was written trom Evzour on April 3 by a 
soldier apparently in the army under the king's command, Henry was at 
Evreux on April 3, 1419 (Cal. Norm. Rolle, 41.763), while on April 3, 1420, 
ko was at Roven (ibid., 42.367). 

221 Delpit, p. 297. 

oa: Fauquembergue, I, 270; Cel, Norm, Rolls, 41.731. 

228 Feb, 26, 1419, Bib, Nat., fr. 26042, no, 5365. 

226 The mayor of Bordeaux replied thet inasmuch as tho revenues of the 
enstle did not avffice to pay the ordinary expenses he could not use part of 
them to pay soldiers to be sext to Normandy, Brit, Mus., Sloane 4602, 2, 53, 
May 4, 1418, the citizens of Bayonne wrote that a threateved xaval abtack 
by the Castilinns prevented the sending of troops to Heury, Goodwin, p. 215 
citing Cottonian M88. Caligula D 5. At the same time we find re-enforee- 
ments sont to Calais from England: Feb. 26, commission cf array for Sir 
John Sevage with 60 men-at-arms and 180 archers, Cal. Pot. Rolle, Honry 7, 
1, 218, 
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to Evreux” from whence Warwick went to besiege La 
Roche Guyon. That fortress succumbed when its walls 
were undermined.” At the same time Henry, turning now 
to the Burgundian party, appointed commissioners to 
treat for peace and a marriage alliance with the French 
king, promising to be bound by all actions of his emis- 
saries relating to the cstablishment of peace.” Nogotia- 
tions with the Armagnacs still continued but the embassy 
which came to Henry at Evreux concluded nothing.” 
During April and most of May the king was at Vernon." 
New summonses to war were dispatched to the Norman 
vassals.** Exeter went to take Chateau-Gaillard,”* 
Gloucester to capture Ivry. The one would complete the 
conquest of the Seine, the other would give control of the 


227 The king 
41,768, 763. 

‘26 Chastellain, Ohron. de Norm, p, 193, pute the date of the capitnla- 
tion on April 6, but his dates are usually wrong. April 28, Sir Guy Bouteller, 
late captain of Rouen, who had sworn fealty to Henry, received orders to 
take over the castle, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.771. Elmham, p. 212, puta the 
surrender in May, St. Denis, VI, 310-2. 

352 Mar. 28, 1419, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.762. 

5:0 Hellot, “Chron, d’um bourgeois de Verneuil,’’ p, 221; Chastellain, 
Chron. de Norm, p. 192. 

Bt April §-May 26, Cal, Norm, Rolls, (1.763, 775, 

02 April 24, orders to the bailli of Caux, Bib. Nat., fr, 26042, no, 5856; 
April 27, same to the bailli of Rouen, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.317. 

288 The exact dates for the siege of Chitesu-Gaillard are difficult to deter- 
mins, That it lasted six months appenrs from payment made to two mason 
employed ‘‘durant le temps de six moys que le slege estolt devant ledit 
chastle Gaillart,’* Bib, Nat., fr, 26043, no. 5489, Chestaliain, Chron. de 
Norm. p. 193, says Exeter laid siege Mar. 31 and that the castle held ont 
until September, This testimony would not be of much weight were it not 
that Walsingham, who is a reliable source for dates, states that the place 
fell Sunday, Sept. 31 (Hist. Angitcana, TI, 330), ie, exactly six months 
after Mer. 31. On the other hand Exater‘s orders to take over the place aro 
dated April 24, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.803, Ordinarily we would conclude that: 
thia marked the hogioning of oporations. Furthormore, according to the 
Chaplain (p. 182) the cestle was not taken until Dec. 8, 1419, on which 
date Sir John Roos wes made eaptain (Réles de Bréquigny 700). 


at Evreur from Mar, 25 to April 4, Cal. Norm. Bolls, 
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upper Euro, serve as an outpost against Dreux, and 
round out the southern frontier by providing a connecting 
link between Mantes, the easternmost conquest south of 
the Seine, and the fortresses of Lower Normandy. On 
May 10, 1419, Ivry capitulated." In consequence of this 
expedition English companies overran the Chartraine™ 
even as far south as Janville.*” Further military opera- 
tions during the next three months were few, but diplo- 
matic negotiations were continuous, Anglo-Armagnac and 
Anglo-Burgundian, all without result, 

The French government also desired peace but pref- 
erably with the Armagnacs. Normandy had been com- 
pletely abandoned, the Rouen garrison following the 
king and duke to Provins.** Paris was feverishly pre- 
paring for defense. The authorities urged the king to 
make peace with the Armagnaes, or at least a truce so 
that the city could be victualled for the English siege 
which they anticipated.” They sent embassies to the 
Armagnac captains,“ and wrote letters to the dauphin 
exhorting him to grant an armistice for facilitating the 
establishment of peace.“ Royal orders were no longer 
heeded in preparing for resistance ; revenues were appro- 
priated,** and loans contracted by the government for the 
diplomatic expenses were used by the Parisians to pay 
the garrison.* Amiens similarly expected an attack, in- 
asmuch as the enemy was raiding to within a few leagues 

2% The Manteo Broteuil_Leigle road crossed the Haro just north of Ivry. 


28: Roles de Bréquigry 140. The treaty was inscribed on the roll for 
1418 along with all the treaties of that year, consequently Bréquigny dated 


it 1418, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.746, 280 Hollot, Cron, de Norm., p. 49. 
28" Enzly in May English appeared suddenly before Janville caatle, Brit. 
Mus,, Add. Oh, 76, 288 Fenin, p. 104, 


298 They arrived before Feb, 19, 1419, Petit, p. 446. Feb. 25, quittance 
for 1515 1. 2s, 6d. t, paid to one captain ont of 6000 livres for the entire 


garrison, Villeveille, 11, 178, 240 Fauquembergno, 1, 252-8. 
24: Ibid. p. 254. 42 Tbid., pp. 208-9, 287. 
"43 Tbid., pp. 257, 268. 348 1Bid,, p. 298, 
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of the city." The town meeting decreed that grain for a 
year be provided before the middle of April, that in- 
habitants arm themselves, each according to his condi- 
tion, under official supervision, and that neighboring 
towns be called upon for support. Refugees from Rouen 
without means of support were expelled.’ Part of the 
town income was sold to meet the cost of preparedness." 
A conference from the threatened towns assembled at 
Arras to concert measures of defense.” At the same time 
Burgundian officers were actively preparing for the de- 
fense of Picardy as a whole, inspecting fortresses, putting 
thom into a state of defense, operating against Armagnac 
castles, and suppressing ‘‘pillards.’’ These Amiens as- 
sisted with both men and money.** 

At Provins activity of another sort was in progress. 
Negotiations with Scotland, Savoy, and Brittany were 
under way, partly for aid, partly to resist Armagnac in. 
fence, partly with a view to mediation and civil peace." 
The dauphin was summoned to aid the king according to 
the treaty of September 1418. He was reproached for 
abandoning his father in a crisis and threatened with dis- 
inheritance.** Repeated letters went to loyal cities assur- 


248 Talerry, TI, 80. ees Celonne, La Pie Munictpale, pp. 307-8, 

247 Thierry, IL, 78, note 6. 248 Ibid, pp. 80-1. 

249 Thid., p. 78, note 6; Maugis, p, 310. 

280 Thierry, IL, 78, note 6; Mavgis, pp. 308, 364, For Mar. 11, 1419, 
there is an order to pay the cuptain of Roye 300 franes (each worth 24d), 
wages for 20 men-at-arms and 20 archers for one month, Beauville, Recusit, 
TH, 220; Monstrelet, TIT, 810, 317. 

281 Petit, pp. 448-7; Fanquemborgue, [, 944; Compte de Pierre de Gorre 
mont, £. 200v2, 

22 Teambert, VIII, 607. In a letter of Feb. 26, 1419, the king upbraided 
the dauphin beesuse there bad been at the Beanvais muster ‘‘nuls de coulx 
de nostra sang, ne gueres d’autres, qui nous fasrent venus servia et accom: 
paigniors, oxcepto nostrodit cousin do Bourg et coulx do ea compaignie,”? 
Besse, Reeweil, pp. 264, 269. An Armagnsc chronicler writes of the plight of 
the citizens at Rouen and adds ‘et monseigneur le Daulphine ne lea pouvoit 
secourir, pource qu’il avoit assez affaire de tenir les gens d’armes os 
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ing them that the government was striving for civil peace, 
but that efforts to persuade the Armagnacs to abide by 
their agreement were in vain.** Directions for the forti- 
fication of Paris against the English were issued.** 
Troops were ordered to conduct provisions to the city. 
Similar care was taken for tho provisioning and garrison- 
ing of Chartres.** Officials went out ‘pour querir et 
mectre gus le plus grant nombre de gens d’armes et de 
trait que assembler pourra’? for resisting the English,"* 
and all vassals and allies were called to the king’s 
camp. No military action, however, was inaugurated, 
and by the middle of May a truee for three months had 
been arranged with the dauphin," and serious negotia- 
tions for peace were opened with Henry.” 

For the Armagnacs the English operations against 
Rouen afforded the same advantage that Burgundy’s 
move on Paris had provided for Henry in August-Sep- 
tember, 1417. Duke John’s strategy must form itself 
according to the English war, in which his opponents had 
the initiative, with small concern for his political enemies 
on the Loire. Henry’s move upon Rouen and Paris freed 
Armagnac lands from the threat of serious invasion from 
Normandy. The loss of Paris was a military advantage. 
It relieved the Armagnacs from the necessity of main- 


garnisons contre le Due de Bourgogne ot ses gons, ot susi que les Anglais 
tenoient tous les presages de dessa Seino, depuis Paria en bas,’? Alain 
Charticr, p. 20, 

380 Fauquembergue, I, 254, 281, 289-92; Garnier, Correspondence de ta 
Hairie de Dijon, 1, no. 19, As early as March 13 Reims was informed that 
the government had decided to open negotiations with the English; Charles 
‘VI to Reims, Le Moyen Age, 2 série, t, XXT, 1-3 

354 Report on the Focdera, ‘Archives do Franco,’? p. 175. 

330 Feuquembergne, I, 257,281, 28° Bib. Nata, fr. 25710, no, 1. 

281 Fauquembergue, [, 281. 

200 Ibid, p. 299; Journal d’un Bourgeois, p. 124; Gachard, ““ Archives de 
Dijon”? p. 47, no, 54. 

238 Fuuquembergue, I, 298; Roles de Bréquigny 1967, 
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taining the defense of an isolated city, the possession of 
which produced for them no appreciable political ad- 
vantages. For the moment they were too weak or too wise 
to attempt its recovery. They could, however, make the 
Burgundian position there uncomfortable, while consoli- 
dating their own strength in the Loire valley, and pre- 
paring for renewed efforts by sending to Spain and Scot- 
land for help. Negotiations with Burgundy alternated 
with raids in the vicinity of Paris, where scarcity and 
high prices alroady resulted from the Armagnac posses- 
sion of Meaux and Melun. The capital’s provisioning was 
still further interfered with when the dauphin’s men re- 
gained Beaumont-sur-Oise by treason." While Burgundy 
was pre-oceupied with measures for the relief of Rouen, 
the dauphin besieged Tours, and after a short siege, 
bribed the Burgundian captain to evacuate the city." In 
pro-Armagnae territory the castles north of the Loire 
were strengthened, munitioned, and garrisoned against 
possible attacks,’ while an army assembled to fight the 
English and to subdue the pro-Burgundian seigneur at 

200 Fanquembergne, T, 278, 282; St. Denis, VI, 316-18, 866; Journal dun 
Bourgeois, p, 195. 

24. See paymert of 14,000 1, t, to Charles 1'Abbe, Morles, Prewves, IT, 
990; Monstrelet, III, 293; Chastellain, Chron. de Norm, p. 188. 

202 Feb. 10, 1419, record of work at Chateanregnault castle, Delisle, Let 
Collections de Bastard a'Betang, p. 80, no. 785. Feb, 20, ordor to expel the 
wives of pro-Burgundiang from Tours and ta seize their goods, In April a 
foree totalling 124 men-at-arms and 104 archers were left in garrison at 
Tours, Chinon, Loches, Chatillon, Langhais, and Rochecorbon, Delaville Le 
Rouk, Le Cabinet Historique, KXIII, 218, Mar. 18, payment for convoy of 
artillery from Jurgeau to ‘*Yere’” (Yevre?) castle, Bib, Nat, fr. nour, 
eq. 3653, mo, 1699, May 12-27, garrisoning and munitioaing of Janville 
tho English, Brit. Mus, Add. Ch. 76-8: Juno, munitioning and re- 
pairing Chitenudun, Lucion Merlot, Registres et Mineter des Notairce du 
GComié de Dunvis (1869 & 1076), snvcntaire sommaire (Chartres, 1886), p. 
1B: special precautions at SainteSnzame, Robert ‘Triger, '*Sainte-Suzanne 
aux XIe et XV* sideles’? (Revue Historique et Archéclogique du Maine, LXT 
(1907), 45-78), p. 58. 
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Parthenay.** By the middle of June 4000 men-at-arms 
were said to be at Bourges, a figure which would eventu- 
ally be augmented by forces under Foix, d’Albret, and 
the seigneurs of Auvergne, while requests for military 
support had been sent to Sicily, Brittany, and Savoy." 
A less reliable informant puts the dauphin’s strength at 
15,000 horsemen, adding that there were 300 men-at-arms, 
not to mention archers, at Melun and Meauz, that all the 
Loire crossings were held and that Paris was completely 
blockaded.** The count of Vertus, later in the year, called 
out the vassals of the duke of Orleans, in Berry and San- 
tonge, to do military service under the dauphin.” And 
levies were made on the cities to meet the expenses of all 
these forees.*** Another ambassador hurried off to Castile 
to secure transport for troops coming from Scotland.™* 
Some Scots with Genoese had already landed at La Ro- 
chelle to join the dauphin’s army.’ To arrange for a 
larger force to follow thesc, the count of Vendéme and 
the chancellor went to Scotland where they secured 
promises of an army of from 7-10,000 men.’ By June 28, 


309 Morice, Frewves, II, 965, 987; Guessard, “‘Ganluet,”? Bib. de Viteole 
de Ch. TK, 465, 466, nota 2. 

20 July 15, 1418, Jean Caille, Slou do Lyons, to Lyons, written from 
Bourges, de Beaueourt, 1, £39, p.j. Ve 

265 June 17, 1418, the bailli of Macon to Lyons, ibid, p. 441, pj. VI. 

266 Nov. 20, 1418, payment, made to the mossenger, Bib. Nat., fr. nowy. 
cq, 3653, no. 1601, 

202 Dee, 8, 4000 franca from Angers; Dee, 25, 1600 franes from Bourges; 
Tan. 13, 1419, 30,000 franes demanded of Tours newly conquered, Delarile 
Le Roulx, Le Cabinet Historique, XXTIT, 212. 

208 Mar. 28, 1419, Bib, Net., fr. 20977, no, 871, 

ace Mar, 21, the mayor of Bordeaux to the king, Goodwin, p. 216, eiting 
Cottonian MSS, Caligula D 5. 

27 Ralph Holinshed, Chronictes of England, Scotland, and Ireland (6 
vols, London, 1807-1808}, V, 412, reports this embasey as arriving shortly 
Vefore Sept. 8, 1419, whieh date hs erzoneously gives as that of Albany’ 
dcath, Scots captured in Franca in May, 1419, reported that 2000 men-at- 
arms end 8000 erchers under Buchan, March, Orkney, and Athol vere 
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1419, the Castilians agreed to provide an armed fleet to 
bring this force to France, advancing the necessary 
money (119,400 franes dor) for maintaining ships and 
crew for three months,?" and by September 5 the Bayon- 
nese reported that it was preparing to sail for Scotland.’ 

Meanwhile the first contingent of Scots made its pres- 
ence felt by an incursion into Lower Normandy. Mortain 
was besieged and relieved.” Ambrose de Loré with Fres- 
nay as his base, raided northward and won a skirmish 
near Mieuxec just west of Alencon. But, when shortly 
afterwards, the newly appointed bailli of Evreux raided 
southward Sir Ambrose was captured and carried off 
prisoner to Croisy."* On June 18, the French took Av- 
ranches by assault, and Pontorson the following day." 


coming to help the dsuphin, Goodwin, p. 217, eiting Cottonian MSS, Caligula 
Do. 

271Georges Daumet, ftude sur U'Alliance de la France et de la Castille 
au XIV ct XV sidcles (Bibliotheque de 1’école des Hautes tudes, no, 118, 
Paris 1898), p. 745. 

272 Goodwin, p. 216, ut supra. 

sa Bofore May 3, 1419, Goodwin, p. 217, citing Cottonian MSS. Caligula 
D &. For May 17 there is evidence of the presence in France of Sir William 
Douglas with 150 men-atarms and 300 archers; William Forbes-Lieth, The 
Scate Men-at-arms and Life Guards in France; from their formation to their 
final dissolution. AD. 1418-1880 (2 vols,, Edinburgh, 1883), I, 12-13, 

24'This was probably in May 1419; Jouvenel des Ursing, p. 546. The 
chronology can be ascertained from the statements that Sir Gilbert, Haleale 
‘was bailli of Evreux and that de Loré was released after eleven months’ 
captivity by the Armagnae capture of Croisy (p. 550). Sir Gilbert was ap- 
pointed bailli Mar. 12, 1419, Réles de Bréquigny 1251. Croisy was exptured 
April 6, 1420, Journal dun Bourgeois, p. 187, 

x10 Luce, Chronique de Mont St. Michel, I, 22; Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 
552, Jouvevel (p, 546) has an account of the capture by the French of 
Beanmont-le-Vieomte, which Luce (ut supra, note 2) thinks was in this 
same campaign. Either Jouvoncl is ropoating himself, or clse the French 
had lost Beaumont since July, 1418, and de Lor$ had again retaken it. 
Either is possible, Jauvenel does not associate the recapture of Beaumont 
with that of Avranches. He does not oven put them in the same year, His 
whole aceount of the border warfare, however, gives an impression of con- 
fused chronology. 
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Salisbury, royal lieutenant in Normandy,“ with the 
baillis of Cotentin and Caen went south at once, and 
orders were promptly sent to the local nobility to assem- 
ble under these officials and repel the invaders.’” As a 
result Avranches was recovered July 14, 1419.7" Theso 
incidents served, however, to show the point at which the 
English position was weakest. There was no natural bar- 
rier along which they could establish a strong frontier 
unless they pushed their conquests to the Loire. To con- 
centrate sufficient power for such an advance meant ex- 
posing Normandy to reconquest from the east by the 
Burgandians, ¢ reconquest which would seriously endan- 
ger the English rear. Henry could not undertake vigorous 
offensives in two directions at once, nor could he weaken 
his Burgundian front safely because in that direction the 
enemy was still dangerously strong. Further conquests, 
therefore, must be directed against this strongest enemy 
while the weaker Armagnacs were held in check by fron- 
tier garrisons. Furthermore the political considerations 
which attached themselves to a campaign against Paris 
rather than into Anjou were sufficient, in conjunction with 
the foregoing military conditions, to determine the direc- 
tion of English strategy. 

More serious than incursions from Maine was the 

219 Appointed April 26, 1419, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.772. 

a1 June 24, 1410, Roles de Bréquigny €17, 

219 Thid., 218, The date given is 1418, This 1s due to the fact that the 
treaty was written in on the roll for 6 Henry V, along with a whole series 
of other similar treaties. The fact that this one ie at the end of the roll, 
in addition to the chronclogical probabilities, makes it fairly clear that this 
treaty’s presenco on the roll of 1418 was oa error, or w eanvenience in 
arrangement, of the Norman ehancery, Cat, Norm, Rolls, 41.746, Probably 
Pontorson waa not recovered at this time. Suffolk had been appointed cap- 
tain on June 12, before the French took the town, Roles de Bréquigny 610. 
On Aug. 27 ho waa mado captain of Avranches, ibid., 650. On Nov. 28, 1419, 
ho received payment in the latter capacity only. Account of William Aling- 
ton, P.RO., Ex, Acts. 187/14, 4. 16v0, Jan, 2, 1421, he was paid as eap- 
tain of both places, P.R.O., For. Acets. 61, By°. 
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course of Burgundo-Armagnac negotiations which on 
July 11, 1419 culminated in a new treaty of peace and 
alliance against the English.” In his promulgation 
thereof King Charles declared a general amnesty, for- 
bade men-at-arms to war on anybody but the English, 
ordered the termination of sieges, directed that the forces 
employed thereat be used against the common enemy to 
protect the kingdom and recover Normandy, and pledged 
the Burgundian partisans not to war on the dauphin's 
subjects.”° Paris celebrated the peace with great popular 
rejoicings by day and night.*" People felt that at last the 
rival factions had actually united to expel the invader." 
Duke John sent a “grand mandement” throughout his 
lands of his intentions to combat the English with the 
dauphin’s help, and sent an envoy to Ghent to concert 
measures with the count of Charolais.™* Amiens was in- 
formed that the allies were about to join forces, and 
urged to guard well against hostile attack.™ 

The English, for the moment, were in doubt whether or 
not the French alliance meant a continuation of the war.** 
Henry was still willing to prorogue the truce which ter- 
minated July 29, and continued to receive French 
embassies.” Failing, however, to renew the truea, he re- 
plied to the peace of Pouilly with an immediate, sudden 
advance towards Paris of a kind to impress the popular 
imagination. On the night of July 30-31 English forces 
surprised and captured Pontoise, the chief stronghold of 
Paris’ outer defenses. News of this disaster reached the 

210 Rymer, IX, 776. July 20, ratified by both leaders, Stein, p. 25, nos. 
412. 260 Promulgated July 19, Ord., XIT, 263. 

2m Fauquembergue, I, $07; Journal d’ua Bourgeois, p. 126. 

22 St, Denis, VI, 944-6; Morosini, IT, 180. 

a9 Le Livre dea Trahisons,”” p, 144. 

24 Sept, 5, 1419; Kervyn de Lettenhove’s edition of the Oeuvres de 
Georgea Chastelloin (Chronique, 1419-1470, vols, T-V, Brassole, 1863-1868), 
J, 21, noto 1. 286 Rymor, IX, 779. 

298 [bid., p. TH. 281 Ibtd., p. 78. 
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capital with the fugitives who arrived in a pitiful state. 
At once refugees from the country east of the Oise flocked 
to Paria, making food again very dear. Immediately the 
duke and king who were at St. Denis fell back to Lagny 
to await developments, avoiding Paris whither the count 
of St. Pol went with a garrison.” Later they withdrew to 
the safer distance of Troyes, again, as in January, leav- 
ing the capital expecting a siege and but meagrely garri- 
soned.*” 

The fact was not lost upon the English that they now 
had “passage to Parys,’?" and they stimulated the 
Parisians’ fears when Clarence rode before the Porte St. 
Denis; but Henry himself was not yet prepared to un- 
dertake another siege. He preferred to establish connec- 
tions between his new conquest ond the frontier posts in 
Upper Normandy by securing the Gournay-Gisors-Pon- 
toise road, Border warfare in the north was becoming 
troublesome between the Bresle and the Somme. From Le 
Crotoy, Gamaches, Pont de Remy, Compiégne, and 
Gisors, French captains continued to carry on ‘‘forte 
guerre” against the English, while the latter raided as 
far east as Breteuil and Clermont, and desolated Vi- 
meu. Apparently St. Martin-le-Gaillard had been re- 
taken by the French in the course of the summer,’ and 
signs of discontent and insurgency were beginning to 
appear in the Upper Norman cities.” After the fall of 

ste Journal d'un Bourgeois, yp. 126-8; Elmham, pp. 226-315 Monstzalat, 
TH, 884} Delpit, p. 287. There wore not lncking suspicions of treason, 
Fauquembergue, I, 809 note; Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 552, That Henry had 
planned to oceupy Pontoise appears as early as Feb, 2, 1419, when he ep- 
Fointed a captain for the place, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.730. 

280 Petit, p. 450. 200 Journal d?un Bourgeois, pp. 128-9, 195, 

201 Delpit, p. 227, 

202 Fauquemibergue, 1, 311-2; St, Denis, VI, 854; Kimham, pp. 281-2, 

298 Monstrelet, III, 386, 363; ‘Le Livre des Trahisons,’? p, 141, 

204 Monatrelet, IIT, 225. 

298 July 23, 1419, royal letters authorizing inquiries into seditious activi- 
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Pontoise the sieur de L’Isle-Adam, who had commanded 
there, instead of retreating Parisward, moved via L’Isle- 
Adam to Beauvais where he was co-operating with the 
other captains in their irregular warfare.** On August 
18, 1419, Henry left Pontoise, at the same time sending a 
contingent along the Gisors road to take Bouconvillers." 
Other places about Gisors were at least threatened," and 
Gisors itself besieged on August 30. On September 11, 
the town came to terms with Clarence, agreeing to sur- 
render if not relieved by the 17th.°* Having achieved his 
purpose Henry now, as formerly, followed his new sue- 
cesses with new proposals for peace. As a means of exert- 
ing ‘‘diplomatic” pressure he, at the same time, ordered 
new advances upon Paris. Gloucester was sent forward 
along the south bank of the Seine from Mantes to St. 
Germain which he took,"! while another force undertook 


tics at Rouen and Neufchatel, Réles de Bréquigny 1261. Sept. 8, orders for 
4&8 similar investigation at Dieppe, with directions to execute the guilty, and 
to arrest and imprison suspects at discretion, ibid. 654. 

206 For this horder warfare see ‘Le Livre dea Trehisons,’? p. 143; 
Chastellain, Chron, de Norm, p. 195; St. Denia, VI, 352; Monstrelet, ILI, 
384-7; Fenin, pp. 106-7, 110-11; Hellot, Cron. de Norm, p. 51. Those at Le 
Crotoy interfered with communications across the Channel, Delpit, p. 230. 
Probably the French activities occasioned the necessity of collecting all the 
oats on tho Seino to provont thoir use by tho enemy, Léchaudé d’Anisy, 
Estraits des Chartes, et autres actos Normands ow Anglo-Normande, qui ee 
trowvent dans lea Archives due Catvados (2 vols., Casa, 1884), IT, 398, no. 168, 

29" Chaplain, p. 181; Elnham, p. 281, Henry issued documents from this 
place on Aug. 28-31, Cal. Norm. Rolla, 41.797, 801. 

398 Honry isnued documents from ‘‘tho army before Tarte’? Ang, 28-25, 
and Trye le Chastel, Sept. 4-17, (id., 797, [ have been unable to identity 
“*Tarte,’’ inasmuch as it is impossible to suppose it to be either of the 
Places of that name south of the Seine, near Damville (ure) or Hondan 
(Seine ot Oise), without other evidence of operations in those regions, of 
which there is none, 288 Chaplain, p. 181, 

300 Bib, Nat., fr. 26043, no, 5419; Jouvenel des Ureing, p. 652. The enstle 
resisted until the 23rd, Elmham, p. 204. Sept. 25 is the date of the fall of 
Gisors according to Walsingham, Hist. Anglicana, II, 330. Thia event 
‘excited still grestor approhonsions at Amions, ‘Le Livre des Trahisons,”” 
p 1a, 301 Klmham, p. 249, He also took Mortjoye, 
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to secure the fortified bridge at Meulan, the last point of 
resistance on the Paris road along the north bank of the 
Seine. The surrender of this fort on October 29** com- 
pleted the English conquest. Normandy was now won and 
secured by frontier fortresses from Avranches to Mantes 
on the south, from Eu to Pontoise on the north, and, in 
addition, the approaches to Paris along both banks of 
the Seine, up to the very outskirts of the eity, were in 
English hands, Only Chiteau-Gaillard showed any re- 
sistance, while the French still clung tenaciously to the 
far southwestern corner at Pontorson and Mont St. 
Michel. In the meantime French politics had undergone a 
complete revolution by the murder of John the Fearless 
at Montereau on September 10, 1419. This precipitated 
an Anglo-Burgundisn alliance before the year ended, 
whieh, by opening up new possibilities to Henry’s ambi- 
tions, turned him to new conquests in France for which 
Normandy served only as a base. 


202 Tbid,, p, 240, On Ot, 28, March and the earl marshal were commis- 
sioned to talee over the fort, Cal. Norm. Rells, 1.805, 
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CHAPTER IV 
MILITARY FINANCE 


The unique feature of Henry V’s military achieve- 
ments is the continued effort which he maintained during 
a series of years in a foreign and conquered country. His 
policy in this respect stands in marked contrast to that 
of Edward III, whose expeditions into the enemy’s coun- 
try never became more than raids on a largo scale. 
Henry’s campaigns show a deliberate scheme for oceupy- 
ing Normandy, a echeme carried out with some regard for 
strategy, backed by statesman-like policy, supplemented 
by skillful diplomacy, and maintained during Henry’s 
lifetime with an adequate force supported by regular 
levies in men and money, first upon England and later 
upon Normandy. The French failure successfully to 
combat the invader may in part be ascribed to the fact 
that the Armagnacs and Burgundians alike had to depend 
on mercenary armies which dispersed every autumn and 
had to be re-formed every spring; but the chief advantage 
enjoyed by the English king Jay in the fact that while 
his opponents were financially embarrassed most of the 
time, he had a sufficiency of money. This enabled him not 
only to raise an army but to keep it under his control as 
well. That this was largely due to Henry’s own capabili- 
ties may be safely concluded when we find Stubbs alluding 
to his “success in obtaining money, men, and ships’? as 
“little less than miraculous”? when compared with the 
difficulties encountered by Henry IV. 
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That the French war was popular seems evident from 
the readiness with which parliament voted supplies, al- 
though until 1417 but little advantage had been gained 
other than the capture of Harfleur, the retention of which 
place proved a drain upon the treasury.* Under the grants 
of November 1415, March, and October 1416, were col- 
lected sums amounting to some £216,868 9s 10d.* No sub- 
sequent year of the reign, despite the Norman campaigns, 
saw such heavy taxation.’ Nevertheless expenditure for 
maintaining Harfleur, for negotiating with Sigismund 
and Burgundy, for organizing the naval expedition of 


a Fide supra, p. 53. 

2PRO, Receipt Rolls 672 and 675. Of this, £34,837 a 7d, or 16.06 
per cent came from the clergy; £101,893 2s 5d, or 46.98 per cant from the _ 
laity ; £23,495 188 84, or 10.8 per cont from loans; and the remaining 26.16 
por cont from miseollaxoous sourees, Six Jamos Rameay (Astiquary, VII, 
99), by adding the individual items on the roll, secured a total of £227,902. 
‘The figures utilized here are these entered in the Receipt and Issue Rolls, 
and the years are financial years, ie. from Easter to Easter. Tt is notorious 
that the clorks of the exchequer manipulated their accounts and made entrioa 
‘on the rolls to suit their bookkeeping (see Anitiquary, VIII, 96-7 and Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd series, XXV, 37). The actual 
figures, therefore, must always be taken with reservations, Since, however, 
‘our interest lies in the fluctuations of taxation, borrowing, and expenditure 
in relation to ovents, rather than tho investigation of individual items, an 
aitempt to correct the digures in the rolls by addition or subtraction would 
be more likely to produce confusion than to bring us nearer to the truth. 
Certainty thet all the manipulations of the record had been discovared would 
‘bo impossible even if the records were complete, and some of tho rolls are 
fragmentary, with tho official totals preserved but not all the entrios, It 
seems, therefore, that for the purposes of this study the Tecorded figures 
must be considered the best available. 

. Revenue 

1416 «14171418149 148018] 

Taity £101,893 £50,121 £38,794 £38,373 £8,987 £15,098 £15,100 
Clorgy «34,837 99,084 17,680 19,678 5,901 14,198 1,424 


Loaus 23,425 94,700 322,353 3,451 40,809 14,126 
Mise, 56,712 48,031 82,227 66,264 43,452 73,089 49,530 
‘Total —«-216,888 155,905 138,925 129,570 80,483 148,284 80,181 
Deficit 40,017 10,678 28,954 5,728 
Barplus 4,916 45,061 5,160 
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1416, and for preparing that of the subsequent year, 
brought the total of expenditures up to £256,885 16s 10d,* 
a deficit of over £40,000. The session of October 1416 had 
voted two tenths and two fifteenths to be levied in Feb- 
ruary and November 1417, with authority to raise loans 
on this prospective income.’ Canterbury convocation 
voted two tenths and York voted one." Karly in March, 
1417, the king began to borrow to meet immediate war 
expenses, granting to the Londoners half the wool subsidy 
in return for half of a loan of ten thousand marks bor- 
rowed.’ By letters under the privy seal he summoned 


Expenditure 
Household 97,482 26,9) 11,768 14,48 18,076 45,519 26,660 
War 125,971 95,123 120,993 41,559 75,962 90,662 20,002 
France 81,185 70,637 77,001 «8,536 41,419 23,099 8,912 
Navy 26,138 6,725 10548 8988 7,653 © 2,398 «1,084 
Total «266,885 151,288 149,601 83,908 110,387 198,124 85,008 


‘The roll for Easter term, 1419, goes only to August 25, and that for 
Easter torm, 1421, goes only to August 3, consoquently the rovonuo for 
those years, and the resulting surpluses, must bave been larger than the 
figures indicated. In like manner the roll for Michaelmas term 1422 covers 
only the period from Oet, 5, 1422, to March 4, 1428, so thet there may have 
een no deficit at all. Tn the table of oxpenditares the sums under ‘Franca’? 
and ‘Navy’? aro included in those under “War,’? PRO. Receipt Rolle 
672, 675, 677, 680, 683, 686, 689, 692, 693, 694, 696, 998, 701, 702, 7035 
Issue Rolls 624, 629, 630, 633, 636, 638, 640, 643, 645, 646, 649, 652, 655, 
659, 

«PRO, Issue Rolls 624,629. Of this £97,483 14s, or 37.04 per cont was 
paid over to the royal household (including £22,784 1s 44 to the camera 
Tegis) ; £81,185 10s 8d, or 31.6 per cent went for military expenses in pre- 
serving the conquests of 1415; £26,148 104 10d, or 10.17 per cent was spent 
on the navy; and £18,177 143, or 7 per cent was used for other military 
purposes; leaving only £2 per cent odd of the revenue for other governmont 
‘activities. Comperison with the issues of 2 Henry V shows that 38.9 per 
cent went to the household, and 35.5 per cent for military and naval ex- 
‘ponses in that year; Aatiquary, VIII, 99. 

" Rot. Parl., TV, 95; Kingsford in B. H. B., XXIX, 511513. 

© Wilkins, Conetiia, IIT, 877, 380. 

7 Cat, London Letter Books, I, 116. P.R.O, Issue Koll 629, m, 16 under 
Mar. 19, 1417, records 5000 marks borrowed from the mayor and com- 
monalty for the expenses of the king’s household, and 5000 marks for 
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leading men of the realm to meetings at Reading and 
Salisbury to make him loans.* Similar missives went to 
all the clergy, from archbishops to chaplains, requesting 
them to advance money to the royal commissioners ap- 
pointed to receive the same,’ and in May messengers were 
sent to get the money.*° There was no escaping these royal 
‘requests,’’ for the commissioners had the authority to 
assess the amounts to be borrowed," and men who had 
promised to pay were not permitted to neglect their 
pledge.* With the assembling of tho army the need for 
ready money necessitated renewed borrowing to pay the 
soldiers, and new funds were secured from the Londoners 
by pawning to them a jeweled sword," from other cities," 


‘wages of the army. The first sum was apparently borrowed on Mar. 3 (Cal. 
London Letter Books, I, 176; Cal, Pat, Holle, Honry V, II, 67), the second 
on Mar, 8 (Issue Roll 633, m, 1), The last reference records the repayment 
on Cet, 4, 1417, of the 5000 marks not covered by the wool subsidy grant, 

® April 21, 1417, there ia record of payment for mossenger ‘‘miscis ad 
Aiversis comitis Anglian cum brevibua de privato sigillo Domini Regia 
divorsis megantibus directis ad comparendum coram domino Rege et con- 
silio suo apud Kedyag existente ad certum diem in eisdem brevibus contentu 
Pro certis denariis eurmmis per ipsos eidem domino Rege proximo viagio suo 
necommodandin:’? similarly for the Salisbury meeting, P.R.O, Issue Roll 
30, m, 2, In Isous Rell 633, mm, 3, 4, 7, 8, 14, 18, is record of repayments 
to Joha Spenser, William Rothenale, John Hende, Richerd Whitington, John 
‘Vietori of Florence, and Thomas Carrewe, of £600 loaned by them in March. 

Kingsford in Z, H. B,, XXTX, pp. 511-2. 

16PR.O, Iseue Roll 680, m, 2 records payments of messengers sent to 
the priory of ‘‘Crichizche,’? Canterbury, “‘pro denariis ab e0 mutuandis ad 
usum Regis pro viagio suo,’? also to fourteen men in Lincoln, and to othors 
in Oxford, Berks, Southampton, Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, and Cambridgo. 

u1 Brit. Mus, Cottonian MSS, Cleop. F VI, f. 228 (old pagination 280). 

22 [0id,, Slouno MSS, 4401, f. 54, u. latior to a man who had promised to 
lend nine marks, reminding him that he had not yet paid and urging him 
to do 80 at oneo! 

3¢May 10, 1417, there were orders for assessing a Iean to pay the wages 
of ‘notre gens de notre dit Retinue pour le dit second quartor au temps & 
eulx assignez, selon notre dicte promesse, sique pour dofaute du dicte second. 
paiement notre dicte voiage est semblable d’estre retardez et Ia premier 
paiement par nous faite estre perdue, & grand damage de noua et de tout 
notre Royaulme, qui dien defende,’? Brit. Mus, Cott. MSS. Cleop. P VI, 
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from wealthy prelates and ecclesiastics on other and 
similar securities,“ and from foreign merchants.” Again 
when the expedition was about to sail, commissioners 
were sent out to raise another loan throughout the coun- 
try, but after two months’ effort they could report only 
failure, because the persons approached pleaded pov- 
erty." The sum total borrowed during Easter term (April 
11-September 29); 1417, was £34,146 17s 7d, of which more 
than two-thirds was obtained from the few individuals 
mentioned in the foregoing pages. In addition, the ran- 
soms obtained from the captive French nobles taken at 


f, 298 (old pagination 289). In this way £2160 was secured on June 21, 
1417 from forty-three citizens. The eword was valued at £2000. It was not 
to ke parted with until Sept. 29, 1418, Cal. London Letter Books, I, 202. 
On May 19, 1419, the king issued letters patent granting the custom on 
woo! at Loudon port as security in plues of tho eword, ibid, p. 214, In padi- 
tion, on June 12, 1417, 2000 marks had been obtained from Richard Whiting- 
ton, Devon Innes, p. 362, 

340n July 1, 1417 Bristol advanced 1000 marks secured by the tonnage 
and poundage of that port, Cal. Pat, Rolls, Henry V, II, 111. 

36On Jaly 18, 1417 the bishop of Winchester received the grant of the 
eustoms at Southampton in return for a loan of £14,000. A golden crown 
was given him es security, aud the loan was further secured by parlia- 
mentary enactment in December 1417, ébid., p. 112; Kot. Part, IV, 111, 
Two canons of St, Paul’s, the dean of Lincoln, and the bishops of Lineoln 
and Ely lont the king £500 on June 21, Rymer, IX, 460-1. Tho samo day 
the Hospitallers advanced 2000 marks, Cat, Pat. Rolls, Henry V, IL, 279, 

36 The Florentines provided 13,333 ‘‘aeutis boni et puri auri,’? P.O, 
Chane, Enroll, 267 (Close Rell 5 Henry V, m, 1640, 

31 July 23, 1417, commission to the abbot of St. Albans, Oct. 6, his report 
ta the exebequer, Rymer, TX, 499-500, 

34 P.RO,, Receipt Eoll 677, Computing the gold crown at 7s value (Robert 
L, Kenyon, The Gold Coins of England, Arranged and described, London, 
188¢, p. 211), there remains only £9487 17m 74 which we cannot account 
for from the preceding references, During the same term there was repay- 
ment of loans to the extent of £8,182 38 4d, P.B.O., Issue Roll 633, In the 
pteceding term £18,500 had been borrowed (Receipt Roll 675) and £19,000 
repaid (Tesue Roll 628). Tt has bean shown that, in the time of Edward IIT, 
loans recorded in the Roeoipt Rell did not always indicate money netually 
paid in, but such instaaces are not thought to huve been numerous, Pro- 
ceedings Soc, of Antig., 2nd series, XXV, 37. 
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Agincourt still further augmented the revenue, providing 
large sums which, when coming to the king furnished 
means for prosecuting the war, and when accruing to 
English captains gave new incentive to them and their 
fellows for supporting with enthusiasm the plans for 
further eonquest.:* 

As the war progressed parliament renewed the taxation 
inaugurated to fit out tho invading army. Allusion has 
already been made to the collections of February and 
November 1417 under the vote of the previous October.” 
By parliamentary action in December, 1417," supple- 
mented by votes of the two convocations,” a tenth and 
fifteenth were levied in February, 1418, and again in 1419. 
In 1420, there were two collections, a whole tenth and fif- 
teenth in February, and a third of the same in Novem- 
ber.* Authority to contract loans upon the security of 
these last levies being accorded when the grants were 


29.0n May 25, 1417, 30,000 crowns wes due from the count of Ven- 
dome, Rymer, IX, 442. Safe-conduet for those bringing this sum is dated 
April 9, 1417, @id., p. 446. Apparently the count hsd to borrow 2,000 
crowns from Sir John Cornwall to make up # deficiency, Hardy, p. 217. On. 
‘May 5, 1416, tho duko of Orleans paid Corawall 10,000 crowns (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch. 11434), and on Oct, 22, 1418, 6,000 crowas (ibid., 11448), In 
Suly 1417 the duke of Angouléme borrowed 41,000 livres towards the pay- 
ment of his ransom (ibid., 72). Jan, 29, 1418, £333 63 8d from Vendéme’s 
ransom was paid by the exchequer into the camera regis, P.R.O., Tame 
Roll €33, m. 1, 

2 For Michaelmas term (Sept. 28, 1416-April 11, 1417), £65,776 58 was 
collected from the laity, and £19,065 183 5d from the clergy, P..O., Re- 
ceipt Roll 675, These sums, augmented by £7,723 18 from the laity and 
£13,745 14g 24 from the clergy collected in Easter term, 1417 (ibid, 677) 
represent the income under the February levy, No deduction, however, for 
arrearages of former Jovies has ben made, The November collection of 
141f, together with the early returns of that for February 1418, brought 
in £42,307 14a 104 from the Ieity and £9,238 186 104 from the clergy. tid. 
680. % Rot, Parl, TV, 107. 

2 Canterbury voted two tenths to be collected im February, 1418, and 
February 1419, York voted one tenth, Deputy Keeper's Report, 2, appendix, 
TL, 188; Wilkins, ITT, 981, 389. 

2 Voted by parliamont, Nov. 8, 1419, Rot. Pork, IV, 117. 
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voted, commissions to negotiate such loans were immedi- 
ately issued” but nothing extensive was done.** Not until 
tho spring and summer of 1421, when the Baugé disaster 
made a new expedition imperative, and that in a year 
when no new subsidy was to be collected,” did the king 
resort to extensive borrowing. Over £40,000 was thus se- 
cured during the Easter term” (March 23-September 29, 
1491), of which £14,000 came from the bishop of Win- 
chester.” It is against this levy of forced loans” that 
Adam of Usk inveighs so grievously.” Parliament meot- 
ing in May authorized the royal council to give security 
for the debts thus contracted.” At the end of the year, 
however, the burden of Henry’s campaigns with the pros- 
pect of more fighting to come necessitated another vote 
of a tenth and fifteenth from parliament to be collected 
by halves in February and November, 1422,” and another 


24 Rymer, IX, 815; Cal. Pat. Rolle, Henry V, TT, 249-5 

45In Michaelmas torm 7 Honry V (Sept. 29, 1419-April 7, 1420) only 
£4,519 198 11d was borrowed, P-R.O, Receipt Roll 692. In the following 
term (April 7-Sept. 29, 1420) only £1,806 was borrowed (ibid. 693), and 
only £2,055 35 10d in the sueceeding period (Sept. 20, 1420-Mar. 23, 1421) 
(ibid. 604); total £7,871 36 Od. During the same period nearly twice this 
sum (£14,460 85 10d) was weed in repaying debts, Issue Rolls 649, 645, 646, 

28 The parliament of December 1420 had not been asked for a new grant, 
Rot, Parl, TV, 123. 

21 PRO, Receipt Roll 696. This roll goes only to Aug. 2, 1491. Te shoold 
he noted, however, thet £29,737 was expended on repayments during this 
period, Issue Koll 649, Do thers mean renewal of old obligations? For 
commissions to borrow see Cal, Pat, Rolls, Henry V, II, 368, 384-6, Some 
borrowing was done even in Bordeaux, Brit. Mus, MSS. Sloane 4603, 
£. 93. 

20 Bot, Part, IV, 132; Cal. Pat. Kolls, Henry V, I, 372. 

20 Rymer, X, 96; Proceedings, TT, 280-1. 

40Chronicon, pp. 133, 820. 

"1 Rot, Parl,, IV, 130, 

42 Bot, Part., IV, 151, Under this grant there was an attempt in March 
to borrow the full amount of the subsidy to be collected in November, Cal. 
Pot, Rolls, Henry 7, II, 416-7. During Easter term, 10 Henry V (April 12- 
Sept. 29, 1422) £11,086 was borrowed (Receipt Rolls 701-2) and £9,331 re- 
paid (Lome Roll 655). 
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tenth from the convocations." The income from this 
grant was distinetly disappointing, and the collection of 
the clerical tenth met with open resistance." Obviously 
England demanded a respite from war taxation. The 
necessity, therefore, of securely establishing the new 
régime following Henry’s death caused the Lancastrian 
princes to refrain from making demands for money on 
parliament, and to attempt to throw the entire financial 
burden of the war upon Normandy and France, First pay- 
ment of wages to the re-enforcementa of 1423 must have 
been made from the ordinary receipts, while for that of 
1424 the government borrowed from the bishop of Win- 
chester, mortgaging to him the wool subsidy, and diverted 
over two-thirds of the little king’s household expenses to 
the needs of the war. Not until the end of 1429 did the 
English government again resort to direct taxation."* 
Considering the period as a whole it is patent that, 
despite the continuance of the war, the financial burden 
which Henry’s ambition placed upon his kingdom tended 


*3Granted by Canterbury May 12, 1491, by York Sept, 22, Wilkins, ILI, 
399, 408. 

‘%Even if we add the amount collected from the laity in Mickaelmas 
term, 9 Henry V (Sept, 29, 1421-April 12, 1422) ie, £14,920 (Receipt Roll 
698), to the £15,100 collected in Enster term, 10 Henry V and Michaelmas 
term 1 Henry VI (Receipt Rolls 701-3), the total ia £6000 short of what 
Ramsay considers the average for auch @ collection, Antiquary, VIIL, 96. It 
is true that the account for Michaelmas term, 1 Henry VI (Receipt Roll 
03) is mutilated so that it is a month short (it onde with Mar, 4, 1493: 
Easter was April 4); but it is amo true that the above Agures include 
arrearage of former grants collected during this period. In October, 1422, 
writs of assistance wore issued to collectors of the clerieal tenth in Dorset 
and Wilts, Calendar of the Eatent Rolls, Henry VI (8 velo, London, 1901- 
10), T, G. Even in May, 1421, the commons had ealled the king’s attention 
to the people’s poverty and the intolerable burden of the war, William 
Cobbett, The Parliamentary History of England from the earliest period 
(A.D. 1086) to the year 1808 (86 vols,, London, 1896-1826), I, 230. 
at. Put. Rolls, Henry VI, I, 214, 227; Proceediage, UII, 185, 144, 146, 
Rot. Parl., TV, 336-7; Wilkins, TIT, 515 
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to become lighter as he extended his authority in France.” 
The heaviest taxation came in 1416, when it was necessary 
to put forth considerable effort merely to hold the con- 
quest of the previous year. In the four subsequent years 
there is a steady decline in the sums collected or bor- 
rowed, with a ‘tendency to augment the revenue from 
miscellaneous sources, uatil the new expedition of 1421 
required additional funds. Even then it does not seem 
probable that the taxation as a whole was as great as in 
1417, and the greater part of it was derived from those 
best able to pay, ie. by forced loans, and by increasing 
the miscellaneous revenue. From 1418 on, the real burden 
of the war was being gradually shifted to Normandy. 
Nevertheless, at Henry's death, the English exchequer 
was confronted with a deficit of some £30,000 accumulated 
during the period 1416-1422, and augmented by outstand- 
ing debts for the same term amounting to £25,434 2s, not 
to mention the great number of ‘unpaid bills’ from the 
Agincourt year." 

87Tho following tablo will maks this clear by illustrating the ratio of 
the French war expenses to the total revenue of England: 

wie «1417s a1 eso datas 


Household 87.94% 17.58% 7.86% 15.78% 15.15% 32.95% 31.03% 
French Wer 31.79 4868 52.13 1017 8484 16.71 1037 
Navy 1056 444 «7.05 «10.71 G41 1681.86 


8029 687 = 7.04 86.86 5840 51.34 42.06 


It should be recalled that under ‘Household’? and ‘Navy’? there are 
necessarily many items which represent normal expenditure, In 2 Henry V, 
the last year of ‘pence,’? £40,969 out of £105,059 went to the Household. 
‘Only twice was this sum equalled or surpassed (1418 and 1421), Under 
“French War’? are included all expenditures for ordnanes, matériel, ate. 
some of which would apply to home defence on the Scotch and Welsh 
borders. 

s8'There wore deficits in 1416, 1418, 1490, and 1482; and ourpluses in 
1417, 1419, and 1421, The surplus in 1421 waa probably larger and the 
deficit in 1422 smaller than the figures which we have, inasmuch as the Re- 
ceipt Rolls for those years are mutilated while the Tésue Rolls are complote. 
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Financial administration was conducted, in England 
under the immediate direction of the exchequer, in the 
field by the treasurer of war. Such division bronght most 
of the naval expenditure under the purview of the home 
treasury inasmuch as the Channel squadrons had their 
bases in England, while arrangements for transport 
would naturally be made on the English side of the Chan- 
nel, Certain naval charges, however, would necessarily 
fall upon the headquarters’ treasury when vessels, either 
of transport or war, wera kept for service in Norman 
waters or up the Seine.” 

‘Apparently the treasurer of war was the representa- 
tive in the field of the royal exchequer. At the same time, 
however, he was treasurer of the royal household, which 
meant that he was head of both the wardrobe and the 
camera regis, It seems clear that the household organiza- 
tion provided the medieval equivalent of a general head- 
quarters with paymaster’s, commissary’s, and quarter- 
master’s ‘departments,’ the whole being under tho 
direction of the treasurer of war. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that only infrequently were sums issued from the 
exchequer to the treasurer of war in his capacity as 
treasurer of war, those being large amounts sent over to 
pay the troops.” In the aceounts these would be supple- 
According to the existing figures the total deficit wonld be £39,936 198 2d. 
Vide supra, p. 144, note 3. 

2 Some of the naval accounts record paymente by the treasurer of war, 
PRO, Ex, Acets, 48/21, 48/22, 48/27, 49/7, Probably these represent 
‘payment of wages to mariners, payment felling due at the end of the voyage, 
Similarly Sir William Philip's account records £27 20d paid the sailors 
on the veseels which brought Bedford’s force to France, P.B.O., For. Accts, 
69 Gr, m, 1-2, The account of the royal balinger Nicholas ae ta Tour 
contains record of payments, now by the treasurer of the exchequer, now 
‘by the treasurer of war, P-R.O., Ex. Acts. 49/10. The master of the H@- 
‘mund de 1a Tour appears in Philip's account as having boon paid like any 
anny captain between Oct, 29, 1421, and Aug. 28, 1422, a total of 260 
1s 64, P.R.O., For. Acets, 68, Hre, m, 2, 

4° Bept. 28, 1418, £26,000 delivered at Louviers, Pont de 1’Arche, and 
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mented by the sums paid ont in England to troops being 
sent as ro-enforcements, and charged to the treasurer’s 
account.” On the other hand, money was constantly being 
issued in large and small amounts, as “household ex- 
penses,”’ to the treasurer of war in his other capacity. 
There were also repeated payments into the camera regis, 
How this money was used we get occasional glimpses 
when the Issue Rolls designate a certain sum as intended 
for bows and arrows," or “‘pro secretis expensis;’** and 
once there is record of payment from the camera to the 
treasurer of Harfleur, apparently for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the town. Usually there is mere record of the 
sum, often a large one, and the fact that it was conveyed 
to the king in France." Probably the intent was to keep 
the royal headquarters supplied with money which could 
be spent at discretion. 

Normandy under the French kings was a separate 
governmental division of the kingdom, and the English 
found there an administrative and financial system ready 


Rouen to pay the soldiers, P.R.O., Issue Koll 636 m. 15. Dec. 10, 1418, 
£4,000 for war expense, ibid. 638 m. 11. Mor. 15, 1419, £99,393 Gs 8d to pay 
the troops, ibid. m. 18. 

“This is Mlustrated by tho dotailed statement of wages paid by the 
‘exchoquer to Bedford’s contingent in February-March, 1422, which appears 
ts both receipt and expenditure in Sir William Philip’s secount, P.RO., 
For. Acts. 69, Fre, Ir, 42P.RO,, Issue Roll 640, m. 11. 

44 PRO, Tene Roll 685, m. 16. 

+#P,R.O,, Ex. Acts, 48/81, 3070 livres paid in three parts from the 

camera, the first and third by the hands of John Rothenale, treasurer of 
war, 
4 Bept. 3, 1416, £4,000 enrriod to Calais, P.R.O., Isme Roll 624, m. 14, 
Oct: 26, 1417, £1,000 delivered to the king in Normandy, ibid. 033, m. 3. 
Sopt. 16, 1420, £4,000 delivered at Melua, did, 645, m, 14, April 15, 1422, 
£8,148 14s 7a conveyed to Paris and Meanx, ibid. 655, m. 2. On May 19 
(1420 or 1422), certain treasury officials wrote to the king, ‘ws ben in 
Harficu whith zoure goode; that ia in Gold coyned XXX, MU; in Sylver 
coyned MMU; and in wegges of silver drawyng by estymation to halfe a 
tonne tyght,’’ and asked for instructions about transporting this treasure 
to Rouen, Ellis, op. cft., 1, 83. 
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to their hands. There were seven bailliages, Cotentin, 
Caen, Alengon, Evreux, Rouen, Gisors, and Caux, whose 
heads, the baillis, administered justice, executed the royal 
ordonnances, and headed the local militia. Hach bailliage 
was subdivided into vicomtés. For the vicomte the most 
important duty was the administration of the royal do- 
main, which meant the collection of the ordinary revenue 
from the king’s manors and vassals, and the payment of 
the same into the chambre des comptes at Caen. To these 
ordinary revenues had been added, during the first half 
century of the Valois period, the extraordinary imposts 
of the aides (taxes on sales and on beverages), the ga- 
belle, and the fouage, which had necessitated the creation 
of other financial agents. The aides were farmed to the 
highest bidder, but the gabelle called for the erection of 
salt ‘‘granaries’’ under grenetiers and contréleurs. Like- 
wise the fonage required special agents. Assessment was * 
by parishes, and actual collection 'by certain men of the 
parish called ellis, These made payment to the sergents, 
who ordinarily were underlings of the vicomtes, but who 
in this instance acted as subordinates to the receveurs, 
officials appointed to take in this revenue, whose bailli- 
wicks corresponded to the vicomtés. This latter tax still 
retained a feature of its extraordinary character in that 
it was not permanent but was levied only in time of need 
and by the consent of the local estates. With this ad- 
ministrative system already in oxistence, it was nocossary 
for the English conqueror merely to substitute his own 
countrymen or partisans for the officials of Charles VI 
in order to avail himself of the Norman resources. 

How the new financial administration which Henry 
established in Normandy was articulated with the treas- 
ury of war is not clear until the end of the period under 
consideration, The records for the years when Sir John 
Tiptoft was president of the exchaquer and Jean Gou- 
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laffre, receveur-general of finances are almost completely 
lost. William Alington’s first account (April 30, 1419- 
April 30, 1420) gives no indication of any payments to 
the royal headquarters, and does show that all but 5121 
1. t. 63 11d of the Norman revenue was expended for 
Norman affairs.“* On the other hand a comparison of 
Alington’s fourth account’ with that of the treasurer of 
war“ for about the same period shows that the treasurer- 
general paid nothing towards the honsehold expenses 
except provender bought at royal order,” while Sir Wil- 
liam Philip, the treasurer of war, gives statements of 
receipts from the Norman chancery, from the Rouen mint, 
from the ransom of Rouen, and from the vicomtes, baillis, 
and other officials in France and Normandy. Evidently all 
of the Norman revenue did not pass through the treas- 
urer-general’s hands. 

By 1423-4, however, official relations between the civil 
and military administration, in matters of finance, are 
more apparent. Surreau’s account shows payment of over 
70,0001, t. to John Barton, treasurer of Bedford’s house- 
hold, of which 29,437 1. t. 10s was for wages to be paid 
the household troops,” and 52,000 1 t. was for ‘‘household 
expenses.” That this was part of the regular annual 
budget is evident from the fact that payment was made 
from the revenue derived from the gabelle and the 
quartages, which was part of the regular annual ineome, 
and not from the extraordinary levy, and from the fact 
that similar assignments were made in 1425 and 1429," 


4 P.B.O,, Ex. Acete, 187/14, £. 35ve. One exception is 200 L. t. paid in 
Easter term by the vicomte of Conches to the clerk of tho king’s butler, 
ibid, £, 345, « Thid, 188/2, 

4 1hid,, For. Acets, 69, Fro ff, 49 [bid Ex. Acets, 1886/7, f. 287°. 

so Thia wes part of a sum of 35,750 1. t. to support a force of 100 men- 
at-arms and 300 archers for one year. Did the remsining 6,312 1. t. 108 
‘como from the French rovenuest 

% Charles de Robillard de Beaurepaire, ‘De I’administration de la Nor- 
mandie sous lz domination anglaise aux années 1424, 1425 et 1420’7 
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It must be recalled, however, that the death of Henry V 
marks @ change in financial policy whereby the costa of 
the war were almost entirely shifted to Normandy and 
France. Consequently, despite these data from Surreau's 
account, there still remains uncertainty as to the ad- 
ministrative details of the process by which Norman re- 
ceipts were used for war purposes by the army in the 
field. Suffice it that the treasurer of war’s chief function 
was to act as paymaster for troops not in garrison. With 
; the establishment of a Norman financial system, the gar- 
‘risons were paid by Norman officials as long as they were 
on duty in their fortresses. If they too were summoned to 
the royal standard, they came under the financial juris- 
[diction of the treasurer of war and were paid like other 
captains.* 

In further considering the subject of war finance we 
find that the war itself proved profitable, and that the 
English king carly took steps to make the conquered 
country contribute towards campaign expenses. From the 
sale of all prizes taken at sea the king was entitled to a 
fourth, besides a share of the captured cargoes."*’ By 
QkEmoires de ta Société dee Antiquaires de Normandie, XXIV, 170M, 
Caen, 1859), p. 172. Thia learned author’s allusion to this payment as a 
“{Gotation’? maker it soom probable that be did not appreciate the ad- 
ministrative functions of the household, Payments were ulto made from the 
French receipts into the cheat of Bedford’s household; Cherles Ritter, ‘Ex- 
traits du Journal du Trésor (1423-1484)? (Bib, de I'Ecole des Chartes, 
LXXITT, 470-486, Paris, 1912), p. 475, 

2 This iy most cleanly illustrated by a passage in Surresu’s necount in 
regard to ‘‘pluseurs parties de deciers qui avoient este palez par Jehan 
Barton, Tresorier de l'ostel do monsgr. le Regent—aux cappitaines—pour 
ale devant Compiengue:?’—the eaptains mentioned being the bailli of 
Rouen and the ceptain of Gisors, Bib. Net., #r. 4485, p. 120, 

aeJuly 02, 1417, Lord Carewe tumed over to the hing’s ‘‘clerk of 
ships’? 28 tons of iron, 88 “* pokes?’ of wool, and £8 6a 84, the Toyal fourth 
from the sale of five prizes, June 14, 1417, he had delivered 85 tons of iron 
and 321 ‘pokes’? of wool, P.R.O., Ex. Acts, 48/142, # Alington records 
‘the ale to individuals of tho royal fourth of certain enptared vemscld, 
ibid, 187/14, £. 182, 
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agreement with his captains the king received a third of 
their ‘‘gains of war,’’ viz., booty and ransoms.* These 
“‘gains'? were no inconsiderable item in the profitableness 
of the war to the individual captains." Agincourt had 
demonstrated what enormous profits could be realized 
from a vietory involving captives of high rank. Prisoners 
of royal blood were reserved for the king, but others, 
distinguished or not, were bought and sold on speoula- 
tion." In these transactions the king participated, but the 
income thus derived is unknown for want of record.” In 
addition the king had the indemmities placed upon con- 
quered towns as punishment for their resistance. Lou- 
viers was the first to suffer, the sum of 8000 écus being 
imposed July 5, 1418, half to be collected on Angust 1 and 
half on November 1. On the surrender of Rouen, 300,000 
éous was demanded from the citizens,** of which the first 
payment of 133,138 écus 10 sols was made to the royal 
“eoffrier’’ on July 21, 1419," This was not obtained until 


+ An indenture of 1415, in Rymer, IX, 232, will illustrate this. The 
captains, in their turn, were entitled to a third of their mon’s ‘‘gains.’* 
On Doe. 12, 1417, Sir Joha Radooly£ waa sent to Vornouil to colloct ‘thirds’? 
from the frontier captains, Hardy, p. 219. Mar. 29, 1419, Sir Philip Leche 
‘was ordered to collect such sums as were due the king from the Cheshire 
and Lancashire archers, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.15. In Surresu’s account it 
appesre that thase were churged on the captains? wages, Rib. Nat, fr. 
4485, pp. 204, £07, 209, and passim. 

+9 For numerous safe-conduets of prisoners going to seek their ransoms 
wee Hardy, Cal. Norm, Bolls, and Cal, Fr, Rolls, passim, In Les La Tré- 
moilte pendant cing sidcles (5 vole., Nantes, 1860), T, 184 ia an acknowledg- 
ment by Suffolk for 1000 Seva received from William de Gamaches, part 
‘payment of his ransom of 4000 éeus, vide supra, p. 148, note 19, 

56 St, Denis, V, 563. 

87 There is record of royal prisouers going for their ransoms, Hardy, p. 
160. Alington mentions a prisonor sold to Thomas Haidon for 36 |. t., 
P.R.O., Ex, Accts, 187/14, f. 181, 

+ Roles de Bréquigny 1004. seCnéruel, op. cit., notes, p. 41, 

40 1bid,, notes, pp. 55-6. In Sir William Philip’s account the éeu from 
Rouen ia expresaly valued at 25 shillings sterling, P.R.O., For. Aects. 69, 
Fre, At this rating the Louviers ransom would have been worth £10,000, the 
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steps were taken to constrain the citizens," and subse- 
quent efforts to enforce payment were apparently not 
over successful.” The only other ransom of which there 
is mention is one of 400 écus laid upon St. Valéry-in- 
Caux, which the king, discouraged by the difficulties which 
he was encountering at Ronen, granted to an English 
soldier, provided he could collect the money. 

More important were the steps taken to collect revenue 
from the conquered parts of Normandy. The royal do- 
main of the French kings came at once, by the logic of 


Rouen ransom, £375,000, and the first payment of the latter, £166,492, This 
is ineredible and makes it obricus that the clerk should have written 25 
shillings toumois, These suma would then be £1333 6s 8d, £50,000, and 
£22,189 14s 8d respectively. 

#1 For April 2, 1419, thore is an order to the bailli to scize the property 
of those who could not pay their share, Chérud, p. 57, On June 6 there is a 
similar order in regard to those who have left the city without paying, Réles 
de Bréquigny 600, July 23, a commission of five, headed by Warwick and 
imelnding the seneschal and ‘‘coffrier’? of the household, was appointed to 
act in the king’s namé for securing the ransom or some part thereof, ibid, 
630, Chéruel (op. cit., p. 58) cites an order of the dailli of Ang. 2, 1420, 
to the sergents of Lowviers, Pont de l’Arehe, and Freneuse, directing them 
to forea the absenteas who had taken refuge in their nergencies to pay 
their assssement on pain of imprisoument ond sale of their goods. Fallue, 
Hist. du divctse de Rouen, IL, 340 clies a letter on the sume subject which 
ho aseribes to Warwick, He gives no date or reference, Protably be is re- 
ferring to the same document, Nov. 19, 1419, the king ordered the bailli to 
release the hostages hold for the ransom because they were becoming sick, 
thelr keep was a great expense, and their detention of no avail in securing 
payment, Roles de Bréquigny 691. There is record of seizure and sele of 
goods in 1421, Chéruel, pp. 59-61. 

42 The only other reccrd of money received ia in Sir William Philip's ac. 
count (P-R.O,, For. Acts. 69, Fre) where he cites £1,030 10a (37,760 fr. 
at 4 fr. worth 35, 3,490 fr. at 1 fr. worth 3s, and 10,290 écus each worth 
25a (vide supra note 60}) as paid him by Rouen between Oct. 1, 1421, and 
Aug. 31, 1422. Perhaps this was the income from the eale of goods men- 
tioned in the previous note, In 1430 thera waa atill an unpaid balance of 
43,078 Gcus which the king reduced to 24,000 ‘‘salus,"? Beport on the Foe- 
dera, appendix C, p. 150, no, 270. See also Letters and Papers iliustrative of 
the wars of the English and French during the reign of Henry VI (Joseph 
Stevenson, aditor, 2 vols. in 3 parts, Rolla Series, London, 1861-64), IT, 154. 

44Sept. 29, 1419, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.800. 
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Henry’s pretensions, into English hands. At first we find 
a special agent appointed to collect the income from a 
particular locality, a practice which may also have been 
connected with an attempt to organize the securing of 
supplies for the army.“ The permanent administrative 
organization came later when suceoss had given assur- 
ance of actually occupying the country. This can be fol- 
lowed by the succession of appointments made by Henry 
of civil officials whose primary duties were the main- 
tenance of order and the collection of revenue. This began 
during the king’s first aojourn at Caen, with the appoint- 
ment of a seneschal at Bayeux, who, a fortnight later 
appointed a vicomle.* Caen, being Heury’s base, re- 
mained under military rule until the completion of the 
Alencon campaign, when a bailli and vicomte were in- 
stalled there.” On November 1, 1417, Sir John Tiptoft 


40n Oct, 4, 1417, Pierre de Ia Launde received commission to collect 
all sorts of revenue from St. Pierre-sur-Dives, Courcy, Troan, and St. 
Barbe, Hardy, p. 178, This waa done while tho army was marching south 
towards Argeatan, a time when it would have been very important to have 
a region along the line of communications, such as this, from whieh supplies 
could be drawn. Similarly, Sir John Reddlyf wes appointed ‘‘ad redditus, 
exitus, profiens, ravensiones, et emolumenta quecumqua de dominio nostro 
de Vernoull ao aliie loci quibussumeue eidom dominio sdjecontibus nobis 
dedita—levandum,’’ #44., p. 194. This may have been connected with the 
supplying of Sir John Neyille’s fortes established in this region, 

‘4 Sept. 20, 1417, Sir John Assheton appointed, Hardy, p. 320. 

Ost. 3, John Horoult appointed; confirmed Dec. 12, Hardy, p. 218. 

6 Just bofore leaving Caen, Henry appointed Humfreyville captain, Sept. 
30, 1417, Hardy, p. 159, His retinue had mustered 64 men-atarms and 125 
archers when the eampsign began (P.RO., Ex. Accts. 51/2 m. 33), a0 we 
may infer this to bo the strength of the garrison, In @ decument of Dec. 
6, 1417, there is explicit mention of a vieomte at Csen, Hardy, p. 370, 
Pierre Carel, Histoire de ta ville de Caen depuis Philippe-Auguste jusqu’a 
Charles IX (Paris, 1886), pp. 297-8, declares that the French vicomte, 
Gilles A 1Espes, exercised his office only up to the city’s fall, and that 
Jean Anser6 wes appointed by Henry in 1418, Do la Rue, Hssais Iist,, 11, 
268, also makes the latter statement, Probably Anrer& waa appointed ir 
1417, Alingtoa mentions receipts from him for 1417 (Ex. Aerts, 187/14, #. 
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became president of the Norman exchequer, and on 
January 14, 1418, Sir Lewis Robessart was appointed 
master of waters and forests. Throughout the campaign 
which culminated in February, 1418, at Falaise, the 
process of organizing the conquered districts continued. 
By February 4, when the last resistance was over, there 
were vicomtes over Ange, Orbee, Bernay, Caen, Bayeux, 
St. Sylvin, Condé-sur-Noireau, Falaise, Argentan, Ex- 
mes, and Alencon," indicating English control of a region 
comprising, roughly, the Calvados and the middle section 
of the Orne. From that date on administrative organiza- 
tion followed close on the army’s heels. Alengon, Exmes, 
Perche, and St. Sylvin were formed into a bailliage under 
Sir Roland Lenthale early in March.” A bailli for the Co- 
tentin was appointed in anticipation of a quick and easy 
conquest, while a series of vicomtes followed Glouces- 
ter’s victorious advance upon Cherbourg. Meanwhile 
the successful push eastward in May, 1418, enabled Henry 
to bring under his administrative as well as military 
control the valleys of the Risle and Eure. At the same 


310). ‘They may hve been arrearages. Dee. 24, Sir John Popham became 
bailli, Hardy, p. 231. 

sa Tbid,, p. 205, oe Hardy, p. 256, 

19 Hardy, p. 365, 71 Mar, 8, 1418, Hardy, p. 258. 

12 Mar, 14, 1418, Sir Jobn Assheton was appointed bailli of the Cotentin, 
Réles de Bréquigny 326. This may mark the end of his seneschalship at 
Bayenx. That office was not continued. Michel Gourdel waa held responsible 
as vicomte of Vire from Eoster (Mar, £7), 1418, PRO, Bx. Accts, 187/14, 
4, 4v0; Cel, Norm, Rolls, 41.710, On May 25 Jean Coquet was exereising the 
office of vicomte at Carentan, Vautier, p. 28, There were vicomtes at Mortai 
and Valognes by May 7, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.710, William Girot was con- 
firmed as vicomto and recovour 2k Valoguos on May 27, ibid., 712, 

18 May 20, 1418, Hamery Bigot became vicomtz and receveur of Verneail 
and Chitewunouf, ROles de Hréquigny 161. June 2, Sir John Redelyf beeame 
bailli of Evreux, iid. 126; Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.713; vide supra, p. 100, 
note 88, June 7, Colurt Anguetil was made vieomte of Evrour, Riles de 
Bréquigny 1198, A court also was established, ibid. 127, 1198, June 8, Wil- 
liam Bichehomme became vicomte of Besumontle-Roger, and June 7, 
Hamerie Layroa was appointed vieomte of Conches and Breteuil, déd. 1198. 
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time the organization of a central administration, begun 
already by the appointments of Tiptoft and Robessart, 
continued with the appointment of a mint master, a 
chancellor," and a receveur-general.* By the middle of 
1418, then, the four bailliages of Lower Normandy and 
their component vicomtés, with the exception of Cher- 
bourg and Domfront, were under English administration, 
while at Caen there is a ‘‘supreme court” for administer- 
ing justice and a treasury to direct the collection and dis- 
bursement of the duchy’s revenues. 

Organization in Upper Normandy followed close upon 
military occupation. A bailli was set over Rouen even be- 
fore the capital of the bailliage had actually surren- 
dered,” while a vicomte-receveur was commissioned by 
the end of the month."* Sir Roger Fenys became bailli 
of Canx on January 23, 1419,” and by the end of Febrnary 
there were vicomte-receveurs” at Arques and Longue- 
ville," Neufchatel and Gournay,* Caudebee," and Gisors 


Jane 1¢, Richard le Gras beeame vicomte and receveur for Bernay and 
‘Monetrenl, iid, There is mention of a vicomte at Bernay as early as Feb. 
4, Hardy, p, 265. The fall of Loaviers was promptly followed by the ap- 
pointment of William Paillonx as bailli on Joly 12, Réles de Bréquiguy 211, 

14 Mor. 17, 1418, Conrad Moliver, Hardy, p. 270. 

% April 8, Philip Morgan, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.710. 

16 May 20, Jean Goulaffre, idid., 712. 

11 Jan, 2, 1419, Sir Waltar Reanchamp, Réles de Bréquigny 1918. 

78 Jan, 31, 1419, Jacques Pouguant, iid, 1922, April 11, William Gom- 
‘aut relieved Pougmant as receveur, (id, 378, (There is no record of a 
vieomte in Alington’s first secount). Pougnant became lieutenant to the 
treasuror-general, P.B.0,, Ex. Aecta. 187/14, f. 81. 

% Alias Ficnles, Cal, Fr, Rolla, 44.620; Rélos de Bréquigny 732. 

‘From 1419 on the combination of these offices was followed to a con- 
siderable extent in the appointments in Lower Normandy also, Rélea de 
Bréquigay 544, 903, 984, 1800, 1317; Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.747, 759; 42.318, 
317. For an oxeaption sco Réles de Bréquigny @97, but of. bid, 986, Bea 
also sid, 161 and Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.732, 

"1 Feb, 5, 1419, Henry le Vigueron, Roles de Bréquigny 1222, 

#2 Feb, 8, Henry le Cat, ibid. 

89 Feb. 15, Robin le Lievte, ibid. 290. 
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and Vernon. To these orders went out to collect all 
arrears due from the royal domain, especially for the 
previous Easter and Michaelmas terms,” during which 
probably little had been collected because of the war. 
‘At the same time the baillis, in both Upper and Lower 
Normandy, were directed to proclaim by the sound of the 
trumpet, that all lands and possessions of nobles and 
clergy who had failed to do fealty to Henry would be 
taken into royal hands, and the income collected “comme 
nostre propre demaine.’* Consequently, in the following 
June, the baillis were ordered to seize all lands whose 
owners could not show letters patent from the king.” 
Already in the previous August, for the bailliage of 
Evreux at least, orders had been issued to lease the royal 
lands and to send in the names of the lessees.* Other 
estates might be left to be administered by the English 
eaptain of the local castle, the returns being utilized to 
support the garrison, and any surplus paid over to the 
treasury.” 

To this domanial income can be added that derived 

‘4 Feb, 20, William Lalemont, sdéd. 1222, 

85 Feb. 6, PRO, Norman Rolls 10 (6 Henry V, port II), m. 3760, 

4 Fob. 0, Rsles do Bréquigny 207. On Jan. 20, Six William Breton had 
been empowered to take the Estouterille estates into the king’s hands, Cal. 
Norm, Rolle, 41.724, 

#1 Réles de Bréquigny 699. Some forty years later, when the French rule 
had been reatorad, the vicomte of Carentan in hia secount makes monticn 
of ‘dos heritages qui furent appliques au Domaine par les gens des Com- 
‘tissaires du roy d’Angleterre,”’ E, Lépingard, ‘Les offets & St, LO do In 
ecnquéte de la Normuadie per les Anglais (1418-1437) "” (Notices, mémoires, 
et documents publites per la Sovitté d’Agriculture et Archéotogique et 
@'Hisioira naturelle du deportment de la Manche, TX, 164 ff.), p. 167, 

% Aug. 15 and 18, 1418, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.715-8, For record of such 
leasing see ‘‘Etat des flefs de In vieomté de Conehes et do Breteuil 
affermés au nom de Henri V (1421)? in Mém, de la Soo, des Antia. de 
Norm., vol, XXTIL, 

#0In May, 1418, the captain of Neuilly 1’Evéque, who was evidently 
collecting the revenues of the chitelainie, received permission to déduct 
wages for 5 men-at-arms and 15 archers, Réles de Bréquigny 174, 
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from the exercise of regalian rights over the Church. Of 
the six bishops of Lower Normandy, only the bishop of 
Séez made prompt submission. The possessions of the 
others came into royal hands and remained there for 
several yoars awaiting tho owners? profession of obedi- 
ence to the new régime, or the election of less obstinate 
prelates." In similar fashion property belonging to ab- 
heys, collegiate churches, and other foundations was, in 
many cases, taken into royal hands. Restoration, however, 
‘was not so long delayed as with the episeopal temporali- 
ties, because submission to the conqueror was more 
prompt. Frequently churchmen were granted the custody 
of, or license to enjoy, their property, before receiving 
complete restitution, A preliminary to restoration was a 
presentation to the treasury of an account (aveu) of the 
temporal possessions.” When the English conquest ex- 


00 Ho reesived safeconduet to approach the king on Oct, 20, 1417, Hardy, 
p. 183, His temporslitics ware not restored until April 23, 1418, Cal. Norm. 
Rolls, 41.683 ; Gallia Christiania in provincias eoclesiasticas (Denis de Sainte- 
‘Marths ot al,, editors, 16 vols., Paris, 1870,), XI, 698; vide énfra note 9, 

%1 The temporalities of Bayeux were placed in tho hands of the dean on 
April 13, 1418, Cal. Norm. Rolla, 41.681. On Ang. 20, 1421, they were 
granted to the bishop-clect until Easter, at which time ho was to exbibit 
his papal bulls, iéd., 42,451, They were restored Feb. 14, 1422, cbid, 437. 
Bestitutions were made:—to the bishop of Avranches, Mar, 14, 1420, ibid., 
851; to the see of Coutances, April 14, 1420, sbéd., 868; to the bishop of 
Evreux, June 7, 1420, ébid., 889; to tho bishop of Lisieux, Aug. 13, 1420, 
iid, 379. The last three followed the elections of foreigners, Gollia Chris- 
sania, XT, 890, 601, 792, Alington records receipts from the regale of Evreux, 
the temporalities of Bayeux, and of Coutaaces, P.RO., Ex. Accts. 187/14, 
ff. 3r0, v0, Gro, In regard to the episcopal property at Evreux being ‘en 
regalie?? sco Théodose Bonnin, Analsctes Matoriques, reoueil de documenta 
inédite aur Uhistotre de la ville d’Evrewe (Evreux, 1839), p. 48, 

% Col. Norm, Rolls, 41.748: 42.319. A specimen *‘aveu? is in A, Du- 
tilleax et J. Despoin, L'abbaye de Maubuisson (Nétre-Dome-la-Royate). 
Histoire et cartulaire d'apres des documents entigrement inédits (Pontoise, 
1882), p. 273, Restoration was not necessarily immediate upon the pros 
entation of “‘aven,’? nor even upon the issuance of official orders, if we 
may judge from the repetitions, At Maubuisson aveu was made in January 
1498, but orders to restore were not inmed until Februsry 1425, Dutillenx 
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tended north of the Seine the religious houses of Upper 
Normandy had similar experience with English authority. 
The archepiscopal property of the see of Rouen came into 
royal hands through Louis d’Harcourt’s failure to do 
homage.** On February 1, 1420 the king wrote the treas- 
urer-general ordering the immediate occupation and col- 
lection of both spiritualities and temporalities in the dio- 
eeses of Rouen, Bayeux, and Séez, which were to be 
treated as vacant through the absence of the incumbents."* 
In the following year some of the archbishop’s property 
was granted to one William Gardin." 
et Despoin, op. cit., Cartulaire, p. 47. On May 20, 1418, order of restitution 
in favor of the priory af Noize Dame du Val was issued, Cal, Norm. Rolls, 
41.636, Not until May 26, 1419, was a similar one in favor of the convent 
of Notre Dame du Val issued, éid., 41.784, Similarly restoration to the 
abbey of Notre Damo de Lire was made on July 31, 1418 (Cal. Norm. 
Polls, 41.695), while the convent had to wait until Fob. 14, 1419, itéd., 734. 
Rostitation to tho convent of Notra Dume de Bomport is dated July 22, 
1418 (ibid, 695), that of tha monastery, Mar. 21, 1419, ibid., 762, Tho 
order of restitution for the abbey of St. Evront was ised April 10, 1418 
(Rymor, IX, 672), but it had to be repeated Fab. 17, 1420 (Cal. Norm. 
Rolls, 41.728) ; the convent received a grant of custody on May 12, 1419, 
ibid, 780. The monastery of Notre Dame de Bernay secored restitution 
June 5, 1418 (Bdles de Bréquigny 1165); the convent received custody of 
its tomporalities on Mar. 10, 1419 (Gal. Norm. Rolls, 41.760); on May 17, 
1421, tho prior and convent vere givon license to enjey their posscasions 
‘until Christmas (Roles de Bréynigny 1299) ; restitution was made to the 
convent Jan. 4, 1422 (Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.436) ; repented in favor of -the 
prior and coavent April 27, 1422 (ibid, 443). C. Hippeau, Monographie de 
VAbbaye de St. Etienne de Caen, 1066-1790 (Mémoires de la Société dea 
Antiquaires de Normandie, Caen, 1855), p. 472 raporis that the let de 1'Tsle, 
‘taken by Henry in 1417, was not restored until 1423. 

°2 As early as Mar. 19, 1419, Pierre Je Vigwult had bean appointed ad- 
ministrator of the archepiscopal temporalities at Louviers, Cal, Norm. Rolls, 
41,757; Réles de Bréquigny 1256. On Mer, 8, Jean Dlancbaston jr. became 
receveur at Dieppe ‘es terres et revenues pour eause du temporel d’arche- 
vesque do Houen mis en ly main du roi,’? ibid, 1250. Alington records re- 
ceipts from the latter of 1660 1. t. up to Faster 1490, PRO, Ex. Accig. 
187/14, £. 2, Tn 1422, tho came man ie still ot Dioppo and William Herbert 
4s receveur of temporalities at Louviers and Gaillon, did, 188/7, f. 2. 

% Bib, Nat,, fr. 26043, no, 5475. Orders went to the vieomtes the same 
aay, iid. no. 5478. 95 Sopt. 22, 1427, ibid,, fr. 26044, no. 5858, 
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Taking Normandy as whole, therefore, it appears 
that the property of all the bishops, and the temporalities 
of at least two-thirds of the abbeys and monasteries, not 
to mention other religious corporations, was, at one time 
or another, subject to English administration.’ Doubtless 
the income from these estates was seriously impaired by 
the state of war," a condition which would be shared by 
the royal domain. Of the actual administration we get 
but the merest glimpses. The case of the convent of St. 
Sever, where the custody of its temporalitics was con- 
ceded only ‘‘usque necessariam sustentacionem suam— 
superplusagio proficuorum reservato regi,’™ may be 
typical of such grants. At Fécamp, whence the abbot had 
fled rather than swear allegiance to the English authori- 
ties, the latter appointed one of the monks receveur of 
the fendal ineome, giving him an English lieutenant, and 
forbidding his paying anything to the ‘soi disant’? 
abbot.” Tho same authorities audited the receveurs’ ac- 
counts.° At the same time Sir John Fastolf was placed 
in garrison at Fécamp, and William le Prévost at Vitte- 

96 Of the ninety-seven abbeys and priories mentioned in Gallia Christiania 
a flourishing at this time, sixty-six appear on the Norman Rolls with the 
zocor of the restitution of thoir tomporslities, In addition the Rolls con- 
tain similar records in regurd to collegiate churches, lazar houses, bospitels, 
and other ecclesiastieal corporations. In one ease, at least, viz., the abbey 
a’Ardeanes, there is record of restitution which does not appear in the 
Norman Rolls, Mém. Soc. des Antig. de Norm., VIL, 41, no. 498. 

or For the effect of war conditions on ecclesiastical income see Fallue, 
op. oit., II, 343, 352. 

8 Réles do Bréquigny 11795; Cal, Norm, Bells, 41.699, 

9921. Norm. Rolla, 42.403; Réles de Bréquigny 1495, The account of 
Jehan Cuillier, réceveur of the abbey, mentions ‘‘Jehan Vincent, engles, 
qui par mons, le bailli de Caux fu ordonne et commis receveur de Ja revere 
do la dit eglise ea la compagnie dudit Callerier,—et en son absence Reg. 
Martal.’’ Hie wages were paid by the abbey. Archives de la Seine Inf., 
Extraits ot Notes Historiques, IV, 5464, siting dossier 386, Abbey de FS 
camp, f. 4810, 

400 Cal, Norm, Ralls, 42.428, 
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fleur, both they and the neighboring garrisons drawing 
their wages from the abbey revenues." 

In the early years of the English occupation this do- 
manial and regalian income was the largest item in the 
revenue derived from Normandy. During the fiscal year 
1419-20 (May 1-April 30), it amounted to 72,910 L. t. or 45 
per cent of the total, of which two-thirds was collected in 
Caen and Cotentin.'” In the fiscal year 1421-22, it was 
76,312 1. t., but was now only 23.6 per cent of the whole. 
In the meantime there had been extensive alienations so 
that the income from the bailliage of Rouen must be 
added to that from Caen and Cotentin to make 67 per 
cent’ of this form of income. Two years later, the con- 
tinued practice of making many grants of land to English- 
men, and of restoring their lands to submissive Normans, 
had shrunk this form of income to 47,469 1. t. of which 
14,366 Lt. is arrearage. Other sourees of revenue have 
meanwhile been found, and the feudal dues now represent 
only 11 per cent of the whole 


101 Jean Cuillier, mentioning the income of certain lands in his account 
writes ‘peux cueillis et emportes pour le temps de ce proseat compte par 
Jes Engles des gamisons de Dieppe et Arques.’’ Archives do la Seine Inf, 
‘st supra, IV, 4553, citing dossiet 388, Abbey de Fécamp f. 321°, ‘De la 
seignaurie de Féeamp neant pour ladit an [Ang. 1, 1420-Aug. 1, 1421] pour 
co que messir Jehan Pastolf, chovlicr, eaptain dudit lion de Fescamp, la 
tenue et rameillie on sa mains sans rondre aneune chore,’? bid, LV, 4557, 
citing ut supra, f. 26r0. ‘Forme ce Ingeuville ot St. Vallert beilliee—30 
muis de bié dont par Fastolf fu prinse et loves Ia greigneur partis dicelles— 
A cause do ses gaiges,’” idid., IV, 4558, citing ut supra, £. 2770, For Vitte 
fleur see ibid, IV, 4563, 

301 Alington’s first account, P.R.O., Bx. Accts, 187/14, ff, 1vo-7ve, Caen, 
14,280 1, t. (£, 4v0), Cotentin, 35,406 1. t. (f, 610), 

tat Alington’s third account in summary ia regained from P.R.O., For. 
Acts, 61, Bro ff., where he gives account of his office from May 1, 1491, to 
August 1422, by subtracting the items of his fourth and las: account, which 
we have in full, covering May 1, 1422-Angust 1422, in P.R.O., Ex, Acets, 
188/T. Caen, 13,260 1. t.; Cotentin, 11,586 1. t.; Rouen, 26,410 1 t. 

301 Surrenw’s account, Bib. Nut., fr. 4485, pp. 11-22, Rouen, 12,354 L. t.; 
Cotentin, 6740 1, t.; Caen, 0752 1. t. 
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The greatest activity in distributing Norman lands 
came after the fall of Rouen, when the conquest was com- 
plete and Henry’s lenient policy towards the Normans 
had had reasonable opportunity to show what measure of 
success could be expected from it. During 1419 there were 
some 250 recipients of fiefs, the annual income of which 
was estimated to be 116,346 1. t. This is exclusive of the 
great lordships of Graville, Préaux, Dangu, St. Sauveur- 
Je-Vicomte, Eu, and Tancarville for which no estimated 
income appears in the royal grants. In the preceding 
period, from August, 1417, there had heen only 90 grants, 
estimated at 40,346 1. t. annual value, not including the 
county of Harcourt and the barony of Hommet ; while in 
the three subsequent years there were only 50 grants, 
some of which were re-enfeoffments of the holdings of 
dead Englishmen, valued at 28,588 1. t“* Probably many 
of these estates failed to bring in the estimated revenue, 
being like the lands of Sir Gilbert Humfreyville which 
are described in 1419 as ‘‘4 present de petite valour pour 
occasion de guerres ot mortalities qui ont este on pais, on 
son tres grant dommage.’”" Nevertheless the king con- 
tinued to derive certain financial advantages. Most of the 
fiefs made annual presentations by way of homage. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the grants these are described as 
swords, daggers, epurs, ete., but apparently each had a 
definite value in money, which is estimated in a con- 
temporary record of Henry’s grants in Normandy.” 

198 These figures would indicate the average aunual value of # flof to 
have been about 475 1. t,, equivalent to £71 5s. That the livre tournois was 
worth three shillings sterling is shown ty the summary of Alington’s third \ 
and fourth necounta in P.R.O., For, Accts, 61, Bvo, D. 

300 Réles do Bréquigzy 503, In 1420 the abbey of St, Victor-en-Caux 
failed to pey its rents, and its moveables wero attached by the vicomte of 
Neufchitel and the receveur of Rouen in consequence, It pleaded war and 
mortality as the cause for its poverty and secured a respite from the king. 


Brit. Mua, Add. Ch. 6808, 
x01 Mém. Soo, dee Antig. de Norm, XXIII, ‘‘Partie des dons fait par 
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After Baugé the holdings of those killed were ocoupied by 
the baillis.°* Administration of property in wardship in 
cases like these was knocked down to the highest bid- 
der. The property of Sir John Grey, count of Tancar- 
ville will illustrate. In 1421 the lordship of Monville, 
being in the king’s hands by reason of the minority of tho 
heirs, was publicly offered for rent for three years to the 
highest bidder, for the king’s profit. Por three successive 
weeks no one would bid; but finally, at the October assizes, 
being again proclaimed, a single bid of 50 1. t. a year wes 
made and accepted. Again on June 11, 1421 the treas- 
urer-general directed the vicomte of Caen to farm out the 
“heritages’?’ of Sir John Grey, and Jean Larchier secured 
one holding for 2201. t. a year, and another for 180 1 t.* 

It is impossible to deseribe the actual workings of the 
financial administration in its early stages for want of 
documents. From such as exist it appears that money 
was expended by orders of Sir John Tiptoft, president of 
the exchequer, to Jean Goulaffre, receveur-general, the 
former presumably acting under royal direction. On such 
orders we find the latter paying money to a groom of the 
royal wardrobe “pour le us et pruffit’? of the king,"* buy- 
ing a “certain porcion de fer’? from Sir Henry Noon for 
the same purpose,** and paying the wages of sailors 
employed in carrying gun-stones from Rouen to Caen." 
The only other document is a quittance from Goulaffre 
dated August 17, 1418, acknowledging the payment of 


Henri V, roi a’Angleterre, lorsqu’il se fut rendu maitre de 1a, Normandie,"* 


see especially pp. 1 and 9-10, 208 Roles de Bréquigny 981, 1020. 
109 Vautier, pp. 116-7, 123, records the auctioning of wardahips in 1419 
at 20 gens a year. 110 Brit. Mus, Ada. Ch, 302, 


211 Archives da Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Caen. 

Mar. 15, 1419, order to pay 5800 1, t., Archives de la Seine Inf., Oocu- 
pation Anglaise, I, pidces milées, It would seem from this that the president 
of the exchequer was a financial official rather than a jndicial one, 

412 Bib, do Ronon, ¥ 29, tome 2, no, 15. 

214 Archives du Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Carn, 
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200 1. t, receipts for three months, from the grenetier of 
Falaise. This shows that the gabelle continued to be 
levied although Henry had not yet issued an ordinance 
on the subject.* Probably Goulaffre’s chief collections 
were from the occupied domain, for from this source he 
had, at the end of his term, 13,223 1. t. which he turned 
over to his suecessor."* 

In May 1419 there seems to have been a financial and 
administrative reorganization. On May 1, William Aling- 
ton was appointed treasurer-general,” an office which 
apparently combined the powers heretofore exercised by 
the president of the exchequer and the receveur-general.*° 
Orders to pay now came from the king to Alington, who 
either carried them out himself by making the proper 
payment, or issued further orders in accordance with the 
royal mandate to his subordinates, the vicomtes, grene- 
tiers, and receveurs. This appointment was immediately 
followed by a revenue ordinance formally establishing, in 

110 Brit, Mus., Add. Ch, 10949, This indicates collection as early az May 
1418. The gronetier mentioned, Raonl Vaequelin, received formal appoint- 
ment or re-appointment by Honry on June 19, 1419, Bélos de Bréquigny 
611, On May 22, 1418, Walter Smith was appointed grenetier at Cuen, 
ibid, 1198. Alington mentions receipts from Michel du Pont, gronetior of 
Alengon, from May G, 1418, P.RO., Bx. Accts, 187/14, 4. 919. Robert Jo 
Borrior, gronoticr at Lisieux, turnod in collections for 1418, ibid, f, Br, 
‘This grenior was not maintained. No appointments to it appear in the 
Norman Kolis, nor is it mentioned in Alington’s fourth account or in 
Surrean’s account, On Feb. 17, 1420, le Berrier closed his account by pay- 
ing the treasurer 1411, t. 6, Archives de In Seine Tnf., Occupation Anglaise, 
I, pidees méléeo, 18 PRO, Ex, Accta, 187/14, f. 179, 

217 Roles de Bréquigny 511, 

118 The presidency of the exchequer dissppears, a fact which, taken in 
connection with the foregoing wavld seem to indicate that the office was 
essontislly Anancial and thet its creation for Tiptoft marks the establish- 
ment of @ Norman treasury. The only evidence that the receveur-general- 
ship continued to exist is mention of John Dalton, clerk, as helding the 
office and receiving a salary of 40 écus in 1422, Alington’s fourth account, 
PRO, Bx. Aects. 188/7, 4. 23ve. The documenta do not show haw he 
participated in the administration, Bodford revived tho office es an impor 
tant position, 
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the name of the new ruler of Normandy, a gabelle of 30 
1 t. the measure, a “‘quartage’’ or tax of one-fourth the 
selling price on all beverages sold at retail, and “L’im- 
position foraine’’ of 12 d. t. per livre on all sales of mer- 
chandise. Payment was to be made to the receveurs, dis- 
bursement by orders from the treasurer-general, who 
rendered account to the chambre des comptes. Disputes 
arising from collection went for judgment to the bailli’s 
court." Forma! collection, in some instances, began on 
May 7, 1419, the day of the ordinance," but the fiscal 
year for this tax did not begin until June 1" At Rouen 
the collection of the ‘‘quartages’’ alone was sold for 
17,000 1. t.," at Bayeux for 1200 1. t.!** The value of thie 
collection apparently tended to rise during the early 
years of the English occupation. At Pont de l’Arche the 
quartages and impositions foraines brought in 1317 1. 
58. t. during the first year (June 1, 1419-May 31, 1420). 
‘The first four months of the following year netted nearly 
as much, 1011 1. t lis.** At Vernon and les Andelys the 
first five months (May 7-September 30, 1419) produced 
388 1. t. 2s 6d from the quartages, the following two 
brought in 363 1. 47° 

Later in the year (October 16, 1419) orders went to the 

nO May 7, 1439, Rélos de Bréquigny 536. A more longthy explanation of 
the quarteges axd impositions foraines appears in a letter from Alington 
to the vieomte of Bernay, dated Aug. 26, 1419, Bib. Nat., fr. 26043, no. 
5409. Tf the president of the exchequer was a financial official (vide supra) 
it may ke that tho English king ereated a chambro dea eomptoa in November 
1417, and called it by the English name (exchequer). The fret mention of 
‘a chambre des comptes is in a decument af Feb, 9, 1419, Roles de Bréquigny 
297. On April 7, Roger Waltham was appointed a master in the chambre dea 


comptes, sbid. 365, 
120 lee contrerle for the ch8tellainies of Vernon and Andoly, Bib. Nat., 
tr, 25766, no. 795. 
321 Tid, fr, 26043, no. 5409; Riles de Bréquigny 768. 
122 Réles de Bréquigny 768. 
428 Archives de la Seino Inf., Occupation Anglaise, I, pidcos molées. 
w4Bib, Nat, fr, 25043, no, 8372, 120 Ibid, fr, 25766, no, 795. 
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vicomtes at Gisors, Vernon, and elsewhere, to ascertain 
the customary tariffs on the transport of goods and pro- 
visions, and to collect the same’ Early in 1420 the 
ordinance concerning the gabelle, quartages, and im- 
positions foraines in Normandy was renewed," and 
shortly after extended to the extra-Norman conquests. 
The next year the tax in both regions was continued,” 
becoming then, and in succeeding years, a highly im- 
portant item of revenue which continued to bring in in- 
creasing returns as time passed.* During the first year 
of this new administration, however, the chief source of 
income was still the domain, income from which amounted 
to 72,910 1. t., or 45 per cent of the total revenue.’™ 

In connection with the quartages and impositions 
foraines should be considered the local tariffs which the 


326 Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.328. At the samo time the captains at Mantes and 
Pont do 1'Archo received orders not to interfere with this collection, Rélea 
do Bréquigay 679. 121 Feb. 18, 1420, ibid. 1368. 

328 Mar. 12, 1420, orders to the baillis of Mantes, and of Chaumont and 
Poisay; Réles de Préquigny 779. Mantes had been organized in 1419:—Mar. 
7, Robert Varin appointed steward and recovour (Cal, Norm, Bolle, 42.318) ; 
Mar, 21, Michel Guernier sppointed bail (ibid, 41.769); June 6, Colin 
Buselet appointed mensuror of the grenier (idid., 42.320), Not until Feb. 
19, 1420, was a Willi, Sir Richard Woodville, set over Chaumont and Poissy 
(ia, 42.45), 

20 Aug. 27, 1421, It is worthy of notice that it had become necessary to 
forbid nobles and Eeglishmen becoming farmers of these taxes, Réles de 
Bréquigny 1027, 

asoIn the yesr 1419-1420 (May 1-April 30), the gabelle brought in 
26,615 1 t. or 16.5 por cont of tho totel rorenue, and the quartoges and 
impositions foraines 87,899 1. t, or 25.6 per cent, P.R.O., Ex. Acots. 187/14, 
ff. Sr, 11v9. In the year 1421-22, receipts from the gabolle had grown 168 
‘por cent over those of 1419-20, to 61,435 1. t, or 19 per cent of the whole; 
‘those from the quartages, ete., 25 per cent to 47,556 1, t or 14 per cat of 
the whole, P.R.O, For. Accta, 61, Bvo and Bx, Acts, 188/7 (vide supra, 
P. 166, note 103), For tho year 1423-24 (Michaslmas-Michaelmas}, the 
gabello was still over 50 per cent of the figure for the firat your, vis. 40,607 
1 t,, the other two taxes being over 38 per cent, viz 52,418 1. t., but these 
wore only 05 per cont and 12.2 per cent respectively of the whole now, 
Bib, Nat, fr. 485, pp. 48, 39. 1m BRO, Ex, Acts. 187/14, t. 79°. 
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chief Norman towns were permitted to levy in place of 
the royal taxes, out of which the expenses of fortification 
and often the garrison’s wages were paid. These usually 
took the form of a tax on beverages sold at wholesale and 
retail, to which levies of a similar sort on other mer- 
chandise were occasionally added." These were granted 
by Henry in recognition of existing customary rights, and 
the levy was administered by the citizens under super- 
vision from royal officials to whom they rendered ac- 
count. Actual collection was farmed to the highest bid- 
der, the various items being separately considered. 
The customary tax was 25s. t. per ‘‘queue”’ for wine from 
other parts of France sold at retail, 20 s, t. for other 
wines, and 5 s. t. for other beverages. 


482 Vide infra, note 185, ia regard to Louviers, Rouen, Carentan, and 
Montivilliers, 18! Réles de Bréquigny 1090. 

184Tn the Archives Municipales de Lisienx, GCI, ia an aecount of the 76 
ceipte ond expenditures at Lisieux under a tax of this sort granted by 
Hoary V, Jan. 22, 1421, presented by the local receveur and sixteen citizens 
before the lieutenant of the bailli of Rouen. This will illustrate most of 
the foregoing statementa, 

185 Those taxes were called ‘‘aides.'? May 19, 1418, ax aido granted to 
‘Vire for three years, Boles de Bréquigny 107. Feb. 23, 1419, maintenance 
of an aide at Carentan, (bid. 306, Mey 22, 1422, renewal of the latter in 
detail, wid. 1117. Feb. 27, 1419, an aide for one year at Bayeux, ébid. 
B15ba; April 2, 1492, renewed, ibid. 1102. April 3, 1419, am side for one 
‘your at Falaise, ibid, 953: Mar. 13, 1420, renewed, ibid. 780. Jan. 18, 1481, 
renewed, P.R.O., Norman Rolls 15 (8 Henry V, part III), m. 280°, Mar, 
80, 1422, renewed, sbéd. 17 (10 Henry V), m, 2740, April 13, 1419, an 
aide for one year at Rouen, Rdles de Préquigny 407. April 1, 1422, re- 
nowed, ibid. 1101, May 5, 1410, an aide for threo years at Caen, ibid. 
830, Mer, 15, 1422, renewed for three years with additions for one year, 
ibid, 1091, June 24, 1424, renewed for three years, Carel, Hist. de la 
vilte de Caen, p. 135. Dee. 13, 1419, an aide for one year at Evreax, Réles 
ao Préquigny 70%, Jun, 18, 1420, on nide for oxe year at Montivilliers, iid. 
728, Mar. 14, 1422, renewed, ibid. 1090. Oct. 20,1420, establishment of an 
oetrot at Gisora, (did. 361. Jan. 20, 1421, revival for one year of an old 
Cartulaire de Louviers, 6 vols. Louviers, 1870-88, II, no. 427}, The rates are 
aide current before the conquest at Argentan, ibid. 928. Mar. 20, 1422, ro 
nowed; ‘id, 1002, April 21, 1421, grant of an aide at Louviers (ibid. 
988), whieh is obviously modelled on a Freneh aide of 1409 (T, Bonnin, 
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Other sources of revenue were the arrears due the 
French king for the period before the invasion, for which 
the new officials made composition, confiscation of sums 
left in safe-keoping by refugee Norman nobles or by 
“brigands,’"" profits from the mint," and from the sale 
of provisions to English captains." Altogethor King 
Henry seenred 160,437 1. t. 198 4d from his newly won 
province in the year 1419-20 (May 1-April 30), equiva- 
lent to £24,060 13s 114d, or about 18.56 per cant of the 
revenue collected in England during nearly the same 
period. Indeed, compared with the heavy taxation in Bng- 
Jand of 1416, a year in which there was considerable 
deficit, it would appear that it cost less in 1419 to hold a 
conquered province and to maintain an army in the field, 
than to relieve and hold a single Norman port; for despite 
the fact that the combined English and Norman income 
was over £30,000 less than the Nnglish.recoipts in 1416, 
there was, nevertheless, a surplus in both countries.“ 

Meanwhile the English success had reached its apogée 
with the establishment of an accord with Burgundy and 
the conclusion of the treaty of Troyes. Henry prepared 
to return to England. Normandy could now be legiti- 
mately and safely called upon to support even more of 
the burden of war waged by the recognized ruler, no 
higher, which may perhaps be partly aseribed to the depreciation of the 
coinage, Mey 15, 1429, ronowoi, Rélos de Rréquigny 1114. Mur. 4, 1422, 
grant of an aide to Mantes of one twelfth the selling price of wine sold at 
retail, P.R.O., Norman Rolls 16 (9 Heary V), m, 54°. Mantes had requested 
this of Henry in 1421 and sent two embassies on the subject in 1422. The 
town had spent considerable on defenses before, in 1420, Grave, pp. 310, 
820, There is no record of the Lisieux aide mentioned in note 134. 

190 P.R.O,, Ex, Accts, 187/14, f, 12, 487 1Uid,, £, 18%, 

198 P.RO,, Ex, Acets, 187/14, f. 189, ‘This amounted to 7154 1 t. in the 
fiscal year 1419-20. 

199 PRO, Bx. Accts, 187/14, 2. 1dr. 140 Tid, £, 1500, 


141Ta England this was £46,651, in Normandy 5121 1, t. equivalent to 
4768 35; P.B.O., Ex. Accts, 187/14, f. 34¥9, 
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longer merely a successful invader, defending his prov- 
ince against attack. Summoning the Norman estates to 
Rouen, he secured their consent on January 18, 1421, to 
the imposition of a direct tax, a ‘‘taille,” of 400,000 1. t. 
for supporting the army and the garrisons in the duchy. 
In order to meet immediate military expenses, Henry 
ordered a levy of 100,000 1. t for Mareh 1, 1421, at the 
rate of 20 s. t. the hearth, ‘‘le fort portant le fieble bien 
et raisonablement.’"@ The treasurer-general, director of 
the collection, immediately sent orders to his subordi- 
nates.'* He informed each vicomte of the sum expected 
from his vieomté. Within that district apportionment by 
sergencies and parishes was made at a meeting of the 
vieomte or his lieutenant, the procureur, and the ser- 
gents.’* The men of each parish made the actual assess- 
ment and collection, apportioning the tax according to 
individuals’ ability to pay, reporting the same to the 
royal agents, and paying over the sums received." On 

442 Riles de Bréquigny 925. 

At Lotter of Jan, 18, 1421, Bib, Nat., fr. 25007, no. 1263s, 

a4 8hown by an ‘‘assiette’? Jor the vieomté d’Auge of Decombar 1422, 
Arehives du Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Ange. 

418 Reports of thie sort are numerous ‘‘Ceat le roulle de Ja taille et 
impost nonvellemont miz sus ot octreye du Roy, notre soigneur, par lee iij 
estas de normendis, o’ost assavoir sur chacun feu de Ia paroiwe de la 
‘eronysville, en Ia sergonterie de la bonneville, 1a somme de XX, s.t., le fort 


portant la fieblo, assiz, euilly, et apporte par Jehan Vence et Robin Belloc 
et autres de Ja dicte paroisse. 


‘Premiorment:— 
Robin Belue via vj dt 
Pierrez Bertin t 
Tehan Venee —vija vj t. 


Perrot Sere ade th 
Perrot Bremvctro xl 6. b 
Chardot Senex. t. 
Jehan Eremvetre xvij e. rj a. t. 


Jehan Bremvetre vij s.vj a. t. 
Roy Sova am 8. 
Jehan Sene XBL 
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April 14, 1421, the bishops or their vicars were ordered 
to collect within two weeks the dime which was the 
clergy’s share of this first levy,“* and on June 2 the treas- 
urer-general and the beillis were eommanded to make 
collection from such of the clergy as were still stubborn.*” 
Meanwhile in May the second collection from the laity to 
gather the sum of 60,000 lL t. had been inaugurated.* 
This second levy differed from the first by demanding 
payment in “fort monnaie,’’ instead of in the debased 
coinage which had been accepted in March*” Although 
collection continued throughout the summer, by August 
there still remained an arrearage of 20,000 1. t.*° It was 
consequently deemed prudent to collect the remaining 
240,000 1. t. in two terms instead of in one, as had origi- 
nally been planned. Orders to collect 120,000 1. t. were 
accordingly issued on August 20, 1421," Subsequently 


Somme de co present Roulle K 1, t, certiffir devant moy Colin Mareschel, 
tabellion—par le dit Sene (sic) et Belloc estre—loyaument sesiz & lears 
ames ot conseiencez et que plus de four n’avoit en Ia dicte parroisse, Tes- 
moin mon signe mantel ey mix le mereredy xij jour de mars V’an mil iif 
ot xx. ©. Mareschal.’? Bib, Nat., fr. 26007, no. 026. Seo also nos. 992, 994, 
998, 1002, 1006, On the back of enother such document sre eleven names 
Jabelled ‘‘ensi les mendiants,’? Brit, Mus., Add. Ch. 11468. 

240 Rymer, X, 101. In Roles de Bréquiguy 1022 thera is mention of the 
¢¢promior xme ordonne euoillor on moys de mars derraine pom6.’? This is 
probably a misreading for May. Seo Rymer wi supra and P.B.O., Ex, Acts, 
1188/7, £. 17¥9, 

¥4t Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.429, The shbey of Fécamp had to borrow from 
Joan Rouchart of Dieppe in order to pay this tax, Joun Cuillier's account, 
Archives do la Seine Inf., Extraits et Notes Hist. IV, 4592, citing dossier 
886, Abbey de Fécamp, f. 1873°. 

348 May 15, 1421, order to Alington, Réles de Bréquigny 1375. 

349 For parish rolls showing ptyment of this levy sea Bib. Nat, fr. 
25007, nos, 1011 #f,; Bib, de Rouon, ¥ 29, tomo 2, nos, 53-8, 

ate The March collection netted 85,000 1. t instead of 100,000 1. :., the 
‘May one 55,000 1. t. instead of 60,000 1. t. Of this 12,000 1. t, eame from the 
dime, Réles de Bréquigny 1022, 

181 Ibid. Orders from the trossurer-goneral went out in September. Tho 
receveur at Dieppe was ordered to collect 2,000 1, t. and to bring his re- 
eeipts to Caen by the third week in October, Hib, Nat, tr. 26044, uo, 5658. 
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another term was added, two levies of 60,000 1, t. each 
being made in 1422, the second of them after Henry’s 
death3" Meanwhile collection of the second dime, or- 
dered in December 1421,"* took place in January,’ and 
in the following April Henry undertock to collect ar- 
rears of the dime voted to Charles VI before the English 
invasion, most of which was still unpaid.** Considering 
the taille as a whole, it appears that Henry succeeded in 
collecting something between 250-300,000 L t. of the 400,- 
000 1. t. voted."* 

Henry V's death, followed quickly by that of Charles 
YI, produced new political conditions which reacted im- 


A levy of 4500 1 t. was made on the vicomté of Vire (ibid., no, 5659), and 
8,000 1. t. on Carentan (ibid., no. 5660). 

382 May 15, 1422, order to Alington to collect 60,000 1. t., Cal. Norm. 
‘ols, 42.449, Alington’s fourth account (April 30-Aug. 31, 1422) mentions 
this fourth levy of 60,000 Lt. (incorrectly written 50,000 1. t.) a8 levied on 
May 18, 1422. Tt brought, in 50,823 1. t. 108 94, P-R.O., Fx. Acts. 188/7, 
ff, 0ve-I7re. Alington’s successor, Richard Woodville, issued orders to 
collect the fifth payment on Dec, 18, 1422, He apportioned 2,000 1, t. to the 
vicomté of Auge, See ‘‘assiette’’ of the vicomté, Archives du Calvados, F 
Fonds Danquin, Série Auge, 

488Dee. 14, 1421, order to tho bishops, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.424, Rouen 
was releaced from half the dime, Rymer, X, 225. 

14P.EO, Ex, Accts, 188/7, f. 1775. 

1s Bymer, X, 208. The failure of Alington and Surrean to mention any 
receipts from this soures makes it doubtful if anything was obtained. 

180 Betwoen May 1, 1421, and Aug. 21, 1429, 187,025 1, t. Ze 6d was 
collected, distributed as follows by Daillisges:—Rouen 36,054 Lt. Os 84; 
Gisors 5,143 Lt. 14s L1d; Canx 18,878 L t, 65 10d; Evreux 10,100 1. t.; Caen 
35,621 1. t. 17 24; Cotentin 31,770 1. t. 188 74; Alengon 28,728 Lt. 108; 
‘Mantes 1,200 1. t.; Clerical dime 18,949 1, t. 184 1a, PR.O., For. Accts, 61, 
Bre, Of this 180,860 1. t. 35 came in during the fiscal year May 1, 1421- 
April 30, 1422, ‘The letter of Aug. 20, 1421, (Roles do Bréquigny 1022) 
mentions 85,000 1. t. as levied in March 1421. Probably, however, some of 
this was collected during the summer of 1421 and consequently eppears 
in the above account. Nevertheless the maximum figure obtainable is only 
272,035 1, t. 93 44. This is equivalent to £40,805 5s, Tu 1423-4, they were 
still collecting arrears of this levy. Surroum records 3780 1. & 78 1d of 
sueh arrears of which 651 1, t. 103 124 came from the dime, Bib. Nat, fr. 
4485, pp. 63-7. 
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mediately upon the financial situation. Although the per- 
sonal union of England and France was theoretieally 
accomplished by the proclamation of the infant Henry 
VI, the division of authority between Bedford and 
Gloucester made the administrative separation more 
complete than it had ever been under Henry V. Bedford’s 
household might replace the king’s as an administrative 
organ, but it had no relations with the English exchequer 
because Bedford himself, being regent of France, had no 
official connection with the London treasury. The prob- 
Jem which confronted him in much more acute form than 
it had his late brother was that of making the conquered 
country pay for the war. His position was an improve- 
ment over that of the French government before 1417, 
only in so far as his possession of a reliable standing 
army enabled him effectively to exercise his authority. 
Normandy assumed a much greater importance as a 
source of revenue than before, because such parts of 
France as recognized Bedford’s rule were either too 
devastated or too incompletely subjugated to provide 
even a moiety of the finances collectable from the duchy. 
‘Indeed in the latter, Henry V had done his work so well 
that it only remained for his brother to assure tranquillity 
by efficient police and by holding the frontiers, while he 
reduced the isolated, hostile castles in French territory 
north and east of Paris, and in Picardy. Such a policy, 
however, entailed two things, repeated levies of money 
on Normandy, and the utilization in France of troops 
which might otherwise have been used effectively on the 
Norman frontier. The first argravated the discontent of 
the conquered people. The second laid the ducky open to 
attacks from the south which quickly threatened the se- 
curity of the English régime. In fact, they eventually 
goaded Bedford into an ambitious offensive in excess of 
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his military strength, an offensive which went to picoes 
against the walls of Orleans, 

In the financial administration the inauguration of the 
regent’s rule was marked by a ‘‘shake-up” in the treas- 
ury. It may perhaps be inferred that Alington was sum- 
marily dismissed, inasmuch as he was not even permitted 
to complete Easter term, 1422, but was called upon to 
close his accounts in August. Consequently his fourth 
account is full of entries recording ‘‘nothing received.?"" 
On September 1, 1422, he was succeeded by Sir Richard 
‘Woodville; whose appointment meant a temporary con- 
timuation of Henry V’s administrative policy. The treas- 
urer-general continued to direet receipts and disburse- 
ments, and to take his orders from the regent.” This, 
however, did not continue long, The greater efficiency to 
be obtained by closer financial union between France and 
Normandy was too patent to be neglected. On January 2, 
1423, a treasurer- and governor-general of all finances 
both in France and Normandy was appointed in the per- 
son of Hemon Belknap,’ while the receveur-generalship, 
held by Pierre Surreau, assumed a larger share in the 
administration, although still subordinate“ The duties 
of the old treasurer-generalship were divided between 


28 PRO, Ex. Acts, 1988/7. This 
revenue, 

360 Bib. Nat., fr, 26044, no, 5750, Record of servies from Sept. 29 to Dee, 
29, 1492 appears in ibid., fr. 25767, no. 8. 

4180 Recoipt of Woodville from Raoul d’Estampos, vieomto of Cacn, for 
767 1. t, 10s of the latter’s collections during Michaelmas term 1422-3, 
Archives de la Seine Inf., Occupation Angleiss, pidces mélées, I, Quittance 
of Sir John Montgomery, captain of Domfront, to Woodville, for 1643 1. t. 
paid him by the vieomta of Pontaudemer, Brit. Mus, Add. Ch. 11484, 
Orders to pay from Bedford to Woodville, iid., 87, 11608, 

reo Bib, Nut, fr. 4485, p. 160, Beaurepaire, ‘“L’udminietration de Ia 
Normandie ete.,)” p. 182, fails to indicate thet the date he givea (Jan. 2, 
1422) ia old style, as in the manuscript, 

181 Tho one recoived 600 1. t. a yoor, and 6 1. t. a day ‘pour chevau- 
ehées"*; the other 5001 t. a year, and 41. t. 2 day, Beaurepsire, ut aupra. 


specially true of the ordinary 
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them. In regard to ordinary disbursements, the regent 
issued his orders, accompanied with necessary informa- 
tion, as to indenture for instance, to Belknap the treas- 
urer, with directions to have Surreau the receveur make 
payments aecordingly.“" When, however, he eommuni- 
caied on a subject of such major importance as the col- 
lection of a taille, he addressed the two officials jointly," 
and they acting together sent orders to the vicomtes, 
prévots, eto. As his official title indieates, Surrean 
directed the machinery of receipt, but did so in the name 
of the treasurer- and governor-general."* It was he, too, 
who drew up the detailed account for Normandy which 
provides so much of our information for this period." 

Bedford wisely assumed a modest military policy at 
the heginrfing of his rule, aiming merely to subdue the 
isolated Dauphinois strongholds in the north, to check or 
repulse hostile incursions into Normandy and towards 
Paris, and to protect further the frontiers by reducing 
such places as Ivry and Mont St. Michel, whose retention 
by the enemy was a standing menace. Such a defensive 
program was in the interests of Norman tranquillity and 
prosperity, things for which the duchy could reasonably 
be expeeted to pay. At the end of six months, therefore, 
in February 1423, the duke assembled the Norman estates 
at Vernon and asked them for 50,000 1. t. and a clerical 

392 Orders to pay captains stationed in Norman garrisons, Arch. Nat., 
62, nos. 6, 71, °; Bib, Nat., tr, 25767, no, 22; Luce, Chronique, I, 147, p. 
XXXIV. 

148 Stevenson, Lettera and Papers, etc., II, part 1, p. 10. 

144 Bib, Nat,, fr, 26046, nos. 89, 90. 

M6 Beo receipt for 489 1. t. 6s 8d from the grenetier at Honileur, Aug. 
5, 1424, Archives de 1a Seino Int., Occupation Anglaise, pidce melées, 1. 
Bee aloo receipts from the gronetier and the recevour of IIIles at Caen, 
Archives da Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Cnen, 

ase Bib, Nat. fr, 4485: eummariced along with Surreau’s accounts for 


1425 und 1429 by Beawrepeire, ‘‘De l’administration de ln Normandie, 
ete.” Mém, Boo, Antiq. Norm., XXIV. 
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dime, to be collected before August 1, and to be used in 
paying the army sent against Ivry, Mont St. Michel, and 
other places which threatened Normandy.” Orders to 
assess and collect this sum were issued as carly as 
April.” At the same time Bedford was attempting to 
draw from France the costs of enterprises northward. In 
January 1423 he directed tha expenses for maintaining 
200 men-at-arms and 300 archers besieging Meulan, and 
defending St. Valéry and Gamaches, to be expended from 
the French receipts. To clear the Armagnacs from the 
region south of Paris a special subsidy was levied on the 
capital, appeals against which made to the parlement were 
overridden by mandates from the regent.** Meanwhile 
certain of Charles VI’s jewela were sold and the income 
similarly devoted to’ military expenses. He ‘attempted 
to tax the French clergy on the plea of sending a special 
embassy to defend the Gallican liberties at a council 
which Martin V proposed to hold at Pavia in May 1423, 
but the clergy, at least in the province of Reims, openly 


40" For the Fronch recapture of Ivry vide infra, p. 801, Beaurepaire, ‘Les 
Stats de Normandie sous Is domination anglaise’? (Travaux de ta Société 
a Agriculture de U'Hure, 3¢ série, V, 345 ff, Evreux, 1859), p. 262, Sur- 
renu's account for the following your records collo-tion of urraurs of this 
levy amounting to only 2072 1. t. 84 which seoms to indicate a successful 
collection. See success of subsequent levies, infra note 178, At the same time 
Ihe records 4123 1, t, 88 1d arrears from the tive levies of Henry V's taille, 
now two or three years old. Bedford had to postpone collecting half of tha 
1000 1. t. apportioned to Dieppo on the Afth levy of Henry V because of the 
unusual expenses sustained by the town (April 2, 1428). Bib. Nat., fr. 
28046, no. 51. Surteau mentions arrears from the dime of 1423 amounting 
to 8307 1. t. 158, 

18s April 22, 1423, order to lery 1,000 1. t. on tho vieomté of Evroux, 
Bull, de U'Hisi. de Norm, VII, 480. June 14, royal orders to make calleo 
tion sent to the treasury officials. July 8, the latter order 200 1. t. collected 
from tho prevoté of Meulan, Bib, Nat., fr, 26046, no, 89, July 28, similar 
order to eollect 9,000 1. , from the vieomté of Caudabee, ébidl., no. 90. 

100 Ritter, ‘“Extraits da Jouraal du Tzocor,’? Bib. de t’Beote dea Chartos, 
LEXILL, 472; Fauquemborgne, (1, 127-8, 

370 Bib. de Rowen, Collection Leber 5870, tome LIT, f. 227. 
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resisted." On undertaking to capture Le Crotoy he col- 
lected some of the expenses from the surrounding re- 
ion.t? 

But when summer came in 1423 it became evident that 
the military effort was in excess of the resources, in hand 
or in prospect, even hefore the February taille had been 
collected. ‘‘It is necessary to consider,” wrote Bedford on 
Tune 4, 1423, ‘how to pay the soldiers and men-at-arma 
retained at the king’s wages for the defense of Normandy 
on St. John’s Day (June 24), when a quarter’s pay falla 
due, for there is nothing to give them because the funds 
intended for the soldiers have been spent on the siege of 
Le Crotoy, which still drags on, on the journey to Amiens, 
and on the expeditions into Champagne and Brie.’’ In 
consequence the estates were re-assembled at Vernon in 
July and persuaded to vote another taille of 60,000 L. t 
for paying the army defending Normandy and operating 
to the southward." But again the progress of events 
necessitated still further exertions, and the prospects for 
the future required heavier taxation, For a third time, in 

371 Lone Soullié, ‘Opposition dos chapitres eathédraux do la provinces 
ecclésiastique de Reims au gouvernment du duc de Bedford, 1429-1428°7 
(Beuue de Champagne et de Brie, 2° série, II, 744 ff., October, 1890), pp. 
145-6. 

312 Ang. 23, 1498, order to levy 3,000 1. t. on Amiens, F. Prarond, Notioer 
Mstoriguca, topographiques ct arokéologiques mur Varrondissement d7Abbe- 
tte (2 vols., Abberille, 1854), II, 169, Dez. 20, 1423, quittance for 4,000 
1, t, levied on Abbeville, Aleins Ledien, ‘Documents inédits sur le siege 
da Crotoy en 1423,°” Bulletin Meneuel de la Société d?Histaire du Vimew, 
I (St, Valery-cur-Sommo, 1905-7), 980, of H, Dusorel, “Quelques docu- 
ments inédits sur Abbeville et ses environs’? (Mémoires de te Société d "Emu 
lation d*Adbevilte, XI, 191, Abbeville, 1867), p. 201. The division of 
expenditure between France and Normandy is illustrated by am order to 
the treasurer to pay Salisbury for serviees in Normandy, Alongon, Maine, 
Champagne, and Brie, ‘c'est atsavoir (sur) noz finanso de Nort!s de co 
qui tai est ou fera dex A cans des ehargos qu’il a eues en Normandie et 
‘on Maine, et sur nos finanees de Frenca de ce qui Ini est deu A cause dea 


charges qu'il a eues eadiz pais de Champagne et de Brie,'? Bib. Nat., fr. 
26047, no. 335, 41 Boaurepnire, ‘Les fitats de Normandio,”’ p. 365. 
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December, the Norman estates assembled, this time at 
Caen, and responded to the government’s demands with 
agrant of 200,000 L t. for the recovery of Mont St. Michel, 
Ivry, Drenx, Gaillon, Nogent-le-Rotrou, Senonches, and 
Beaumont-le-Vicomte, and to extirpate brigands ‘qui 
en divers lieux de notre dite duchie ont fait on temps 
passé et font presentement maulx, pilleries et rob- 
eries.’"™ At the same time a dime was levied on the clergy 
“gans le congié du pappe.’** Collection was made in 
three terms, January, March, and June, with very con- 
siderable success, only 5.5 per cent being left to come in 
as ‘‘arrearages.'”"* Most of this latter can be accounted 


a4 Bib. Nat, fr. 4485, p. 1. 

178 Bib. Nat, Zr. 4485, p, 126; Cochon, Chron, Norm., p. 395, 

119 Deo, 19, 1423, orders from Bedford to Belknap and Surreau to eol- 
lect 86,000 1. t. by Jam, 15, 1424, Stevenson, IL, part I, p. 10. Dec, 21, 1423, 
letter from the treawrer. and recaveur-generala apportioning 1,200 1. t. 
ta tho vicomnt6 of Evroax, Bib. Nat, fr. 26046, no, 178. The assictte for 
Evreux shaws 1,215 1. t, sid, no, 173; Surreau records receipt of 1,200 
1. t, ibid, fr. 4486, p, 78, There is a fragmentary assiette for Hareour:, 
ibid, fr, 26046, no, 174; Surreau records receipt of 1,000 1. t. at supra, p. 
74, Dee. 21, 1423, lotter apportioning 1,200 1, t, to Dieppe, Bib, Nat., £r. 
20056, no. 175; Surreau received 1,200 1. t. 6d, iid, fr. 4485, p. 77. 1800 
1. t, waa Inid on tha viecomté of Conches and Breteuil, éid., fr. 26046, na, 
176; Surreau received 1,789 1, t. 198 2d, did, fr. 4485, p. 78. The £000 
Lt. laid on the vicomt6 of Alongon was all collected, tid., #1. 26048, no. 1775 
4485, p. 83. OF the 2,500 1 t. laid on the vicomté of Gaudebec Surream 
Teeords ineome of 2545 |. t. Is 1d, s6sd., fr. 26046, no, 179; 4485, p, 76. Am 
‘assiette for Vire shows ax apportionment of 2,700 1. t. of which Surrean 
recaived 2,800 1 t. Bib. Nat., fr. 26048, no. 1905 4485, p. 80. Mar. 10, 1424, 
Bodford ordered the levy of 60,000 1. t., ébid., 4485, p. 3. Mar. 21, 1,400 1. t. 
‘was apportioned to the Yicomté of Conches and Breteuil and collected, #04d,, 
fr, 26047, no, 224; 4485, p, 93. 3,000 |, t. was apportioned to the vieomts 
of Cherbourg, but Surrean received only 478 1. . 9s 2a, ibéd., fr. 26047, no. 
225; 4485, p. 98. Orders directing the ‘'oslons’? and tho vicomts of Mortain 
to take ineasures for levying their portion, Brit. Mus, Add. Ch, 11511; 
1600 1. t. was apportioned to this vieomts but nething wes collected, Bib. 
Not., fr. 4485, p. 82. June 3, 1424, Bedford ordered the levy of 60,000 L. t. 
June 16, 1575 1. t. was spportioned to Neufchitel and Gournay and eol- 
looted, s0éd., fr. 26047, no. 273; 4485, p. 105, OF the 2,000 1. t, levied on 
Caudebee 1993 1. t. 198 94 was turned in, d4d., fr, 26047, no, 274; 4485, 
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for by the inability to make collections in the border 
vicomtés of Avranches, Mortain, Verneuil, and Perche. 
This income financed the war for about nine months dur- 
ing which the military effort culminating at Vernenil in 
August, 1424, put such a strain on the treasury that on 
October 1, 1424, the Norman estates were again convened 
at Paris. There, sitting conjointly with the French es- 
tates, they voted another levy of 60,000 L. t. similar to 
those colleeted in March and June.’” Of this, 50,000 1. t. 
was for paying the troops the wages due them up to 
Michaelmas, 1424, 3000 1. t. was to be used on fortifica- 
tions at Harfleur and Honfleur, and the remaining 7000 
1. t. was intended to help defray the expenses of the Mont 
St. Michel expedition.” Returns, however, were less 


P. 10%, 450 1, t, was levied on Condé-eur-Noireau and collected, iid., fr. 
26087, no. 275; 4485, p, 109; ef. Stevenson op. cit, p. 35. 


Summary: 

Collected. Shortage 
Tevy of January, 1424 76,1041.t. B68 1d." 389514 188 11d. 
Levy of March, 124 56,505 1 10 340d 18 
Levy of June, 142¢ sozis eT 3,780 TO8 


‘Total collection 188,918 1, t, éd. 
Total shortage 11,086 1. t. 198 5d. 


Of this shortage 7,000 1. t. had heen apportioned to the frontier vicomtés 
where it was uncollectable, Bib, Nat., ?r. 4485, pp. 82, 96, 98. Returns from 
the dime, July 7 et seq., 4718 1. t. 4s 24, adid., pp. 71 ff. 

37 Btovensou, IT, part I, p. 22. Oct. 12, 1424, Bedford ordered collection 
ta be made by Nov. 1, Bib. Nat, fr. 4485, p. 9. Apportionments wero as 
follows:—Harcourt, 600 1 t,, ibid. fr. 26046, uo, 181; Surrenu received 650 
1. t, Mid., fr. 4485, p. 116: Verneuil, 1200 |. t., aid, fr. 26047, no, 329; 
nothing collected, ébid., #1. 4485, p. 111; Booumont-le-Roger, 500 1. t, appor- 
tioned (the assiette indicates 516 1, t, levied), iid., fr. 26047, no, 330; Sur- 
reaa received 400 1. t, ibid., fr. 4435, p. 119; Gournay and Neufchitel, 1575 
Lt, ibid, fr, 28047, no. 381; Surrean received 1500 1. t., did, fr. 4485, 
P- 118; Conches and Breteuil, 1400 1 t., ééd., fr. 26047, now, 332, 341; 
Burreau received 1872 1. t., ibid., tr. 4485, p. 119. 

178 Jequel aide luy aestre oetroye par les gens dicoulx trois estas assem- 
bles on Ia ville de Paris en ce present mois d’octobre pour le convertir et 
emploier, e%eet assavoir, LM livres tournois en priement des arzesrages et 
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satisfactory than on previous occasions, only 49,371 1. t. 
16s 4d being collected on time,‘ and of this the regent 
felt constrained, while collection was in progress, to de- 
fleet nearly half to the support of the expedition being 
organized against Maine. And finally, in November, it 
was found necessary to restore the gabelle to its old bur- 
densome figure, to which it had been raised by the 
Armagnacs and which Henry V had reduced with a 
magnanimous flourish in 1418, in order to support the 
new armies."* 

Was this taxation burdensome? This question necessi- 
tates a comparison between the relation of tax to popula- 
tion in England and Normandy. At the end of the four- 
teenth century the inhabitants of England and Wales are 
estimated at 2,500,000.‘ During the period 1416-1422 the 


estes deubz aux cpp? et soudoyers duit pais & cause de leurs gaiges de 
Vannea finye a In Saint Michael desraine passee, ITTM livras tournois pour 
cortaines necessnires bescignos advises estro faire b Harflour et Honne- 
flou, et 1e demourant ompaiement des sondoiers estans & siege tant par mer 
comme par terre devant 1 placke du Mount Saint Michael,”’ idid., Zr. 
28046, no. 181. 

370 Thid., fr. 4485, pp. 114 ff, This leaves 17.7 per coat uncollected, 

300 29,490 1, t. from the bailliages of Caen, Cotentin, and Alengon was 
‘thus used, éid., pp. 120-4. In addition to the taille itself there were fines 
from cases arising under its collection which went to the receveurs, Sept. 
24, 1493, receipt for 70 aalns d’or from the vicomte of Caen, Archiver de 
Ja Seine Inf., Occupation Anglaise, pidees miléee, I. Seo also Archives du 
Calvatos, F Fonds Danguin, Séric Falaise. ‘‘Amentes tauxes, tant on dio- 
eese de Seos que en In vicomte de Faluiso, sur Je fait des sides ordonnees 
Pour In guerra depais lo XT¢ jour de Decombre, I’an mil quatre cens vingt 
ot trois, jusques au XVILIm» jour 4’Aoust, Ian mil quatre cons vingt et 
cing, par nous Phelippe Leeloutier, esleu oudit diocese sur le fait diceulx 
aides, icelles amendes tauxes par les conseil et en la presence de Guict de 
la Villette, advocat du Roy, notre sire, en In vieomte dudit lien de Faloise, 
Jehan Dupont, procvrear du Roy, notre dit seigneur, sur lo fait des dis 
aides, et de Reoul Vauquellin, recepveur diceulx aides, et baillics & Guilbert 
Lever andit Raoul Vauquellin.’’ They total 118 1. 1. 138. 

181 P.RO,, Norman Bolla 9 (6 Henry V, part I), m. 254°, 

302 Bib, Nat., fr. 26047, nos. 342, 348, 344. 

488'Dhis is Seobohm’s estimate based on the poll tax of 1377. Frodoric 
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annual taxation averaged £135,023, or a trifle less than 
13d per head. Of this the direct taxation due to the war 
averaged £27,365 or about 2%d per head. At this time a 
carpenter’s daily wage varied from 414d to 6d a day, and 
it is estimated that he enjoyed employment about 230 
days a year™ In Normandy the population in 1398 is 
estimated at 1,250,000.*** It seems reasonable, in view of 
our knowledge of the Black Death, to conclude that this 
figure must be halved in considering conditions in the 
early fifteenth century. Without entering upon the con- 
troversial question of the recuperative powers of medie- 
val populations, it must be admitted that the recurrence 
of wars in Normandy during the fourteenth century, and 


Seotohm, “Ths Black Death and its placo in English History’? (Fort 
aighily Review, IT, 149, 268, London, 1865), p. 183. Bogers combats it and 
argues that the population was probably between 1,500,000 and 2,500,000, 
Fortnightly Review TIT, 191; A History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land, 1269-2798 (7 vols. Oxford, 1868-1902), I, 57; IV, 131. Cunningham, 
in The Growth of Engitsh Commerce and Industry during the early and 
‘middle ages (4th edition, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1905), I, 331, note 4, attacks 
Rogers’ arguments and concludes that the population could have been 
over 2,000,100. The latter figure is the ons accapted by Denton, Rngland én 
the Fifteenth Century (London, 1888), p. 130, Reference to articles sup- 
Porting this latter igure will be found in Denton’s footnotes. A summary 
of the returns from the poll tax of 1377, the basis for these estimates, is in 
Oman, The Great Revolt of 1881 (Oxford, 1908), appendix IT, p. 162 et 
Cunningham's disagreemont with Rogors has inclined mo to favor tho 
higher estimate as given in the text, especially as Rogers is attacking, not 
this figure, but one twiee as large which Seebchm considers to have been 
the population before the Black Death. The lower figure would raise the 
anmual average taxation por esd to over 16d, and the average for direct 
taxation due to the war to 3%4d per bead, 

aes HD, Traill, Social England (revised edition, 6 vols, Landon, 1901-4), 
TT, 543-4, 

188 Thia i based on a list of ‘Paroisses et fenx des bailliages et 
sénéchausaes de France’? drawa up for the use of the royal officers of 
finance in 1328, published by Dureau de la Mallo in Bib. de I’£cole de Ch, 
II, 170, and disenssed by him in Mém, de 1'Acad. des Inserip. et Belles- 
Lettres, XIV, 2me partie, p. 36. Fer discussion of the whola problem see E. 
Levasseur, La population franguite: histoire de la population avant 1789 (3 
vols,, Paris, 1869-92), I, 155 e¢ seg.; for Normandy, p. 169. 
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the roturns of the plague" would have seriously re- 
tarded any return to the figures of 1328. In March, 1421, 
Henry V levied 100,000 l. t. of the taille voted in January, 
at the rate of 20s, t. per hearth.” Inasmuch as the parish 
rolls recording the collection of the taille, such as we 
possess, show that the number of livres levied on a parish 
corresponded to the number of householders named in 
the roll, notwithstanding the inequality of the sums paid 
by each,"* it seems apparent that in levying 100,000 1. t. 
Henry estimated that there were 100,000 hearths subject 
to the fouage. This seems a very low estimate when we 
consider that in 1328 there were 280,000 hearths in the 
Norman bailliages, not including Alengon.'"’ The ravages 
of war and pestilence must indeed have been heavy to 
have reduced the population by nearly two-thirds. 
Averaging at the customary ratio of four and a half per- 
sons to the hearth,"° Henry’s estimate would indicate 
about 450,000 people, a figure which guesses as to the 
numbers of those not subject to the tax, nobility, mendi- 
eants, ete., can scareely raise above 600,000)" which is 


10 See Alfred: Coville, Recherches sur ta mitre en Normandte au temps 
de Charles FI (Caen, 1886). 

167 Réles de Bréquigny 925, 

181 Vide supra, p. 174, note 145, 

see Levasseur, I, 156-7. 

we Tbéd., pp. 158-164. 

1: The distribution of the tailleable population may perhaps be indicated 
by the apportionment of tha tax by bailliages, This is most clearly shown 
for the lovy of January, 1424, 


Rouen 25 per cent Cotentin 17.5 per cont 
Gieora 2875 Alongon 12.5 

Caus 18.975 Mantes 1s 

Evreux 45 Poissy, 

Coen 21.25 Pontoise, ete. 1.5 


Bib, Nat, fr. 4489, pp. 71 et seg. The ecllection ordered in December, 1422, 
shows comparatively slight variations, P-R.O, Ex, Acets. 188/17. In 1328 we 
find the number of hearths distributed as follows: Rouen 21.65 per cent, 
Gioors 22.18, Caux 18, Cacn 18.22, Cotentin £3. 
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about half the population of 1328. For the year 1419-20, 
when the English collected only the ordinary revenue, the 
fmanciel burden upon the people was very close to the 
English average, viz. 5 s, t. dd (9Y4d sterling). By 1421-22 
this had been increased to 10s. t. (1s 6d sterling), and in 
1423-24 to 14 a, t. 8d (2s 2d sterling). The uncertainty as 
to the aceuracy of the. population estimates makes it 
necessary to consider these figures as merely tentative. 
Tf the population had been as great as in 1398 the ahove 
results would have to be halved. It seems doubtful if 
they would have to be increased in any circumstances. 
At this time a Norman carpenter got a daily wage of 5 
s. t* (9d sterling). In the years of heaviest taxation in 
England (1416, 1417) the average per head was only 1s 
9d and 1s 3d sterling respectively. From this it appears 
that at its worst taxation in England threw on the coun- 
try an average burden per head equivalent to three and 
one-half days’ wages for a carpenter at the maximum 
wage. This was at the beginning of the period of conquest. 
By the end of our period England had been relieved and 
Normandy was bearing taxation the average individual 
burden of which equalled less than three days’ wages for 
a carpenter. The difference, however, which cannot be 
measured, lies in the fact that in the latter instance the 
tax was levied by an alien conqueror upon the country 
which had been the seat of war. 

These considerations of Norman taxation include, in 
addition to the taille, the regular annual income, which in 
1423-24 amounted to 160,829 1. t. 7s 6d,** and in addition 
Bedford had the French treasury receipts, which in 1428 


192 Georges d’Avenel, Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, 
des denrées, et de tous les priz en general, depuis Van 1209 jusqu’en Van 
1800 (6 volt., Paris, 1894-1912), TIT, 589. 

391 Domain, 23,457 1, t. 17s 3d; quartagos, ote., 62,368 1. t. 25 84; mint, 
10/102 1, t. Gs 7d} gabelle, 40,007 L t. 15s 2d; arrearages, 24275 1. t 
58 10d, 
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totalled 125,896 1, t. 12s 11d, and in 1424, 146,303 1. t. 14. 
He also appealed to the pope for permission to tax the 
French clergy to the extent of 12,000 gold florins.” 
Whether or not this was done does not appear. Taken 
altogether, we may estimate his annual revenue at about 
560,000 1. t. equivalent to £84,000. That this was insuffi- 
cient may quickly be concluded upon comparison with the 
English exchequer receipts and expenditures between 
1416 and 1422. In only one of the years for which there is 
complete record, 1420, was the English income so low, 
and there was a deficit of £38,000. In 1419 and 1422 only, 
under Henry V, were the war expenses within £84,000, 
and of these 1419 was a year of negotiations rather than 
war, while the record for 1422 is incomplete, ending, as it 
does, with the death of Henry. Usually the expenditures 
of the English exchequer were at least £35,000 in excess 
of the above sum, with the expenditures from the Nor- 
man treasury unconsidered. Bedford, of course, had none 
of the expenses for running the English government, but 
such relief was counterbalanced by the necessities of the 
Paris government. Inadequacy is still further illustrated 
by the fact that in Bedford’s first year the Norman ex- 
chequer reported a deficit of 26661. t. 13s 5d, with an addi- 
tional one of 3235 1. t. 1s 9d for the following year,” 
while the French treasury in 1423 had a shortage of 4896 
1. p. The latter, it is true, in 1424 had a surplus of 5855 
1. p. 42 74, but even that, taking the two years together, 
39¢Ritter in Bid. de t'#cote dea Chartes, LXKIII, 472-4, 473-0, 480, 488, 
awe Soullié, p. 747. If the florin was worth ag much in 1424 as it was 
in 1346, this ‘would be equivalent to 146400 1. t., J. N. Natalis de Wailly, 
‘Mémeire sur lea variations de la Horea tournois depute le régne de Saint 
Louie jusqu'a Wétabligsomont de la monnate déeimale (Paris, 1867), p. 62. 
400This repult 4s obtained by adding to Surreau's receipts for 1423-4 
(Bib, Nat, fr. 4485, p. 145) the mean between the French receipts for 
1428 and 1424, Tf the receipts for the same months as Surreau’s account 


‘were substituted the result would be about 28,000 1. t. loss. 
37 Bib, Nat, fr, 4485, p. 430.- 108 Ritter an above, note 194. 
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left 4942 1. t. 10s 4d, equivalent to £741 7s 6d, on the wrong 
side of the ledger, not to mention the unpaid wages of the 
troops. - 

The ond of 1424, therefore, finds the regent faced with 
serious problems. His military prestige is at its height by 
reason of the victory of August 17, but Normandy is not 
in a tranquil state, the enemy, although defeated, is by no 
means crashed, and, worst of all, his finances are proving 
insufficient for'maintaining merely a successful defensive. 
‘The alternative was a vigorous offensive pushed home 
while Normandy could still be successfully taxed. Vie- 
tory, by protecting the southern frontier, would serve to 
tranquilize the duchy, to beat down still further the 
dauphin’s resistance, and possibly to gain new regions 
from which to draw resources. 
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CHAPTER V 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION 


Inextricably bound up with the problem of money is the 
still more important one of men, No military discussion 
is possible without some attempt to estimate the relative 
strength of the contending armies. The size of medieval 
armies, however, is somewhat of a controversial question, 
and one in the consideration of which there is often temp- 
tation to reject as valueless contemporary statements as 
to numbers, and to substitute hypotheses of more or less 
possibility based upon attendant circumstances.* Fortu- 
nately for the period under discussion, especially for tho 
English side, there is considerable evidence of a most. 
trustworthy character consisting of treasurers’ accounts, 
royal orders to pay, muster rolls, and the like, whieh 
makes it possible to estimate Henry’s military power with 
some feelings of assurance. 

Early in January, 1417, Henry sent letters under the 
privy seal to the leading lords and knights of England 
ordering them to certify what forces they would provide 
for the coming campaign. Even before, in the previous 
December, an agent had been sent into Gascony for 

18e0 Sir James Ramesy, ‘The Size of English Armics in the Middle 
Ages,” K. H. R., XXIX, 221. Frioirich Nietha, Dis Schlact bei Asincourt 
(Berlin, 1006), pp. 248, avers thut tho French army at that hattlo must have 
been smaller than the English, although all evidence on that point is very 
positively to the contrary. And Delbriiek practically accepts his conclusion, 


Hans Delbriick, Geschichte der Kregskunst in Rakmen der politischen 
Geschichte (3 vols. Berlin, 1900-7), IIT, 479. 
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**balistarii,’”? who later came to England undér two Gas- 
con lords, to join the expedition.” On February 1, 1417, 
writs went to the sheriffs ordering proclamation that the 
English captains who had received the January orders 
appear before the king and council by mid-February to 
make indentures and receive the first installment of their 
wages (ie. for one quarter). No sooner was thia done 
than messengers went out with orders still further to 
proclaim that all who were retained for service in France 
provide themselves in England with provisions for half 
a year, and hold themselves ready to observe the time and 
place of mustering.’ A month later it was announced that 
May 10, 1417, was the date.’ At the appointed time eap- 
tains began to arrive at Southampton’ and in order to 
pay their wages for the second quarter according to their 
indentures, the king had to raise a loan.’ Some had al- 


2 Dec. 18, 1416, £10 paid to thin agent and £264 on the wager of 20 
‘men-at-arms and 100 *‘bulistaril,’* P.B,0,, Issue Roll 629 m, 5, 

"These were Lord de St, Pierre and Menuton de St. Marie; see » 
letter of Dec. 30, 1416, ordering the authorities at Bayonne to provide 
sailors for transports, Brit. Mos, Sloane MSS, 4601, f. 77. Tho latter of 
theoe captains claimed before the privy couneil to have served with 10 men- 
af-arms and 50 arbalesters for three and a half years ‘‘durant tout In 
conquest du pays de Normandie,’ Proceedings, 111, 105. Apparently Lord 
de St, Pierre had a company of equal size, Brit. Mus, Sloare MSS. 4601, f. 
134, 

«Rymer, IX, 483; Cal London Letter Books, 1, 175; P.R.O., Chane, 
Enroll, 266 (Close Rolla 4 Henry V), m, 5d°, Proclamation was made Feb. 
6. There is record of quite a number of indentures made early in February, 
Brit, Mus,, Sloane MSS, 4600, #. 283v0; 4601, #. 39, 124; P.R.O,, Ex. Accta 
48/11, 48/15. 

5 Fob. 15, 1417, PRO, Lesne Roll 629, m. 10; Cah London Letter Books, 
1,174, 

@ Mar. 17, 1417, messengers sent ont, P-R.O., lame Roll 628, m. 10. 

7P\R.O., Bx, Acts, 49/12, Suffolk cloima to have had at Scuthampton by 
May 1, 1417, 5 knights, each with 24 horses, 24 squires, each with 6 horses, 
and 90 archers, each with 4 horses, ie. 120 men and 624 horses, armed and 
vietvalled. ‘ 

‘*May 10, 1417, latter giving directions for assessing loan to pay the 
wages of ‘notre gens de notre dit Retinue pour le dit second quartier au 
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ready been paid two quarters’ wages by the treasurer of 
war at the time of their indenture.” Others received the 
second installment at the beginning of the second quar- 
ter,” while still others, as in the Agincourt campaign,” 
received royal jewels as security." Some new indentures 
were also made in May, the captains mustering at the end 
of the month." These were followed by orders that all 
gentlemen who held land from the king or enjoyed pen- 
sions should appear at Southampton by June 22, pro- 
visioned for three months, on pain of forfeiture. On their 
arrival they were to receive their first quarter’s pay. 
Meanwhile the previously indented forces had been sum- 
moned by proclamation of June 8, to hasten to Southamp- 
ton, and the sheriffs were directed to arrest all soldiers 
and sailors found in their bailiwicks thereafter.’ 

On the same day the muster of the expeditionary force 
began." Its total fighting strength was some 10,000 men.” 


tompe & eulx assignes, selon notre promesse sique pour dofante du dicte 
second paiement notre dicte voinge est semblable d’estre retarde: et 1a 
Premiere paiement par nous faite estre perdue, & grand dammage de nous 
et de tout notre Royaulme que dieu defende,”? Brit. Mus, Cottonian MSS. 
Cleop. PVE, £, 228 (289 ola pagination), Already 6000 marke borrowed from 
the Londoners had been turned over to the treasurer of war, PRO, Issue 
Roll 629, m, 16, 

°PR.O,, Ex. Acets, 49/12, 

10Sir Thomas Rokeby ’s account, ibid, 15. 

31 Joseph Hunter, Critioat end Historical Traote: 
1850). 

12 May 27, 1417, rocord of jewels turned over to Lord Willoughby; 
PR.O,, Bx. Aveta, 4/33. 

14 Brit. Mus., Stowe MSS. 440, f. 41, 

44P.B.0., Chane, Enroll, 267 (Close Roll 5 Henry V), m. 214°, 

18 Ibid, m, 1540; Cal, London Letter Books, I, 175. 

18 Cal, Pat, Rolls, Henry ¥, 11, 137. 

11 The sources for this figure are (1) the incomplete muster roll, P-R.O., 
Bx. Acets, 51/2; (2) Titus Livius (pp. 91-3); (2) scattered information 
from Issue Rolls €28 and 630, Brit, Mus, Sloane MSS, 4601, Stowe MSS, 
440, ete., where may sometimes be found notes taken from indentures now 
oat. Obviously, as Sir Jumes Rummy (Lancaster and York, a century of 
English History (2 vols, Oxford, 1892), I, 251) points out, Livins derived 


. Agincourt (London, 
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‘The fact that seven more captains, some of whom played 
conspicuous parts in the conquest, are mentioned in docu- 
ments of 1417 as being with the king, may mean that their 
contingents also were present in the army from the start. 
‘Their companies are specifically mentioned in the early 
commissions of array of 1418. It is, however, possible 
that they recruited companies and enrolled them in the 
king’s service carly in 1418 after the successful campaign 
of the preceding winter. That Titas Livius, who evidently 
used the indentures, had no record of additional captains 
other than those named seems probable from the fact 
that he mentions 87 knights, whom he does not name, 
besides the dukes, earls, and barons. Now the present list 
of captains has record of 43 knights who commanded 
companies and 44 other knights who served in other 
contingents. The oxact figures are 2921 men-at-arms and 
7794 archers under 83 captains. These do not include the 
household troops which in the Agincourt campaign num- 


hia-figures from the indentures. This, however, ought not to make’us snspost 
that the musters differed radically from the indentures when we discover 
‘that of the 18 companies whore tho two can be checked, 10 havo moro mon 
than the indenture required, only 3 have less, ani one has both, i.e. more 
archers and fewer men-at-arms, and that the surplusage is 23 mon-at-arma 
and 198 archers, while the shortage is only 18 men-at-arms and 37 archers. 
Tt sooms sate, therefore, to accept Livius’ figures for the companies of 
Clorence (Ramsay erroneously says Gloucester and accordingly adda his 
total incorrectly), Talbot, and Ferrers of Chartley, the latter also appear- 
ing in Sir William Dugdale, The Baronage of England (3 vols, London, 
1675-6), T, 266. A detailed study of all this material and the facts in the 
very numerous commissions of arrey which appear in tho Norman Rolls sa 
well as a considerable body of information from numerous muster rolls, in- 
dontures, orders to pay, and the like, found in London, Paris, Rovon, aud 
Caen, is in Harvard University Library, HU 90,1215, appendix VII. Here 
each company and its captain is followed through the entire poriod under 
consideration. 

161t was often eustomary for the earls, barons, ote., to specify in their 
indentures how many knights they would have among their men-at-arma. 
Livius writing from the indentores would have had thia information. At 
the muster, however, 15 more Imighta appeared in the smaller companies, 
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bered 152 men,” and under Bedford in 1423 were 100 men- 
at-arms and 300 archers.” It should also be recalled that 
in Harflenr there was a garrison of 184 men-at-arms and 
406 archers." An estimate, therefore, of 10,000 fighting 
men seems reasonable, and its probable correctness is 
sustained by the sum issued to the treasurer of war for 
soldiers’ wages, Between March 11, 1417, and July 15 
this amounted to £81,374 9s 6d, over and above the pay 
for sailors, artificers, gunners, etc," to which must be 
added £364 for the Gascon contingent.* Between the time 
of the first indentures and embarkation there were three 
quarterly pay days, consequently, had the whole army 
been under arms for nine months the treasurer would 
have needed only £91,267 3s Sd2* This comparatively 
small difference is easily explained by the fact that some 
of the captains did not indent until May instead of in 
February, that the royal retainers, if indeed they were 
paid from this fund at all, would have been paid for but 
one quarter instead of three because they did not muster 
until June 22, and that certain of the captains who in- 
dented in February received only two quarters’ pay in- 
stead of three.** As a last consideration of size it must be 
recalled that such an army as this would have had some 
15,000 horses for the use of the fighting men.” 

38 Nicholas Harris Nicolas, The History of the Battle of Agincourt and 
the Bupedition of Henry the Fifth into Franca (Landon, 1827), pp. 97-101, 

> Bib. Nat., fr. 4486 p. 147, 21 P.H.O., Bx. Accts, 48/19, 

2 PR.O,, Issue Rell 629, mm, 12-16; €30, mm. 1, 3, 6, 8 9. 

‘28°Thosa received £12,843 2s Ad; éhid., mm, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 

4 P.R.0., Icouo Roll 629, m. 5. 

38 Wages in the English army were: dukes, 138 64 per day; earls, 62 84; 
barons, 43; knights, 28; men-at-arms, 15; archers, 6d; with ‘rogarda” of 
100 marks a month for every 30 men-at-arms, 

268ir Thomas Rokeby was paid for one quarter on Mar. 20 and for 
another on June 26, and then received uothing from the treasurer of war 
for a year, P.R.O., Ex. Aceta, 49/15. Suffolk was paid for six months in 


February and not agein until July 1418, ibid. 49/12. 
37'The roster contained 2 dukes, 6 earls, 13 barons, and 102 knights, 
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During the period of recruiting and mustering there 
had been grest activity for providing transport. While 
the king was making the first indentures with his cap- 
tains in February, 1417, commissioners went out into the 
southern and eastern counties to commandeer vessels of 
twenty tons or more with their masters and mariners.* 
At the same time orders to arrest ships went to the local 
port officials, to the warden of the Cinqne Ports, and to 
the lord high admiral of England." Vessels so seized were 
released when their masters agreed, on pain of fine® or 
forfeiture," to appear at Southampton when summoned. 
Like the soldiers the sailors received from the treasurer 
of war the first installment of their wages.” The owners, 
for their part, were paid 3s 6d per ton per quarter, accord- 
ing to the parliamentary enactment of 1415." In March, 
efforts to secure shipping were renewed, and all vessels 
under indenture were ordered immediately to Southamp- 
ton.** Already many Dutch ships had been impressed,** 
and three Venetian and six Genoese cogges forced into 
English service," despite protests from the Venetian 
senate." During the three following months indications of 
‘Woually a uke had 50 horses, an esr] 24, 2 baron 16, 0 man-atarms 4, and 
a mounted archer 1, Rymer, IX, 227-93. Suffolk greatly increased these 
figures, vide supre, p. 191, uote 7. Probably most of the archers were 
mounted. 

s Commissions dated Feb. 3, 1417, Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry V, TI, 85. 

* Jan. 24-Pob, 6, P,RO., Chane, Enroll. 268 (Close Rolla 4 Honry V), 
mm, 6-7. 

30 Ibid, m. 4, 1 P.RO., Ex. Acets, 48/21, no. 3, 

22.A master received 6d 2 day, a mariner 3d, with 6d a week ‘regards,”? 
a boy 144 0 day, ibid, no. 2. 

18 Ibid, 48/22; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry V, II, 113; Hot. Part., IV, 79. 

4 P20, Issue Rell 629, m. 14, 

© P.RO., Ex, Acta, 48/15, 48/21, 48/22, 48/24, 48/25, 48/28, 48/29, 
48/30, 49/3, 49/4, 40/5, 40/8, 40/9. #8 Morosini, II, 128. 

#7 Rawdon Brown, Calendar of State Papers and MSS, relating to Bng- 
Uh affairs existing in the archives and collections of Venice (7 vols, Lon- 
don, 1834-90), 1, 589. When Henry lier requested certain quantitics of 
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active naval mobilization appear in the record of procla- 
mations that seamen and ships hasten to Southampton,” 
of orders to port officials to send on ships with all speed,” 
and the frequent issuance of considerable sums to the 
treasurer of war for paying the sailors." 

To convoy the expedition, maintain communications, 
and keep control of the Channel, there were the ships of 
the ‘royal navy,’ and squadrons specially organized 
“for safeguarding the sea.’’ The latter consisted of 
eleven ships manned by 315 men-at-arms and 632 archers 
under the command of Sir Thomas Carrew, with head- 
quarters at Dartmouth,* and another group of ships 


eables and cordage for ships which he was building, the sennte declined to 
supply him, 

ae April 5, 1417, PRO, Chane. Enroll. 267 (Close Rolls 5 Henry V), 
m. 1743 Cal. London Letter Books, 1, 171. May 3, payment to messengers 
earrying proclamations, P.R.O., Issue Roll 630, m. 3; May 11, Cal. London 
Lotter Books, T, 175. 

30May 12, pay for messengers to hasten the ships, P.R.O. Issue Roll 630, 
ma, 4, June 5, orders for all ships held for royal service at Bristol, Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, Andover, Guildford, and Basingstoke; June 15, same for those 
‘at Groat Yarmouth arrosted by the admirals Tioutenant under commission 
of May 20; June 22, new orders w the mayor of Bristol to sexd cortain 
specified vessels, Chane, Enroll. 267 (Close Rolls 5 Henry V), mm. 14, 17, 

‘oBetweon Feb. 8 and July 15 these amounted to £14,791 & 14, PRO, 
Issue Roll 629, mm. 8, 10, 11, 19, 13, 16; 630, mm. 1, 3, 6, 8, 9. Most of 
this seems to have been paid to sailors on ships held in tho Thames ‘‘sub 
artesto pro viagio Regis.”” £255 28 9d of this was paid in retainer for 
Duteh ships and sailors, 

‘41 For record of the 6 ‘great ships,”” 8 barges, md 10 balingers ses 
Ellis, Original Letters, series 2, I, 68 Tho accouxt of the Joo do ta 
Tour shows agreement to serve from May 21, 1416 to Feb. 8, 1419, with 
200 mariners, On Jan, 28, 1417, wages to the extent of £66 138 4d wera 
pald, P.R.O., Ex, Accts, 48/26. Feb, 14, £8 a 8d wages for men on tho 
royal balingers were issued, Iseuo Boll 620, m. 9, Feb. 27, £340 185 6d for 
the same, and £58 6s 8d for the crew of the Trinitie Rial, ibéd., m, 11, Mar, 
19, £160 for sailors on the Holigest and Trintite, ibid., m, 16, April 29, 
2113 6s 8 for those on three royal ships, #bid,, 630 m. 3, May 3, £50 for 
those on one royal ship, ibid., m. 3. Total £792 11 10d. 

42PRO, Ex. Accts. 48/14, no. 4; 18/13; 48/14, no. 1, Indenture was 
made in January 1417 for six months’ servies beginning March 1. 
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manned by 300 men-at-arms and 600 archers under Pons 
de Castelhon and Sir John Mortemer mustering at Win- 
chelsea.** In addition the warden of the Cinque Ports re- 
ceived orders dated March 26, 1417, to be prepared to 
keep 57 ships at sea in the royal service for forty days 
with at least 20 men-at-arms (and 40 archers?) in each, 
at the cost of the Cinque Ports, and to have them at 
Southampton by May 8.* 

Of actual naval activity, however, we get only glimpses: 
the dismissal of the transports at Touques,** the dis- 
missal of the Dutch ships at Caen in September, 1417," 
at the sieges of Rouen and Honfleur bringing food, ar- 
tillery, ete,” balingers plying between Caen and Har- 
fleur," and the capture by Sir Thomas Carrew of a 
Spanish ship and five French ones in the harbor at St. 
Valéry.” In 1418 when there was fear of attack by a 
Castilian fleet new preparations were made in the eastern 
and western parts of England “‘to keep the sea,”” Exeter, 
lord high admiral, agreeing to maintain 364 men-at-arms 
and 776 archers in 15 vessels under Sir John Arundell 
during the spring and summer." At the same time Sir 

48Cal. Pat. Rolis, Henry V, IT, 85. These captains received half their 
wages on indenture; Feb, 8, £2680 38 to Carrew, £1378 13s to Castelhon, 
£1369 118 to Mortemer, with £378 188 94 for sailors on four of Carew’s 
shipe, P.R.O., Issue Roll 629, mm. 8-9, The other half was paid when they 
mustered in early March, also £2500 for the sailore, ibid, m. 11, and on 
Mar. 19, £440 59 8d to sailors on four of Castolhon’s ships, ibid., m. 16. 

4+ P.RO, Chane, Enroll, 207 (Close Rolls Heury V), m. 17. 

43 Vide supra, pp. 58-59. 

48 Hardy, pp. 320-29. Some of these ships wore not paid the full comple- 
ment of their wages until tho next roign, P.R.O., Ex. Aceta. 48/21, 48/18, 
48/28, 48/7, 49/1, 49/2, 40/7, Some indeed were paid nothing by Henry 
‘V after their indenture, <bid., 48/29, 45/80, There are between twenty and 


thirty unpaid accounts, all Dutch, out of a possible 239. For the presenea 
at Caen of royal balingers see ibid., 49/16, no. 2. 


47 Ibid, 00, 1. 
49 10id. 48/23, 49/6, See slso the account of the balinger Nicholas de ta 
Tous, ibid. 49/10. 4 PRO.) For. Aects, 67 (1 Henry VI), E, 


50 Indenture was made Feb. 14, 1418, when Exeter was paid £1717 128 
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Richard Lescrope with 120 men-at-arms and 240 archers 
in 8 vessels with headquarters at Kingaton-on-Hull was 
guarding the sea towards Scotland.” There also appears 
to have been a third contingent of 60 men-at-arms and 
120 archers under John Cole and Thomas Treverak serv- 
ing at sea towards the south and west in 6 balingers and 
2 ships, a force which was used in October 1418 to convoy 
the archbishop of Canterbury to Normandy."' In the fol- 
lowing year Hugh Courtenay, earl of Devon, took over 
the safeguard of the seas, indenting with 380 men-at- 
arms and 780 archers to serve in 9 vessels from May 1 
to August 1, 1419. At the same time Henry’s agent in 


6a, At the muster on Mar. 3 at Southampton @ similar sum was peid. The 
‘squadron consisted of 3 carricks, 2 “‘ great ahips,’’ + barges, and 6 baliagers, 
manned by 3 constables, 3 carpenters, 12 masters, and B96 sailors, to whom 
was paid £400, PRO. Teme Roll 633, mm. 13, 18, 16. On Mar. 30, £2860 
wae sont from London to pay thoso sailors, and on May 9 thoy received £704 
186 14 more, iid, 63¢, m, 4, Orders jo muster Exeter’s men appear in Cal. 
Pat. Rolla, Henry V, TI, 148, 199, 

51 April 27, orders to collect 4 ‘great ships’? and 4 balingors for this 
company. April 29, commission of array for this company serving for six 
months, Cat, Pat, Boils, Henry V, If, 200. Mey 9, poyment of £1110 45 
wages of the soldiers and £474 10s wages for sailors, P.H.O,, Issue Roll 636, 
m. 4, 

52This squadron was manned by 501 mariners and 24 boys to whom 
£592 11s 1a was paid July 16, 1418, PRO, Issue Roll 636, m. 11. Service 
was from St, James Day (July 25) to Michselmas, On July 16, Cole and 
Troverak received £80, P.R.O,, Ex, Acts, 49/25, nos, 40, 41, See also 
Cat. Pat. Rolls, Henry V, IT, 202, 204. They were paid £150 om Oct, 8, and 
£141 on Oct, 20, with £58 8s Td for tho sailors, P.R.O., Tscue Roll 638, 
mm. 1, 8, 11, The only evidence that these forces were in addition to thowe 
of the previous year is a letter of Oct. 19, 1418, of Henry to William 
Tankeford and the justices of the king’s bench in regard to Pons de 
Castelhon serving at sea for half a year from Mar. 1 with 150 men-at-arms 
axd 300 archers, in Brit, Mus. Sloane MSS, 4601, #, £89, It is most probable 
that the year has been wrongly copied, Sir Thomas Carrew was serving in 
France in June, 1418, Cal. Norm, Bolls, 41,711, Brit, Mus, Stowe MSS, 
440, f. 41v0 erroneously places in 1418 the naval forces of 1420. 

830n Mar, 11, bo received £1765 Sa wager for hia soldiers, and £200 
for the sailors; on Mar, 14, £848 G4 Bd for the sailors; on May 20, £1765 
85 for the soldiers, and £079 Zs 4d for 4 constables, 4 carpenters, 1103 
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Aragon wrote that there was opportunity for increasing 
the English naval forces by securing ten or twelve armed 
galleys and two great ships then building in that coun- 
try.‘ Again in 1420 the earl of Devon indented in Feb- 
ruary to maintain 500 men-at-arms and 1000 archers at 
sea from April 30 to November 1, making war on all 
Genoese, Scots, Spaniards, and Dauphinois, but on no 
others, agreeing to surrender all prisoners of note to the 
king with reasonable compensation to the captors. On 
May 5 he mustered his men at Southampton and put to 
sea in 5 ships and 10 balingers.** 

In succeeding years there was no need, apparently, for 
special forces patrolling the narrow seas.* Henry was 
paramount in northern France, Burgundy was his ally, 
the dauphin, even with Spanish support, unable or un- 
willing to dispute the control of the Channel, boyond 
which the English never had the mastery. Outside the 
Channel there was comparative equality. Neither in 1419 


mariners and 50 boys, manning 8 carricks, § balingers, and 5 ships, P.RO., 
Ismie Roll 638, mm, 15, 17; 640, m. 4, On May 1, orders to muster were 
isqued, Cal, Pat, Holle, Henry V, I, 267. The entry of Mar. 11 (vide supra) 
mentions 370 men-at-arms, thet of Mey 20, 380 men-at-arms, The wages 
paid show the latier figure to be ecrract, 

'4 Ellis, op. cit, I, 72, At Bayonne a great ship was building for Henry, 
ibid., p. 69. 

58Fob. 18, 1420, Courtonay was appointed royal liontonant, Cat. Pat. 
Rolis, Henry V, U1, 262. Feb. £9, he received £1095 7s wages for his com- 
pany of 240 men-at-arms and 480 archera; Lord Botreaux received £605 
5s for a company of 120 men-st-arms and 260 archers; Sir Thomas Carrew 
received £262 5a for 80 man-at-arms and 160 archers; and John Hanley 
received £222 10s for 60 mon-at-arms and 100 archers. In addition £840 
was paid ont to 4 constables, 4 carpenters, and 118 msriners; and on Mat. 
6, £174 16s for ships, P.R.O., Issue Roll 643, mm. 19, 21. For records of 
muster soe P.RO., Ex. Accts, 48/9, no. 2, May 6, wages were paid ou 
mustering: £1123 10s 84 to Courtenay; £223 108 to Hanley; £599 10s to 
Botrouux; £870 €d to Cerrow; und £908 103 7A for sailors and ships, 
P.B.O., Issue Roll 645, mm, 1, 2. 

s0Tn 1421 Courtenay was serving in France, P.R,O., Ex. Acets, 50/11, 
no. 15. 
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nor subsequently could Henry prevent the transport of 
Scots to France. Indeed, in December, 1420, parliament 
complained that the Scots were harassing the wool trade 
by capturing English ships, and petitioned that measures 
be taken to safeguard the northern seas." And English 
captains were unable to invade Biscayan waters with 
impunity." The coasts of England, although not free 
from alarm, remained unattacked, and only once, in 1421, 
was there momentary fear along the coast of Upper 
Normandy.” 

Tt only remains to note that the expense for these 
policing squadrons appears to have been divided between 
the treasurer of the exchequer and the treasurer of war, 
It will be observed that, after 1417, although the naval 
commanders indent for six months’ service, the exchequer 
records show payment for but three. The division of 
expense appears even more clearly in Sir Thomas Car- 
rew’s indenture for 1420, wherein is express: stipulation 
that half his wages be paid in England and half at Har- 
fleur." The reason for this is clear when we find that Sir 
Thomas was bound to operate on the Norman coast, and 
was authorized to transport persons from England to 
Harfleur during the latter part of June. 'The account of 
the royal balinger, Nicholas de la Tour, also shows a 

or Rot, Part, IV, 127, 

#80n Dee, 30, 1419, the English sustained a naval defeat off La Rochelle, 
de In Roneidre in Rev. des Quest. Hist, LXVIT, 77. 
On May 2, 1421, a priost was brought before the lieutenant of Monti- 
villiers who declared that he knew of a great fleet which was comlag to 
aid the dauphin, Humor had it that the citizens of Montivilliors wore pre- 
pared to side with the French if they appeared in the neighborhood, Archives 
do Ie Seine Tnf., G 5268, On Mar. 2, 1421, Sir William Bardolf had been 
appointed admiral of a fleet about te eail, and was commissioned to array 
his men at Daver, Cal, Pat. Rolls, Henry V, Il, 829. The balinger Wicholas 
de to Tour roveived £86 43 8d on Mar, 11, 1421 for serving in this fleet, 
P.R.O., Bx. Accta, 49/16, no. 1. 

0 ide supre, p. 152. “PRO, Bz, Acts, 18/9, no, 2. 

*2P.RO, For. Acts, 57 (1 Henry VI), Ev, 
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series of payments from both tho exchequer and the 
treasurer of war.* 

For a consideration of the English fighting strength 
on land there are available for study three classes of 
records, in addition to the original muster roll which 
provides a very important foundation. These are (1) the 
numerous commissions of array which appear in the Nor- 
man Rolls, (2) the information about re-enforcements to 
be found in the Issue Rolls, and (3) the individual in- 
dentures, muster rolls, ete., in regard to English captains 
placed over Norman castles and bailliages."* The first of 
these afford information about the number of contingents 
only, because the commissions merely name the various 
captains without indicating the size of their retinues. To 
attempt to utilize these documents, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to assume that each captain maintained his company 
at its full strength according to his indenture. He was 
expected to do so, and both Norman and French Rolls 
are full of safe-conducts and ‘‘royal protections” for 
men of various retinues who were crossing over into 
Normandy during the war presumably to fill up the gaps. 
We find proclamation being made in London that all who 
were willing to go to Rouen or elsewhere in Normandy 
for the king’s service attend the lord mayor who would 
provide free shipping and vietuals.* The actual fighting 

49.From the exchequer £715 188 Td, from the treasurer of war £498 
28 5a, ‘‘surplaa’? poid by tho exehequor in Dos. 1493, £141 18a 6d, P-R.O,, 
Bx, Acts, 49/16, 

«For a detailed study and tabulation of all the information gathered 
from these sources and arranged under the names of the individual cap- 
taing and garrisons see Harvard University Library, HU 90.1215, appendices 
‘VIM and VITI, pages 199, 210. 

oo Riley, p. 685, At another time the sheriff of London proclaimed that 
all soldiers in London who were going to France must start at once on 
pain of imprisonment, P-R.O,, Chane, Enroll, 268 (Close Rolls 6 Henry V), 
mm, 20d, The order is dated May 3, 1418, so this may refer to the epring 
re-enforeements, In connection with the protection granted to men going 
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with its attendant losses was very insignificant. Caen was 
the only place stormed, the others were merely blockaded. 
There were no real battles, only skirmishes. Sickness may 
have taken its toll, but there is no mention of serious 
Josses from this cause until the campaign of 1421. Lack 
of documents prevents any extensive verification of the 
companies under individual captains. Suffolk, in his ac- 
count, shows that he kept his ranks full from May 1, 1417, 
until December 4, 1418, and that up to April 12, 1419, he 
had been short but one knight out of total of thirty 
lances. During the next quarter when Pontorson, of which 
he was captain, was captured by the French, his retinue 
lost three more knights and seven archers,” but the total 
wages paid him during the fiecal year 1419-20 would in- 
dicate that he had again brought his company up to the 
required strength.” Sir Thomas Rokeby’s account makes 
it clear that in November, 1420, he atill had a company of 
3 men-at-arms and 9 archers according to his indenture of- 
February, 1417.% For the companies of Sir Richard 
‘Arundell, Lord Bergavenny, Lord Bourchier, Menauton 
de St. Marie, John Styward, and Sir Reginald West the 
documents still exist to show that the full strength was 
maintained during the early years of the conquest 


to join retinues in France we find revocations for failure to gu, Cal. Pat. 
Holts, Henry VI, 1, 195. 

0 P.HO,, Ex. Acets, 48/11. The figures given correspond correctly with 
the wages paid. 

#7 Alington records payment of 11,671 1. t 65 3, whieh is equivalent 
to £1750 133 11d. This is a year’s wages for more than 30 men-at-arms and 
80 archers, the size of Suffolk’s original company, bat tho excess is ox- 
plainabla by the fact that some of the men-at-arms wore knights, P.R.O., 
Ex, Acets, 187/14, £. 1609, 

88 Zbid. 49/15, The quarterly payments made July 10 and Nov, 19, 1420, 
are the sams as those of Mar. 20 and June 26, 1417. 

eoSir Richard Arundell, P-R.O., Ex. Acets. 51/2, m. 41; Cal. Norm, 
Rolls, 41.711, 735, 717, 718, 719; 42.318; Williams, Gente, p. 144, note 3; 
Gal, Norm, Rolls, 42,322, 824, 396, 

‘Lord Bergavenny, PR.O., Ex. Accts, 51/2, m, 9; Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.713, 
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This makes it seem reasonably safe to draw conclusions 
as to conditions in 1418 from documents of 1420 in re- 
spect to numbers. If, for instance, we find Sir John 
Cheyne had a retinue of 6 men-at-arms and 18 archers 
in 1419, and that his company mustered regularly during 
the preceding year, may we not assume that his strength 
then was twenty-four men? In other instances the only 
method for estimating the size of a retinue is from the 
sums paid as wages by the Norman troasurer-gonoral. 
This will apply to garrisons and baillis’ retinues only, 
and not to all of them.” The results thus obtained are 
probably considerably below the actual figures because 
they are necessarily based upon the assumption that the 
captain or bailli was in service under the Norman ad- 
ministration during the entire period of the treasurer- 
general’s account, whereas, in all probability, he was 
serving with the ficld army during part of the time, and 
‘was consequently in the pay of the treasurer of war.” 


718, 719; 42.922, 326; Roles de Bréquigny 671; Bib. Not., fr. nouy. aoq. 
1482, no. 3. 

Lord Bourehier, P.R.0., Ex. Actta 51/2, mm, 22-3; 187/14, £. 1919; Cal. 
Nom, Rolls, 41.713, 715. 

‘Menanton de St. Marie, Proceedings, TIT, 105; Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.711; 
PRO, Bx. Accts. 187/14, f. 199, 

John Styward, Brit. Mus, Sloane MSS, 4001, f. 144; Cal. Fr. Rolls, 
44.590; Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41.711, 715, 717-9; 42.814, 322, 324, 326; Réles 
do Bréquigny 174, 

Sir Roginald Wost, P.RO., Bx, Accts, 51/2, m. 44; Cal. Norm, Rolls 
41,682, 714; Roles de Bréquigny 699, 

% Alington’s first account (P.R.0., Ex, Acets, 187/14) makes no men- 
tion of anything paid to Sir Walter Beauchamp as bailli of Rouen although 
hho had been appointed to that office on Jan, 1, 1419 (Rélos do Bréquigay 
1215). Tt is notable also that Sir Walter was aot serving with the Geld 
army during the period covered by the account aa far as the commissions 
of array show; see under his name in Harvard University Library, HU 
90.1915, appendix VIT. 

4 During 141920, Humfreyville, as captain of Caen, received from 
Alington 9272 1. t. 28 6d, P.R.O., Ex, Acts, 187/14, f. 18v, This would 
havo been a year’s wages for 25 men-at-arms and 75 archers, This may have 
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That army, as has been shown,” consisted of 2221 men- 
at-arms and 7794 archers when it landed in Normandy, 
contingents of unknown size being ignored. The commis- 
sions of array for the following year mention forty-four 
new captains. Of these some were re-enforcements raised 
hy the English government in the ordinary fashion. 
Karly in February, 1418, the government made indentures 
for a year’s service with certain nobles;” on March 14 
it issued commissions of array ; and in April proclaimed 
that all soldiers hasten to Southampton to embark.” An 
incursion of Scots is said to have delayed sailing" but by 
the middle of May this force was in Normandy.” It con- 
sisted of 500 men-at-arms and 1500 archers under the 
duke of Exeter.”* At the same time Sir John Savage with 


been the strength of the Caen garrison at that time, but we cannot but 
suspect that it was larger when we find that in 1423 and 1424 the muster 
olla show 9 force grester by 30%. At Rouen, Exeter agreed to kesp 100 
men-at-arms and 300 archers, but the wages paid during the following year 
‘Would have suficed for only 40 men-at-arms and 120 archers, iid, f. 161°, 
At Evreux, Sir Gilbert Helsale indented 20 men-at-arms and 90 archers, 
but the payments by Alington would anffice for only 22 men-at-arms and 68 
archers, sbid,, £. 10°. The constant ratio of one man-at-arms to throo archers 
makes compatution of fighting strength from wages paid a much safer and 
easier matter then it would otherwise be, 

12 Harvard University Library, HU 90.1215, sppendix VII; vide supra, 

. 192.3, 

PS hon oplae aS tescnivte England, Rymer, TE, 545. 

14Cal, Pat, Rolls, Henry ¥, IL, 201. 

% Riley, p. 664; Cal, London Letter Books, I, 195, 

1s Elmham, pp. 163-4. 

7 May 16, 1418, Bacter, its commander, received commiesion to subdue 
Evreux, Cul, Norm. Rolls, 41.710, 

18 These wero divided into five companies: Exeter with 5 bannorets, 18 
knights, 236 men-at-arms and 780 archers; the earl of Mortain with 1 
knight, 30 men-at-nrma and 120 archers; Claranes with 1 beron, 5 knighta, 
63 men-at-arms and 180 archers; Fitchugh with 2 kaights, 77 men-at-arms 
and 240 archers; Humfreyville with 2 knights, 58 men-at-arms and 180 
archers, On Mar, 3, 1418, this force received £7103 9 wages for the first 
quarter, Devon Tasues, p. 354. At the same time the sailors on the transporte 
rocoived £843 10s, P.R.O., Issue Roll 632, m. 16. On May 9, £61 8s 84 to 
pay. the sailors, and on June 1, £8089 10s 52 for the soldiers, was issued 
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60 men-at-arms and 180 archers went to re-enforce 
Calais,” and 200 horse- with 300 foot-men were later 
brought over from Ircland.” Of the other new contingents 
mentioned in the Norman Rolls the size of seven is known 
at subsequent dates," and totals 100 men-at-arms and 300 
archers. On the other hand there disappear from the 
rolls the names of four captains whose companies num- 
bered 26 men-at-arms and 92 archers.” Altogether we 
may estimate an increase of 774 men-at-arms and 2008 
archers, without considering the captains, about whose 
retinues we know nothing heyond their existence. It is 
quite possible that these new companies were formed by 
men who had come over to Normandy under some other 
captain, and who, when their year was completed, allured 
by the king’s success, set up their own standards and 
entered the royal service, instead of re-enlisting with 
their former leader. They could organize retinues from 
the men of dead captains (such as Sir Brian Stapleton), 
or from recruits summoned from England on their own 
account." Taking the year aa a whole, it would appear 
‘to tho troasurer of war, ibid. 636, mm, 4, 7, This pay for the second quartor 
would normally have been paid at the muster. Tho fact that it was issued 
to the trearurer of war instead of paid directly to the eaptains, as in 
‘March, indieates that this foreo was already in Normandy. 

19 These muntered st Dover May 8, 1418, whero they were paid £1026 
5s 64, P.R.O., Bx, Acts, 49/21, 49/23, 

‘0 July 1, 1418, £91 174 insued to bring them to England, Devon Iusues, 
P. 356; Oct. 17, £100 for shipping them across to Normandy and for 
‘ietnals, P.R.O., Inque Roll 638, m. 3. Oct. 27, commission to take ships for 
their passage to France with 54 horses, the expenses being charged to the 
Trish leader, Gol. Pat, Bolls, Henry F, I, 208, 

‘® See Harvard University Library, HU 90.1215, appendix VII, under 
Ascheton, Baskervilla, Cheyne, Lenthale, Montgomery, Robessart, and 
Rothelane. 

# Soe ibid. undor Bourghop, Gray of Ingleby, Stapleton, oud Van Clux. 

> Many of the captains whose names first appear in the musters of 1418 
played prominent parts in the conquest, see ‘id, Sir Robert Babthorpe, 
Nicholas Merbury, Sir Thomas Rempston, Richard Walkstede, and Sir 
Richard Woodville. 
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that the strength of the English army in Normandy was 
well over 13,000 men.* 

In 1419, the problem of recruiting became more serious. 
Henry wrote from Rouen that he could not finish the war 
without more men. He called upon all gentlemen through- 
out England to come to his assistance, assuring them of 
his peculiar favor, and ordering the names of those who 
were willing to respond and those who were not to be 
sent to him. Bayonne and Bordeaux were appealed to for 
cross-bowmen but returned discouraging replies.* The 
privy council sent out blank letters under the privy seal 
to agents appointed to raise recruits, indicating the 
number of men expected from each district. To these the 
commissioners in Norfolk replied that ‘‘trewly what for 
Povertee and certeines Infirmitees of Many of hem, wo 
can note gete on[e] that wol [of] his gode will go, ffor 
a Resonable Cause is, these persones of this Shire that 
mooat able ben, ar over in Service with Our said Sovereyn 
Lord. So that finally, to certifie zow, We can nat se that 
the Kyng may be Servid of any Mon her in this Contre, 
as hit is desirid, the which is to us grete Hevynesse and 
disease.’ This shortage of men is reflected in the other 
sourees. No record of re-enforcements appears in the 
Issue Rolls. The commissions of array show only eighteen 
new captains, of whom only one, Sir Gilbert Halsale, had 
a company of known size. Five others, however, became 
leaders of some prominence.” The names of thirty-four 


4 Original fore 10,015 
Roenforcementa (minus catimated Iweces) 8,782 
Garrison at Harflenr 705 
Total 13,502 


Harvard University Library, HU 90.1215, appendices VII and VLII passim, 
$8 Goodwin, pp. 214-5, citing Brit, Mus., Cottonian MSS. Caligule D 5, 
$6 Proceedings, IT, 946-7 (Brit. Mus, Sloane MSS. 4602, f. 154). 
© Those were Sir Robert Brent, Sir John Cliften, Lord Fitawalter, Sir 
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captains cease to appear on the Norman Rolls, and of 
these fifteen had had companies which numbered 216 
men-at-arms and 684 archers. One of the latter, however, 
and four others received Norman fiefs, so that it is very 
possible that they were establishing themselves in their 
new possessions, or were even serving the king as vassals 
instead of as hired captains.* One other, Sir Ralph Crom- 
well, with 31 men was probably in garrison at Bec- 
Hellouin of which place he had been appointed cap- 
tain.” The garrison at Harfleur continued to dwindle, 
being but 311 men in March 1419 and 221 men in Novem- 
ber. Nevertheless, supposing always that each captain 
kept his retinue complete, our records show that Henry 
still had some 12,000 men at his disposal.” 

By the spring of 1420, it became possible to dispatch 
a new contingent under Bedford acrogs the Channel. Re- 
eruiting began in January,” and steps were taken the 
next month to assemble transports at Southampton ;** 
the captains received their first payment early in March ;* 
during April the troops mustered at Southampton,” re- 
John Kygheley, and Sir Henry Noon; Harvard University Library, HU 
90.1215, appendix VII. 

# Ibia,, Gir Thomas Bowet, Sir John Holland, John Mortymer, Sir 


Robert Shotisbroke, and Sir Richard Stasford. 
® Tbid,, Sir Relph Cromwell. 


%@ Original fore 10,015 
Ro-enforeoments of 1418 (minus loses) 2,083, 
Garrison at Harfleur 221 
Total 12,819 


On Jan. 9, 1420, Bedford was commissioned to trout with Mereduth 
‘at Owen to serve the king in Normandy, Cel. Pat. Bolls, Herry F, I, 854, 

% Feb, 24-9, orders to take all ships from Thames mouth, 20 ships from 
the Norfolk and Suffolk ports, and all ships slong the south cosst from 
Bristol to Southampton, iid, p. 2755 P.R.O., Issue Roll 643, m, 20. 

#0 Mar, 6, £4094 96 9d issted to 28 eaptsins for 204 men-at-arms and 
885 archers, ibid., mm, 20, 22. 

‘The muster roll of one company is dated April 5, PRO, Ex. Aects. 
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ceived the second installment of their wages on May 6," 
and landed at Harfleur before the end of the same month’ 
nearly 1800 strong." In addition to the thirty-one eap- 
tains who accompanied Bedford, twelve new names ap- 
pear in contemporary documents as captains serving 
with the king. Two of these had retinues of eighty and 
ninety-three men respectively." Others who had hereto- 
fore been participating in the war now appear for the 
first time with their own companies.” On the side of losses 
we find seventeen captains no longer mustored. Four of 
these had retinues totalling 541 men.*” Two others had 
49/36, no, 2. April 13, commissions of array to muster forces between April 
18-30 were issued, Cal, Pat. Rolls, Henty V, II, 319. 

98 £4626 9s 114 for 81 companies numbering 324 mou-st-arms and 992 
archors, with 24 miners; £735 8% 7d for transport, PRO,, Issue Roll 645, 
m, 2, 

%0 May 1, the transports were summoned to Southampton, Cat, Pat. Rolie, 
Henry V, TL, 319, On June 6, the Hieutenant of Herfleur wrote a’ letter to 
the king mentioning Bedford's recent landing, Ellis, op. cit, p. 85. The 
editor erroneously dates this 1421, 

A muster roll of 282 men-at-arms and 993 archers of this force, dated. 
May 8, 1420, is in P.R.O., Ex, Accts 49/36. Late in June payment was 
made for 50 men-at-arms and 100 archers going to Normandy with the 
captive duke of Bourbon, Dovon Ineucs, p, 363, It is also notable that on 
July 7, £3016 158 84 ‘‘wages of war’? was issued, and on Sept. 10, £3200 
wages for troops with £180 7s 11d for sailors, P-E.O,, Issue Koll 645, mm. 
12, 14. The juxtaposition in the latter instanee suggests a contingent about 
to sot sail. The £3200 would be one quarter’s pay for abont 230 mon-st- 
arms and 690 archers, Had these sama bean intended to pay soldiers already 
in France they would have beon ined to the treasurer of war. In the 
muster of December, 1420, in addition to the eaptains who accompanied 
Bedford in Mey, there is mention of those lately joined ta Bedford's com- 
pany, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 42.303, Probably, therefore, the re-enforcoments 
‘of this year should be estimated at about 2200 mex, 

v9 Harvard University Library, HU 90.1215, sppendix VIT, George and 
John Nessefield. 

69 Ibid., Sir Ralph Boteller, Sir William Bowes, Sir Jchn Fastolf. Boteller 
had 20 men-at-arms und 60 archers. Fastolf had 9 men-st-arms end 17 
archers in the army of 1421. See ‘Table of the Expedition of 1421,77 
Harvard Univorsity Library, HU 90,1215, appendix IX. 

x00 Sir Richard Arnndell, Northamberland, Nicholas Peeche, Lord de 

iorre, Harvard University Library, HU 90.1215, appendix VII. 


St. 
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been enfeoffed and may have taken their places in the 
ranks of the Anglo-Norman feudatories. Probably the 
total strength continued to be in the neighborhood of 
13,000 men at least."°* 

To this army of “regulars” Henry could add the feudal 
levies of the duchy, and his intent to avail himself of 
these appears in his earliest enfeoffments. Special reser- 
vations in regard to the duty of performing local military 
service are most frequent in these, especially those made 
in February and March, 1418. It may be that the reason 
for specifying that the Englishmen who were receiving 
certain Norman fiefs should he prepared to assemble with 
their retainers, in case of need, for the defense of Bayeux, 
Caen, Falaise, Vire, St. Lé, or Coutances, was to prevent 
dispute at later times over Norman custom about which 
the new vassal would probably be ignorant.’ After these 
early grants had established the precedent, the proviso 
could be dropped. Another possible explanation is that 
Henry, fearing for his new conquests, felt constrained to 
make special arrangements for their defense at a time 
when he was contemplating operations in another direc- 
tion. In addition to rallying for the defense of some 
nearby town, some grants especially enjoined the main- 


202 Field army in 1419 11,986 
Re-enforcoments (minus loses) 1tot 
Total 13,690 


If we admit tho prosonee of the July-September contingent diccussed in 
note 97 the English forces would be more than 14,500 men, The Harfleur 
garrison no longer represents a separate entity, Lord Grey of Heton having 
boon sent from the field with his men to garrison the place and be eaptain. 
102 Hardy, pp. 248-7, 250, 959.8, 257-8, 261.6, 971, 976-7, 279, 982, 815; 
Réles de Bréquigny 74, 80, 121. There is one grant of this sart for Feb- 
ruary, 1419, made to a Norman who had swom allegiance, #44., 289, Like 
many of the above, it is for a fief xesr Caen and makes it seem possible 
that there were certain fiefs to which this proviso was regularly attached, 
although thia is the only instance of its appearance after April, 1418, 
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tenance of a garrison in the castle granted and the defense 
of the surrounding country against hostile incursions.** 
That Henry also had in mind the customary military 
service due him as ‘‘duke of Normandy’’ appears from 
his carefully reserving his rights in this respect when 
granting Orbee, Auge, Pontauton, and Pontandemer to 
Clarence," and from the provisos which occasionally ap- 
pear in other documents. Nor did he delay to make im- 
mediate use of this prerogative, summoning the feuda- 
tories to arms when the campaign of 1418 opened," and 
ropeating the summons the following year What tho 
strength and reliability of these levies was can only be 
surmised. Henry granted some 500 fiefs to his supporters 
during the conquest, and where minute investigation has 
been made it has been found that the majority of the 
petty Norman nobility submitted." Consequently it 


108 Hardy, p. 255; Roles de Bréquigny 79, 48, 182, 176, 

206 Feb, 27, 1418. ‘“Reservatis nobis—serviciis que gentes de ecclesia, 
barones, milites, nobiles, proceres et alii de terris praedictis nobis in exereitu 
nostro juzta consuetudinem—tacere debent,’? Hardy, p. 318, 

305 Mar. 7, 1418, in a grant near Vire, ‘‘provisn semper quod idem 
Fotrus et heredes sui—ad equitandum nobiseum—in guerris nostria infra 
@neatum—ad eustua snoe proprior quociens in hae parte fuerint. prasmuniti 
prompti sint ot parati,’? Hardy, p. 268, Junc 1, 1418, in a grant in Porche, 
‘+proviso semper quod idem Willelmas et heredes sui ad deserviendum 
nobis et nostris in guerris nostris Frencie ad custus suos prompti sint et 
parati,’’ Réles de Bréquigny 189. See also 2 grant in the Cotantin of 
April 1, 1419, ibid. 849, The rooson for thenc rare provicos docs not appear. 
Possibly these fiefs had obtained from the French kings exemptions which 
Heury was now sbolishing. 

106 Mar. 16, 1418, orders from the king to the bsilli of Caen to prociaim 
that ‘tous nobles, genteler, feuilies normans demourants et eukeritiers— 
qui sont venuz a notre grace et jurez noz hommes lieges et subggez—armer, 
montes, et appareillien pour Je fait de guerre,”” are to muster at Caen by 
April 12: bailli’e orders to the vieomte of Caon issued Apr. 2, Bib, Nat, fr. 
26042, no. 5259. 

101 Feb, 26, 1419, Bib, Nat., fr. 26042, no, 5865; April 24, @id., no. 
5856; Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.317; Roles de Bréquigny 617. 

woe Froderic Fontaine do Resbecq, ‘Lee Rapporte du Gouvernement 
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seems safe to assume that a very considerable part of the 
feudal strength of Normandy was available. How large 
a force could be mustered it is practically impossible to 
say. About 5000 Norman gentry are named in the Norman 
Rolls as having been maintained in possession of their 
lands and goods after ewearing allegiance to the con- 
queror, but to suppose that an equal number of fighting 
men could be secured in the duchy by proclaiming the ban 
and arriére-ban is more than questionable. It has alao 
proved impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion by 
consulting the record of the feudal contingents from Nor- 
mandy serving in the army of 1242" because they do not 
represent the kind of a levy which Henry made in Nor- 
mandy and because it is evident that Henry did not ad- 
here to established custom in regard to military service, 
at least from the most important Norman fiefs, a fact 
which would subject to serious doubt conclusions based 
solely on conditions under the French kings existing more 
than a century previous to the period under considera 
tion. But aside from numbers or reliability it was better 
policy to have the Normans in the royal camp than re- 
maining idly at home brooding over their conquered 
state and free to plot ‘‘treason.’""° Of more importance 
from the military point of view were the clauses in some 
Anglais ot de la Noblesse Normande dans la Vicomié de Valognes pendant 
Voeeupatien (1418-1450)? (Mémoires de la Société Arohdologique, -dr- 
tiatique, Litiéraire et Scientifique de Uarrondissement de Valognes, IX, 
16-42, Valognes, 1912). 

409 Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France (24 wls. Paria, 
1869-1904), XXII, 726. 

380 The Normans certainly were utilized. Sir Jean Carbonell helped 
negotiate the surrender of Evreux, Roles de Bréquigny 219, The nobles of 
the Cotentin helped to recapture Avranches, ibid, 617. Sir Guy le Bouteller 
ocenpiad BeaumontJe-Vicomte for the king in 1420, aid. 763. Two Normars 
holped arrange the surrender of Melua, Nov. 17, 1490, Cal. Norm. Rolle, 


42.981, Certain Normans deserted Bedford on the eve of Verneuil, Jehan 
de Waurin, Becueit des cronicques et aachiennes istories de te Grant 
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enfeoffments specifying that the grantee maintain a com- 
pany of certain strength with the king for the duration 
of the war. By the end of 1421 these contingents numbered 
nearly 400 men." 

Consideration of the problem which confronted Henry, 


Brotaigne, a pronoat nomme Englotorro (William Hardy editor, § vols, 
Rolls Series, London, 1864-91), IIT, 120. 

111 Tho fiefs in regard to which specifications of this eort were made are, 
the ‘‘hereditates'? of Henri Deaquay, Hambye and Briquebee (Hardy, pp. 
247, 319), Tancarville, Aumile and Pleville, Esehaufou, Montgomery, 
Bonnetable (Histoire d'Harcourt, Prevves, IV, 1473-4, 1439-40, 1258; TI, 
389, 761), Creully and Coursoulles and Villers-Bocage, Besumesnil, Har- 
court, Hommet, Beo-Crespin, Cany, Acquigny, St. Sauveurle-Vicomte, La 
Haye-Pemel and Ling’vre, Boni and Blaru and Villeneuf, Ev, Condé-rur- 
Noireau, La Roche-Tesson, Orglandes anil Desmouville and La Rogue, Ble- 
ville, and the lands granted to Thomas Hatfeld (Roles de Bréquigny 176, 
182, 205, 253, 262, 275, 304, 840, 342, 449, 608, 620, 755, 759, 916, 555, 
1044), ond Yvetot (A. Heaucousin, Histoire de ta principeuté d?Pvetot, 
Bouen, 1884, p. 84). Of the above Tancarville and Eschsufou granta are 
published in the Réles de Bréquigny (280, 395) without any mention of 
their military cbligations. ‘The documents are not published in the Histoire 
@'Harcourt, meroly summarized, s0 it cannot be ascertained whether this 
military levy was stipulated in the grant or written on the margin. This 
diserepaney raturally raises the suspicion that other of the Norman grants 
may have kad military obligations not recorded by Bréquigny. The omission 
of the grant of Aumile from the Norman Rolls increases the suspicion of 
the incompletenoss of our record. 

It is noticeable that tho ratio of men-at-arms to archers is almost always 
one to two instead of the normal one of one to three. The reason does not 
appear. Why these fiefs wore singled out for this sorvice and not others is 
equally obscure. That the value of the flet had something to do with it ap- 
pears in the case of Thomas Hadfeld (1421, Oct, 1) upon whom a military 
burden was placed bocnuse the fiof granted to him in May, 1419 (Réles de 
Bréquigny 555),’as worth 400 éeus per annum, was found to be worth 1500 
Geus (ibid, 1044), These cbligations are evidently innovations without any 
relation to ths duties owed by the Norman nobles for the same fiefs under 
tho Fronch rule, This appears from comparison with records for Normandy 
under the Capotian kings, Rveveit des Historiena des Gaules et de ta 
France, XXIII, 605-783, In addition to specifying both knights and 
archers in no apparent ratio to the knight service due under the French 
régime, Henry exacts sorvies ‘ior the duration of tho war’? instead of 
merely for so many days @ year. 
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namely the occupation of a conquered country, necessi- 
tates some attempt to ascertain what proportion of his 
men were detailed for garrison service, where they would 
be occupied with the duty of maintaining order and 
guarding against hostile incursions. Appointments to 
captaincies over captured strongholds punctuate the 
whole chronology of the war and may be assumed to 
mark the establishment of at least temporary garrisons. 
Probably these forces were not entirely withdrawn from 
active participation in the major operations by the ap- 
pointment of their leaders to local commands.” To take 


112 Where comparison is possible the wages paid by the treasurer-genoral, 
who paid for garrison service, are often insufficient for the force indeated, 
For instanee, on Nov. 2, 1419, Bergavenny indented ss captain of Gisors 
with 60 men-at-arms and 180 archers (Bib. Nat., fr. nouv. a¢q. 1482, no. 
3), Alington’s account for the year May 1, 1419-April 30, 140, records 
payment to bim of ouly 4473 1. t. 25 110 (P-R.O., Ex, Aects, 187/14, f. 
179), which would be thres months? pay for only 49 men-at-arms and 147 
archers. Again Lord Grey made indenture as captain of Argentan with 24 
men-at-arms and 72 archers (Bib, Nat., fr. nowy. acq, 1482, no, 8), but re 
ceived from Alington in the above mentioned year 4817 1. t. 138 40 (P-R.O., 
Ex. Acets, 187/14, f. 191°), « year’s woges for but half that foree, Simon 
Fleet's aceount for Harfleur (ihid., 48/7) vividly illustrates the very con. 
siderable forees which were absent from garriton duty during the year, 
‘There ia an order of 1419 to the captains and baillis to send to the king all 
men not needed for defense (et, 10; Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.328). In both 
1421 and 1422 tho captains were commanded to send their men to the army 
for active campaigning (Aug. 13, 1421; Aug. 9, 1422; ibid, 431, 452). 
‘Tho utilization of garrisona in the field ix still more grapbieally shown by 
Surrean’s ascount (Bib, Nat., fr. 4485) which specifies in great detail the 
contingents drawn from tho Norman fortresses for the operetions of 
1423-24, Another instance appears in a letter of Badford of Oet. 21, 1423, 
explaining that the Rouen garrison had been ordered to the siege of Le 
Crotoy and that while withdrawn from Ronen the men were no longer to 
be paid by the receveur-general, but ordering that official to pay them for 
the month previous to their departure, Brit, Mus, Add, Ch. 6819. If, how: 
ever, a Norman official, after having been paid to take the feld, failed to 
do so, the money was credited to the receveur-general a¢ garrieon wages 
(case of Sir William Breton, bailli of Caen, Bib, Nat., fr. 26040, nos. 251, 
183), In 1424 we find the treasurer-general refusing to pay Sir William 
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a specific year, 1418, we find that of the total force in 
Normandy (assumed to be 13,421 men irrespective of un- 
known quantities), at least 2089 men were assigned to 
garrison service." In addition there are 23 strongholds 
of importance,'* whose captains are mentioned in the 
Norman Rolls. Of these nine‘* have explicit records of a 
later date (between 1418 and 1424), the minimum of which 
would indicate 104 men-at-arms and 312 archers. Still 
further, there are 55 lesser places whose captains are 
mentioned in the rolls of which 19 were enfeoffed during 
the year, thereby releasing the royal garrison. If we 
assume a minimum average garrison of 3 men-at-arms 
and 9 archers,"* these 60 unenfeoffed places would indi- 
cate a force of 720 men. The total number in garrison 
service for 1418 then reaches over 3000, a figure which 


Broton fall wages because, when appointed beilli of Can and captain of 
Bayeux on Sept. 29, 1428, he failed for some time to muster his men at 
Cnen and Bayeux and remained at Mantes and Rouen instesd. Bedford 
nd to give special orders that be be paid (Bib. Nat., fr. 26047, no. 203). 
‘When @ special levy was made on Normandy for « partieular expedition 
in defence of the duchy, then the garrisons in the field were paid by the 
Norman officials. Surreau’s account illustrates this in several instancoe. 

319 168 men-at-arms and 758 archors are known to have been so assigned, 
while 267 men-at-arms and 801 archers have a probability amounting almost 
to certainty, A detailed study of all the Norman castles, their captains, and 
the number of men in garrison, is in Harvard University Library, HU 
90,1218, appendix VIII. 

114 *Bec, Beaumont-le-Vicomte, Belle, *Bonsmoulins, Condé-sur-Noi- 
rean, “Coutaneas, *Domfront, *Exmes, *Fresnay-le-Vieomte, Laigle, La 
Motte, Lisioux, *Louviers, Mortagne, Nouan, *Pont do I’Arche, Rugles, St. 
Aigran, St. James de Beuvron, St, Remy du Plain, St, Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 
illéle-Guillaume, and *Touques, ibid. 

118 Starred in the preceding note. 

x10 Ta the explicit reeords only one stronghold, Pont 4’Ouve, has a 
garrison of less than 3 men-at-arms and 9 archers, and it was scarcely more 
than an outpost of the Carentan garrison, Many of these sixty places, it 
will bo observed, wero important frontier posts whore we would expect 
garrisons of some strength. The figures given, therefore, assume the ap- 
pearance of an irreducible minimum, ibid. 
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must be regarded as a minimam.™’ For 1419, when the 
English strength was only 12,207, the numbers assigned 
for garrison duty were larger, due probably to the oceu- 
pation of Upper Normandy and to the fact that so much 
of the year was employed in negotiations, rising to at 
least some 4000 men."* The wages paid by Alington dur- 
ing his first year of office would have supported less than 
400 men-at-arms and 1200 archers (including the baillis’ 
retinues) actually serving the Norman government” 
His aceount mentions garrisons only at Alengon, Ar- 
gentan, Arques, Avranches, Caen, Carentan, Cherbourg, 
Conches, Coutances, Dieppe, Domfront, Essay, Evreus, 
Exmes, Falaise, Gisors, Harfleur, Honfleur, Regneville, 
Rouen, St. L6, Valognes, Verneuil, and Vire; with baillis 
over (Alengon), Caen, Caux (Cotentin), and Evreux." 
Probably this means that the lesser places were retained 
under the jurisdiction of the treasurer of war, because 
the Norman revenues did not suffice for the support of 


437 Summary for 1418: 


Ascertained 168 men-ot-arms 753 archers 
Highly probable 267 SOL 
Possible (9 castles) «108 a1 
Assumed (60 castles) 180 540 
Total ne 2406 

uo Summary for 1419: 
Ascortained 595 men-at-arms 17ST archers 
Highly probable 120 365 
Possible (10 esstles) 122 368 
Assumed (74 castles) — 222 668 
‘Total 1059 15s 


49 PRO, Ex. Acete. 187/14, f. 20v%, 

320 The numes in paventhess are those of builliages where the captain 
of the chief town was aleo bailli but where Alington makes no allusion to 
the latter office, He makes no mention whatever of a bailli over Rouen, al- 
though Sir Walter Beauchamp bad been appointed in January 1419, Eélea 
do Bréquigny 1215, 
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all the garrisons. For the year 1420 the numbers for the 
preceding year fall off but little." 

It is at the beginning of 1421 that a survey of the Eng- 
lish garrisons really becomes significant as showing how 
they undertook to hold the conquered provinee. Henry 
had concluded the treaty of Troyes, which seemed to 
accomplish the objects for which he was warring. With 
Burgundy his ally and the dauphin quieseent he could re- 
turn to England leaving Clarence in charge on the con- 
tinent. The military problem was one of occupation, de- 
fense, and the maintenance of order, to solve which a 
force of about 4000 men was deemed sufficient. To meet 
the expense of this army Henry had procured from the 
Norman estates a grant of 400,000 L. t.** 

‘The method whereby this problem of oceupation was 
solved calls for a study of the manner in which the Eng- 
lish distributed themselves over the country. The great 
Cherbourg-Caen-Evreux road formed the back-bone of 
Lower Normandy, and along this the royal garrisons 
were stationed at the most important points: Sir Walter 
Hungerford with 120 men at Cherbourg; Thomas Bourgh 
with 36 men at Valognes; William Rothclane with 8 men 
guarded the passage of the Vire at Pont d’Ouve, with the 
garrison of Carentan, under the command of the bailli of 
Cotentin (headquarters at Coutances) nearby, controlling 
the junction of the roads from Coutances and St. Lé with 
the great highway.™* There was probably a garrison of 


421 Summary for 1420: 


Ascertained 684 menaat.arms 1904 archers 
Highly probable 12 26 
Possible (12 castles) 110 330 
Assumed (74 castles) 222 666 
Total 1088 2026 


12 Fide eupra, p, 174, 
136 The strength of the Carenten garrison is not krown for 1421. Sir 
John Aasheton, the captain, was also captain of Coutances and bailli of 
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twenty at Neuilly ’Evéque and at Bayeux were 36 men 
under Sir John Popham, who also in his capacity of bailli 
of Caen had a second retinue of 80 men. At Caen, where 
Sir Gilbert Humfreyville was captain, the size of the 
garrison is not known. Sir Gilbert had brought about 340 
men across the Channel in 1417-18, but probably main- 
tained no such force at Caen. In 1419.20, he received pay 
in his capacity of captain for about 100 men. After 
Bangé, Alington could rally there a force of 58 men-at- 
arms and 109 archers."* Under Bedford, the garrison 
was apparently supposed to be 30 men-at-arms and 90 
archers.” In addition there were also present at Caen 
the men attached to the chief administrative officers, the 
treasurer-general,"™ the chancellor,’ and the seneschal,"™ 
who may have totalled 160. Farther eastward Lisieux, 
covering the passage of the Touques, also formed a link 
in the chain of little strongholds which followed the line 


Cotentin, The sums paid him in 1419-20 would have sufficed for only 18 
men-at-arus and 54 archers in all, PRO. For. Accts. 61, D. In 1423 there 
were 82 men at Carentan, and 40 st Coutances (nefore Sept, 29, 1423). 
‘Tho mon at Carentan also served as the bailli’s retinue, Bib. Nat., fr. 4486, 
p. 187; Harvurd University Library, HU 90,1215, appendix VIII, 

144 Ibid, appendix VIL 

225 PRO., Ex, Acets, 187/14, f. 180°, 

34¢ P.R.O., For, Accte. 61, Ore 

uit Arch, Nat, K 62, no, 74; Brit, Mus,, Add. Ch. 93; Bib. Nat, fr. 
25767, no, 67; 26047, no, 234, 

328 Tn 1419, Alington maintained a retime of 6 men-at-arms and 18 
archos (P.R.O,, Ex. Acts, 187/14, #, 200), which had been incronsed to 
8 men-at-arms and 24 archers by 1422 (sd, 188/T, £. 22ve). 

320 There is no evidence that Philip Morgan, appointed April 8, 1418 
(Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.710), maintained a retinue, tut when Sir John Popham 
became chancellor, Sept. 29, 1429, he agreed to maintain 12 men-st-arms and 
36 archers, Bib, Nat., fr. 26044, no. 5759. 

130 Sir Riehsrd Woodville, who succeeded Sir Hugh Luterell as seneschal 
on Jan, 8, 1420, mustered 20 menatarms and 60 archers; P.RO., Ex. 
Acets, 49/97, nos. 2, 8, 5. 

Consultation of the maps following pp. 308 and 322 will be useful in 
connection with this diseussion, 
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of that river. Theso, beginning at Gacé near the source 
and ending with Touques and Deauville at the mouth, 
formed a north and south line of communication and de- 
fense in a region lacking places of first class importance, 
and served to overawe the Pays d’Auge. A similar line 
of castles marked the line of the Risle, differing from 
that of the Touques in its alternation of feudal and royal 
castles. What force of men these represent can only be 
guessed in the absence of figures for all but Touques (24 
men), Bernay (20 men), and Bee-Hellouin (40 men}.'’* 
Finally at Evreux came the juncture with the Rouen- 
Chartres road which led southward into hostile territory, 
while the great road itself, crossing the Eure, linked 
Normandy with the English on the middle-Seine and 
about Paris. At this exposed and important position was 
a force of 120 men under Sir Gilbert Halsale, bailli and 
captain, with 40 more to the north at Louviers and 32 to 
the southwest at Conches, not to mention those at Ivry 
who served as an outpost towards the French at Dreux. 
Taken altogether, we may safely reckon more than a 
thousand men stationed along this central line of over 
160 miles. 

To the south lay the main frontier, facing the enemy 
and threatened by him at both ends and in the center, In 
the extreme southwest, at Avranches and Pontorson, was 
Suffolk and 120 men with the feudal forces of the Cotentin 
behind him, plus the bailli and perhaps 40 men at Cou- 
tances and 24 of Hungerford’s men at Regneville. Pos- 
sibly 300 men could be mustered for the defense of this 
region. To the east lay Domfront, a stronghold manned by 
160 men under Sir John Montgomery. Northward, but 

a1 Tf we assume the minimum average of 12 men (vide supra, note 116) 
for Deanville, Faugernon, Lisieux, Courtorne, Chambrols, Coarey, Gacé, 
Laigle, Rugles, Beaumosail, Besumont-le-Roger, la Rividre de Thitouville, 
aud Hareourt, there would be some 200 meu slong the two rivers, 
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probably not in direct, easy communication with either 
Avranches or Domfront, was young Lord Fitzwalter"* 
with 80 men at Vire. The intervening region about Mor- 
tain appears to have been exposed and insecure. The 
other half of the southern frontier had for its nucleus 
five strongholds all under Salisbury’s command, Exmes, 
Essay, Alengon, Bonsmoulins, and Verneuil, representing 
a strength of 480 men. This force could, of course, be 
supplemented by the bailli of Alengon with 40 mon, by 
96 men under Lord Grey at Argentan,'* and, if necessary, 
by the 120 men at Falaise. In addition there was a buffer 
group of enfeoffed castles supported by a second line of 
royal strongholds south of Alengon toward Le Mans. 
Sir Robert Brent seems to have been a petty lord of the 
marches at the beginning of 1421, having been enfeoffed 
with Assé-le-Riboul, Ballon, and Sillé-le-Guillaume, and 
being captain of Fresnay-le-Vicomte. These places ab- 
sorbed the shock of border warfare such as we get 
glimpses of in the tales of Ambrose de Loré and the losses 
and recoveries of Beaumont and Fresnay. Evidently the 
English were dominant in this region in January, 1421. 
Betwoon Alengon and Verneuil lay only the feudalized 
fortresses of Clinchamp and Longny, unless there re- 
mained a royal garrison at Mortagne, of which there is 
no mention after 1418. With Verneuil the frontier ends 
‘fin the air,’? blocked from direct communication with 
Paris or control of the Avre-Eure valley by the hostile 
castle at Drenx, although in touch with Evreux via Dam- 

494 In Jamunry, 1491, ho was only cightoen, Dugdale, I, 223. 

48 Vide supro, p. 87, Alington was able to make collections in this 
region in 1419 and 1422 (P.R.O, Bx, Accts, 187/14, f. Gro: 188/7, £, 1509), 
but Surresu for 1423-24 reports nothing collected, Bib. Nat., fr. 4485, pp. 
36, 82, 08, 129, 

a Probably the muster of 181 men st Argentan on May 21, 1421, rep- 


Tesents a re-enforced garrison as a result of Baugé, Bib. Nat., fr. 25766, 
no, 800. 
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ville. Considering both royal and feudal forces together 
there may have been 1400 men along this southern border. 

In the north the defenses again group themselves into 
two roughly parallel lines, that-of the Seine and that of 
the northern frontier, both converging on Paris. The 
peculiar situation here lay in the facts that the northern 
frontier was much less exposed to attack, and that the 
English connection between Paris and Normandy was by 
means of 9 narrow strip of territory along the river 
which had to be strongly held. Henry conld not attempt 
to spread English garrisons over northern France as he 
had over Normandy, but he know the political necessity 
of clinging to Paris and of keeping sure hold on the con- 
nections between that city and his Norman territory. At 
the west end of the Seine linc, Honfleur and Harfleur 
controlled the river mouth, representing, with Monti- 
villiers, some 240 men. Eastward the line followed the old 
Roman road through Lillebonne, enfeoffed to Hxeter, 
with Tancarville, enfeoffed to Grey, a little south, thence 
through Caudebec and Rouen to Pont de 1’Arche. These 
last three strongholds, re-enforced by the baillis of Caux 
and Rouen, probably mustered over 400 men. South of 
the Seine, the line continued to follow the river through 
Gaillon, Vernon, and Mantes to Meulan and the other 
outposta of Paris guarding the river-orossings. It is 
notable that enfeoffments in this region are to powerful 
and reliable leaders. La Roche Guyon, held by the rene- 
gade Sir Guy Bouteller, was balanced by Chateau-(tail- 
lard. Baudernont and Dangu along the course of the 
lower Epte were in the hands of two prominent English 
captains, Hungerford and Woodville, while Croisy, the 
connecting link between Evrenx and Mantes, helonged 
to the king’s uncle Exeter, who also held the captaincies 
of Rouen and Conches and occupied Paris during Henry's 
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absence in England as second in command to Clarence. 
The royal garrisons in this ‘‘sector’’ numbered 200 men, 
and taking the line as whole, royal and feudal, we may 
assume a strength of 900. 

The northern frontier apparently had for its basis the 
Paris-Pontoise-Gisors-Neufchatel-Dieppe road. The con- 
quest in that direction had not yet gone beyond the Bresle 
but any line of defense which followed the line of that 
river would have had to be based on the Paris-Beaumont- 
Beauvais-Eu road. Henry contemplated this at oue time, 
apparently, and had already designated Warwick as 
captain of Beauvais, but never carried out the plan. 
The line as established was shorter than that on the 
southern frontier and communication along it was sim- 
pler. Consequently it could be held with half the men, 
despite the necessity for large garrisons near Paris. At 
Dieppe there were 86 men; at Arques and Torcy 64. 
Bellencombre on the upper Arques was garrisoned but 
we do not know in what strength. Neufchitel, guarding 
the line of approach from the northeast toward Rouen, 
had 40 men, while Gournay had 24. Behind this part of 
the line were a few feudal castles held by Englishmen, 
controlling the roads to Harfleur and Rouen. Another 
more considerable group lay northward between the 
Bethune and the Bresle, performing a frontier service 
similar to that of the castles along the Sarthe south of 
Alencon;* and like them stiffened by royal garrisons. 
The latter consisted of the triangle Eu, Moneeaux, and 
Guillemeourt, places which were usually under the same 
eommander2* These garrisons probably mustered be- 

188 Réles do Bréquigny 1972. 

400 Feb, 2, 1419, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 41,730, 

10" Sir Philip Leche, at aue time eaptain of Arques and lord of Pontran- 
quart, appears in the chroniclers ae the leading figure of the partisan war. 


{nro in this region, 
39° This was wv, certainly, in 1421-1422, when Sir Ralph Bouteller was 
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tween 40 and 80 men. The most strongly held part of 
the line began at Gisors. This place, being an important 
road center, had 80 men under Sir Richard Woodville's 
nominal command, with 16 additional men at Chaumont, 
and a retinue of 36 with the bailli of Gisors. Htrépagny (8 
men) and Bouconvillers formed links with Rouen and 
Pontoise. The latter stronghold was as heavily garrisoned 
as Rouen itself, having 240 men under the earl marshal, 
while a garrison of 80 men held the next important cross- 
ing up the Oise at Beaumont. All told there were probably 
700 men along this northern border. 


Of the discipline in the English armies of this period a 
fairly definite idea may be formed from the ordinances 
for regulating army life which are extant. The earliest 
is one issued by Richard I, in 1386" Henry V issued 
similar regulations at tho opening of both his Norman 
campaigns,’” but those of his day which still exist were 
issued at Mantes, perhaps in 1419.7 To these can be 
added a set of rules for the castle garrison at Rouen," 
and numerous special orders treating of discipline. Addi- 
tional information of early fifteenth century practices 
can be obtained by studying the regulations for the Anglo- 
Burgundian army issucd just before Cravant,™ and those 
made by Talbot during one of his later campaigns.** 

The chief authorities for maintaining order were the 
earl marshal and the constable of England. The latter 


captain, receiving wages sufficient for a retinue of 20 men-at-arms and 60 
archers, P-R.O., For. Aects. 01, D. 

149 Pierrecourt was under the bailli of Caux, at least under the régime 
of Sir Roger Fenys (aligs Fieules), Cal. Norm, Rolls 41.707; Réles do 
Bréquigny 7! 

440 Published in Nicolas, Tho Ratilo of Agincourt, pp. 107-112, 

a0 Chaplain, p. 15; Liviua, p. 33. 

142 Samuel Bentley, Ezcerpta historica or, Ilusirations of English his- 
tory (London, 1833), pp. 30-40, 148 Roles de Bréquigny 653, 

344 Monstrolet, IV, 15960, 14s Bontley, pp. 40-43, 
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office was held by the duke of Clarence and was strength- 
ened by @ special commission authorizing him to punish 
all who broke the army regulations. All men were en- 
joined to obey these two and the king on pain of forfeit- 
ing body and goods.” They alone had power to issue 
safe-conducts.* They supervised the selection and as- 
signment of ‘‘lodging” for the troops, receiving from 
the individual captains notice of the men selected as 
“harbergers.’? The military court established to try 
offenses and hear grievances was under their direction, 
and into their custody went the horses and harness of 
condemned offenders until the latter could pay their fines 
or find surety. Obedience to their duly commissioned 
subordinates was rigorously enforced, violent resistance 
to arrest being punishable by death if a royal officer was 
hurt,’ while attempting to resist the execution of a mili- 
tary sentence made the offender liable to the same punish- 
ment." 

In certain instances at least, when smaller expeditions 
went off from the host, the commander was specially 
empowered to make army ordinances and to enforce 
discipline.'* Under these leaders there appear to have 
been ‘‘chefteynes”’ of the three ‘‘batailles’’ ie. the van, 


v4 Aug. 1, 1417, Hardy, p. 316. In tho allied forea of 1423, two marshale 
were appointed, & Burguudian and an Boglish, Monstrelet, IV, 159. 

14 Bentley, p. 30; Nicolas, p. 107. 

148 Bentley, p. 353 Nicolas, p, 111. Specially granted in other instances, 
Hardy, pp. 167, 171 

449 For mention of a court-martial hela by Six Ralph Cromwell, Hoatenant 
tor the duke of Clarence, and Sir Percival Lyndeleye, lieutenant for the 
earl marshal, seo Hardy, pp. 265-6. An idea of when the court was or- 
ganized mey be obtained from the fact that on Ang. 20, 1417, Walter 
Inteborgh was made royal attorney ‘in curia nostra militari,?? iid, p. 200. 

10 Beatley, p. 99, 161 Ibid., p. 37. 

482 This was the case with Huntingdon when he invaded the Coteatin 
(Mereh 17, 1418, Hardy, p. 381), and with Salisbury when he set out 


against the Seine towns (Jan. 23, 1419, (lal. Norm, Rolls, 41,708), and” 


with Huutingdon again whea ordere] to co-operate with the Burguadiaus 
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main body and rear,’ and “‘chefteynes of the warde’’ (a 
medieval ‘‘pfficer of the day” or ‘‘officer of the guard”) 
who, with royal license, could grant permission for 
“‘rodes."’ It was probably these who established the 
watch, and every man must keep the watch with the men- 
at-arms, and archers assigned to him, for the time set, 
on pain of death. 

For the rest the individual captains received copies of 
the regulations, with instructions to read them to their 
mon." The latter, in addition to obeying the higher offi- 
cers, were to obey their captains in keeping watch, in 
foraging, and in doing “‘all-that longeth a souldcour to 
doon.’? Offenders against their captain’s authority, ‘after 
the warde of the courte,’’ must come to agreement with 
him in regard to compensation or punishment before the 
marshal would return their horses and harness.‘** In gar- 
risons, naturally enough, the captain’s authority became 
more extensive. All men were to be obedient to him ‘‘yn 
tyme of nede.” He or his deputies and none other gov- 
erned ‘‘the serche of the wache and warde,’’ having ‘‘al 
maner reule and governance, as weele be day as be nyght, 
of the walles, gates, issues, and dyches of the castel and 
citee.’? He was to have ‘‘eognicion and determinacion’’ 
of all bargains among his soldiers, to‘be judge in all dis- 
putes, and to suppress all disturbances in the garrison, 
being specially directed to have a prison “to punyssh al 
meffaisons of whom he hath knowlache of.’"** 

For the most part these ordinances are coneerned with 


against Roye (Dec. 26, 1419, Roles de Bréquigny 700). In the last instance 
he was to proclaim that none of his company take any goods or cattle 
against the will of the owners, except victuals for man and beast, and then 
only reasonably aud with moderation. 

42 Beatley, p. 40; Nicolay, p. 109, Chronicles of the Agincourt cam- 
Paign give the impression that these wore appointed just before the battle. 

184 Bentley, p. 88; Nicolas, p. 111. 185 Bentley, p. 38. 

180 Bentley, p. $1} Nieclas, p. 108. 48 Roles de Bréquigny 653. 
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eliminating wnanthorized activity on the part of the men, 
for preventing disorder in the army, and for protecting 
the country from violence and pillage. All men must re- 
main in their places under their captains’ pennons unless 
detailed as ‘‘harbergers,’** and no matter what tidings 
eamo or what outery arose, they wore not to leave their 
places in ‘‘the bataille’’ without permission.” In case of 
sudden attack, all men were to assemble about the king or 
about their captains, unless the attack be upon their im- 
mediate position. None could ride to the fore or rear 
without orders," or go foraging ‘before them that shall 
appoynte the lodgeyngs,’’ on pain of losing horse and 
harness if 2 man-at-arms, or an car if an archer or 
varlet."* Men were not to take lodging other than that 
assigned, nor to leave the latter except by orders from 
competent officers," and every captain was to have watch 
kept within his lodging both day and night.“ In order 
further to ensure control of the men through the captains, 
it was forbidden for any man to remain with the force 
unless his captain and company were a part thereof; 
and individuals were likewise prohibited, on pain of 
death, to raise a banner for forming a new company and 
departing on some other expedition. All wore the cross 
of St. George on their arms as an identification mark" 
Companies must muster whenever required and captains 
were not to have at their musters men who did not belong 
to their company,’ neither eould they try to entice men 
from other captains’ service to their own. Inasmuch 
as the responsibility for maintaining companies at full 


388 Bentley, p. 30; Nicolas, p. 107, 


469 Bentley, p, 403 Nicolas, p, 109, 380 Bentley, p. 96. 
161 Monsttelet, IV, 160, 362 Nicolas, p. 112. 
304 Bentley, p. 31; Nicolas, pp. 107, 112, 

364 Rentley, p. 39. 305 Thid., p. 40. 

388 Ibid. p. 34; Nicolas, p. 110, 487 Bentley, p. 33. 


368 Bentley, p. 35; Nicolas, p. 111, 
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strength fell upon individual captains, the necessity for 
this regulation is patent. In the interests of order men 
wore forbidden to koep women, Anyone finding a harlot 
about the camp could take all her money, drive her from 
the army, and break her arm." Por preserving health, 
eaptains were directed to compel their men ‘‘to berye ther 
careyn and bowelles abowte ther lodginges and within 
earth, that no stynch be in ther lodginges,*""* 

Measures were likewise taken to prevent unauthorized 
military activity. Raids could be undertaken only with 
leave from the ‘‘chefteyn of the ward,’’ which he could 
give only with royal license” Assaults and attacks 
without the presence of a ‘man of astate’’ were forbid- 
den, and any attack must be broken off immediately on 
orders from the king, constable, or marshal2” Strong- 
holds which had been demolished were not to be rebuilt 
or strengthened without orders, nor were the people to 
be compelled to make repairs or keep watch, except ac- 
cording to local custom.” Without special leave none was 
to burn,’ on pain of death, nor to destroy vines, vine- 
yards, and fruit-trees." Foraging was regulated in the 
interesta of the whole army and of the country. Any man 
finding provisions in excess of his needs should save the 
superabundance for others. In the subjugated country 
foragers were not to take wheat for their horses. If they 
requisitioned cattle, they must be reasonable, neither 
taking nor killing great oxen or milch cows, but small 
beasts only, for which they had come to agreement with 
the owner. If a soldier had taken cattle as booty, he was 

188 Bentley, p. 43. 110 Ibid, p. 41. 

111 Tbid., p. 39; Nicolas, p. 109. 

174 Bontley, p. 94. 

118 1b4d., pp. 37-8, 

116 Tbid,, p. 39, Jouvenel des Ursing, p. 561, reports Henry as aaying that 
“Ig guerra sans fon ne voloit rien, non plus que sndonilles sana moustarde.’? 

178 Bentley, p. 41, 
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forbidden to drive it away but must keep it with the army, 
realizing his gaina by selling meat to hia comrades.“ 
Henry aimed to restrain, as far as possible, the vio- 
lence which naturally attends upon war, with a view, 
doubtless, to making his rule acceptable to the conquered 
by favorable contrast with his opponents’ misrule and 
weakness. Special prohibition against sacrilege headed 
the army regulations and was enforced” death was 
threatened to those who attacked women and unarmed 
ecclesiastics; and particular effort was made to protect 
women in child-bed2” None was to take goods or pro- 
visions from places under royal protection except with 
the owner’s consent." Royal safe-conducts must be re- 
speeted on pain of death, and it was prohibited to cap- 
ture or rob Normans who could show their ‘‘bullettes’”” 
of allegiance.” The country entered into obedience was 
not to be pillaged, nor the inhabitants forced to provide 
beasts, wagons, or tools against their will." Under Bed- 
ford a captain, in order to get credit for the gains of war 
due the king, had to certify ‘‘qu’il n’a eu aucune apatis, 
durant le dit temps, pris vins ne autres provisions sur Ie 
pays ont il n’ait fait faire satisfacion et paiement pour 
yey.’™" Anyone who took plunder ‘within the grounde 
appatised,’’ or who bought the same was punishable by 
death, and to prevent secret transactions all booty must 
be brought to the common market and there proclaimed 
for sale on pain of arrest and fine.“ In addition it was 
necessary to publish prohibitions against thievery in the 
army itself, Soldiers must not rob each other's lodgings 
of booty, victuals, or ‘other lyvelode,” nor despoil 
victuallers and merchants coming to the army, on very 


176 Bentley, pp. 39, 41. 
171 Elmham, pp. 818-9; Bentley, p. 30. 


114 Thid., p. 375 Nicolas, p. 107. 119 Bantloy, p. 42. 
180 bid, p. 41, 151 Bentley, pp. 38, 38, 
192 Bb, Nat,, £2, 4485, p. 134, 189 Bentley, pp. 40-1. 
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severe punishment, and there was reward for informers 
against these offenses."* 

There were precautions taken against disturbances and 
seditions outbreaks which attempted to nip contentions 
in the bud. The king hoped to accomplish this by prohibit- 
ing disputes about arms, prisoners, lodging, and tite like, 
by forbidding general gatherings of the men to consider 
grievances, and by decreeing that disagreements and 
complaints be brought for settlement before the con- 
stable and marshal. Old feuds were not to be debated, and 
seditious or tumultuous outeries, such as the rallying ery 
of some great family, or ‘‘havoe,’’ or ‘‘to horse,’? were 
prohibited on pain of death or fine, with 100 shillings re- 
ward to the informer. Neither were soldiers to reproach 
each other with belonging to a certain nation, Welsh, 
Irish, French, etc., lest a brawl result. Offenders could be 
put to death “‘for ther noys making.”™* 

The greatest possibility for contention, however, lay 
in the question of prisoners. These represented the most 
profitablo gains of war, and offered the greatest induco- 
ment to soldiers to engage in battle. The king’s interest 
demanded rales which would assure the men the enjoy- 
ment of their winnings, and, at the same time, get from 
them as much fighting as possible. A compromise must be 
made between the soldiers’ desire to capture and secure 
a ‘generous’ enemy, and the king’s to win a battle and 
to keep the peace in his own army. In dangorous situa- 
tions it might be ordered that no man make prisoners 
until the field be clearly won. More generally, however, 
there were rules in regard to rights to a prisoner who had 

18 Ibid, pp. 31, 38; Nicolas, p. 108. 

48s Bentley, pp. 31-2, 38; Nicolas, pp. 108-9. The Crarant proclamation 
carefully reminds the men that the English and Burgundiane are in accord 
and friends, Monstrelet, IV, 159. 

18 Monatrelet, TV, 160. ‘The killing of the prisoner during the hattle 
of Agincourt is another instance in point. 
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surrendered and given his ‘‘faith”’ during the battle, and 
for preventing disputes over the possession of a pris- 
oner.’” In order to maintain a reserve without arousing 
discontent among the men, the soldiers might be formed 
into groups of five or seven, two or three of whom, as the 
captafa ordered, would abide by the standards while the 
others fought and took booty and prisoners to be divided 
equally among all at the end of the day.*” In the public 
interest also were the rules that a prisoner be brought 
promptly to the captain and by him to the king, constable, 
or marshal, “so that he may be examyned of the newes 
and conveyance of th’enamyes,” and that a prisoner be 
not allowed to wander about the army ‘‘s0 that he not 
espie the privetes of the hoste.’""" Norman or British 
traitors and renegades when taken did not enjoy treat- 
ment as ordinary prisoners. It was, instead, required 
that they be surrendered to the military authorities for 
punishment, the captor receiving 100 shillings. Further 
restraint appears in the orders that no man sell or ransom 
his prisoner without license from his captain, who was 
entitled to a third of the ransom, and that no prisoners 
leave the army for their ransoms without safe-conduct, 
which could be issued only by the king or his deputy. 

When in the enemy’s presence there were certain 
additional rules about reconnaissance, “bon guet, et 
ascoutes.’”"? Horsemen had to dismount and fight on foot, 
leaving their horses half a league in the rear. This move 
was an essential feature of English “‘tactics,"” and its 
incorporation in the orders issued before Cravant, with 
the threat of death to those who disobeyed, and confisca- 
tion of any horse found nearer than the prescribed dis- 
tance, was probably for the benefit of the Burgundians, 


34 Boatley, pp. 31, 23; Nicolas, pp. 109, 111, 
ats Bentley, p. 43. 309 Bentley, pp. 345; Nicolas, p. 110, 
190 Bentley, p. 38. 191 [bid., ps 36; Nieolas, p. 110, 

362 Monstrelet, IV, 159; Waurin, (1, 101, 
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for whom this would be novelty. Archers must provide 
themselves with stakes eleven feet long and sharpened 
at both ends, and the captains were responsible for their 
yeomen complying with this requirement. This also was 
an English peculiarity. It first appeared at Agincourt 
where the use of stakes proved fairly successful. In it 
we may observe the earliest combination of a defensive 
woapon and a shooting weapon in the hands of one man, 
a combination which does not again appear until the in- 
troduction of the bayonet in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. Each man, archer, merchant, or man-at-arms, was 
furthermore required to make a thirteen foot fagot for 
use in filling the ditches at a siege, while every seven 
gentlemen had to provide a ladder, and every two yeomen 
a pavise.* These last are found in Talbot’s regulations 
and may be innovations of his, but even so they are a 
logical development from Henry’s orders about the 
archers’ stakes. 

How successful were the attempts to maintain strict 
discipline and prevent outrages cannot be definitely said. 
The repetition of orders for restraining the soldiers 
bears- witness to the king’s zeal, and at the same time 
implies that his efforts were not completely successful. 
When active operations closed in 1419, there came a 
series of orders upon the conduct of garrisons. That it 
would be more difficult to restrain small groups scattered 
over the entire duchy is obvious. The soldiers without an 
enemy to attack would have considerable time hanging 
heavy on their hands. They no longer had royal super- 
vision over their foraging, an activity in which lay most 
danger and opportunity for oppressing the country folk. 
The garrisons were small groups set among a poople re- 
cently hostile, whom they probably despised individually 

19 Monstrelet, IV, 159-60. 194 Tbid.; Bentley, p. 42. 

306 Bentley, p. 42. 
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and feared collectively. That irritating clashes and in- 
stances of petty tyranny should occur was only to be 
expected. That the central English power was constantly 
on the alert to restrain the soldiers and protect the people 
cannot be questioned. How efficiently its orders were exe- 
cuted does not appear. 

» As early as December 8, 1418, the vicomtes were or- 
dered to proclaim that all who had suffered injary from 
the English garrisons appear before the vicomtal court 
to obtain redress." In the following April, however, the 
king had to write to the baillis enjoining proclamation 
that no soldiers, men-at-arms, or any officials whatsoever, 
in castles, towns, or garrisons, take any provisions, 
money, or silver from the king’s subjects, neither horses, 
enimals, wagons, nor grain, without paying for it 
promptly and in good money.” Later in the year it was 
found necessary to insist that all men in garrisons abide 
within the eastle*" to draw up a code for regulating 
garrisons,” and to forbid English soldiers to remain in 
a castle or town unless they had been detailed for duty 
therein.” 

For a year conditions apparently were tolerable inas- 
much as the next general order of this sort dees not come 
until January 24, 1421, and it attacks new abuses. Gate- 
wardens were forbidden to levy unauthorized tolls on 
pain of repaying six-fold, and twice as much for a second 
offense with » month’s imprisonment besides. Passports 
must not be sold. Men who took animals without the 
owner’s consent, a consent which must be testified to 

390 Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41,720, 

107 April 10, 1419, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.313. Lotter of the bailli of Oaux 
to the vicomte of Neufchftel and Gournay of April 26 in Bib, Nat., fr. 
28042, no, 5345. 158 Aug. 18, 1419, Réles de Bréquigny 648. 

29° Sept. 6, 1419, Réles de Bréquigny 653. 

300 Oct, 10, 1419, bid. 875. Thin may hava bean intended as 2 measura 
against desertion, 
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before a royal official, were to be punished as criminals. 
Garrison commanders, especially those at Pontoise and 
in the Seine towns, must not confiseate safe-conducts. 
Men were not to seize cattle or provisions in order to 
make the owners redeem them or lower their price, but 
must pay for what they take; nor were they to seize or 
stop goods against the merchants’ will on penalty of 
double the value. Three months later, however, the king 
wrote the various captains that he had heard complaint 
of spoliations and of the lovying of exactions in money 
and food. He again forbade these things and enjoined the 
captains to keep watch by day and night, not to permit 
the soldiers to keep women, and to aid the royal officials.*® 
To make these orders effective Sir John Radeclyff went 
out on a tour of inspection to report on the conduct of 
captains and garrisons.’ Even then the orders of Janu- 
ary had to be repeated in December. 

On Henry’s death complaints multiplied. Whether this 
was due to increased insubordination among the soldiers, 
following tha removal of the king for whom “they had a 
wonderful reverence, fear, and love,’ or whether it was 
an effort, by early clamor, to secure reforms from the 
new administration cannot be determined. Six weeks 
after the king’s demise Bedford must ‘needs proclaim 
that no soldier, English or Norman, despoil the king’s 
lieges. Apparently the difficulty was due, in part at 
least, to a growing, hostile activity among the people. On 
October 20, 1422, Bedford again wrote the baillis. Many 
Normans, it seems, had been arrested and held for ran- 


201 P.R.0,, Norman Rolls 15 (8 Henry V, part II), m, 10 a, (Cal. 
‘Norm. Rolls, 42.409), 

202 April 25, 1421, ibid. 16 (9 Henry V), m, 3340, 

200 May 5, 1421, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.428. 

204 Dee. 16, 1421, P.R.O,, Norman Roll 16 (9 Henry V), m. 15d, 

205 Ehham, p. 249, 

208 Bib, Nat., fr. 26044, no, 874. 
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som by English captains and soldiers for giving aid to 
brigands. This was contrary to royal ordinance and the 
baillis were to stop it.” The whole situation ig described 
in detail in another letter from the regent, written Janu- 
ary 31, 1423, In this Bedford sets forth that despite the 
fact that the garrisons have beon “well and duly”? paid, 
“nevertheless we have recently learned from the great 
and piteous clamor that within the duchy of Normandy— 
many who call themselves our officers, baillis, captains, 
ete., have committed and are committing great wrongs, 
excesses, and abuses, under color of oxercising their 
offices,—to the prejudice of the public welfare—such as 
breaking into churches and carrying off the goods con- 
tained therein, seizing and violating women, married and 
otherwise, cruelly beating the poor people, carrying off 
their horses and other beasts of burden, and their seed 
corn, occupying the residences of churchmen, nobles, and 
others against their will, demanding heavy tolls and 
quantities of merchandise at city gates which they ought 
to guard, making levies of food on towns and parishes of 
obedient subjects, foreing men to perform guard duty at 
towns and fortresses more than was due and extorting 
from them huge sums for their default, seizing our poor 
subjects, beating them, judging them arbitrarily, and 
confining them in prisons or in their homes, pillaging 
them of their goods or seizing the same and either paying 
nothing or else fixing their own price. And furthermore, 
it is said, that the baillia and captains do not keep the men 
in their garrisons, as they should, that the baillis, who 
aro oft-times captains also of the places in their bail- 
liages, farm out their clerkships, seals, and licutenancies 
to unworthy persons, and abuse the taking of provisions 
and other things at their own price and pleasure.” To 
investigate and rectify these abuses the duke sent a com- 


307 Bib, Nat., fr, 26044, no, 5782, 
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mission headed by the president of the parlement of 
Paris and the seneschal of Normandy into the duchy.” 

Before considering further the question of Bnglish 
discipline it is necessary to sot forth the difficulties of the 
authorities in coping with the problem of desertion. This 
presented itself from the very beginning of the war, for 
on September 29, 1417 Henry wrote to the sheriffs of 
England that ‘divers of our lieges, who lately came with 
us to our kingdom of France—have deserted us in the 
midst of these our enemies, and, without our license, have, 
in great multitudes, falsely and traiterously withdrawn 
and returned to our‘kingdom of England.’”°* As a meas- 
ure against this, an order was issued forbidding English 
soldiers and subjects to return to England without royal 
leave, and ordering captains of ports in Lower Normandy 
to arrest. any who attempted to embark without a pass- 
port.” In addition certain individual captains in the army 
received authority to arrest and imprison such men a3 
had quitted their service without leave."* When the cam- 
paign moved into Upper Normandy, directions wore 
issued to officers at Harfleur, and later to those at Calais, 
to hang all deserters from the king’s army," and Sir 
Richard Walkstede was detailed to search all vessels in 
Rouen harbor before their departure."* Nevertheless the 
trouble continued, and the year 1419 is filled with a series 
of orders to royal officers and custodians of passage in 

308 Chéruel, of. cit, p- j. PP. 86-88. 

20° Hardy, p. 320. In the provions yenr likewise there had been troublo 
with deserters, P.R.O,, Chane. Enroll. 260 (Clore Rolls 4 Henry V), mm. 
13, 15, 16. 10 May 26, 1418, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.712, 

11 June 18, 1418, commission to Sir Hugh Stafford (Lord Bourchier), 
Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41.714. 

12 Aug. 15, 1418, commission to Sir Hugh Lutoroll, Keutenant of Har- 
flour, ibid, 716: Feb. 24, 1479, same to Sir William Bardolf, lieutenant of 
Calais, iBid., 732. 

113 Oct, 28, 1418, ébid., 718. He hed already received authority over all 
soldiers and eailors ut Warieur, Aug. 22, 1418, ééd., 716. 
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England,”* to the admiral of Normandy,” to the lieu- 
tenants of Norman ports,"® to baillis," and sherifts™* to 
arrest deserters and men attempting to return to Eng- 
land without passports. Apparently these measures 
proved temporarily successful, for not until 1421 do 
similar orders appear. These latter indicate that the 
royal orders had succeeded in preventing men from re- 
turning to England, but that they have not put a stop to 
desertion. Instead, by confining the deserters to Nor- 
mandy, they had burdened the country with a disorderly 
element which was beginning to be troublesome. Again 
the port authorities were ordered to allow no Englishman 
to depart from the duchy without leave.** In a doeument 
of the month of May there is mention of English soldiers 
“who do not bolong to the retinues of any captains of 
our garrisons’? and who were therefore not subject to 
discipline or control. These the king summoned to Salis- 


214 May 20, 1418, orders to John de Ja Pole and others to arrest all 
archers from certain parts of Cheshire and Derby, and all men from the 
retinues of the king snd Sir Philip Leche who have raturaed to England 
without leave, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.521. June 90, 1449, osders to the eusto- 
dine st Plymouth, Crichester, Southampton, St. Botho, Melcombe, Sand- 
wich, Dartmouth, Lynn, Bridgewater, Great Yarmouth, Gippewich, Dov 
and Brictol to arrest all lieges and subjects of whataver station (merchant 
excepted), who come over from Normandy, P-R.O,, Chane, Enroll, 260 
(Close Bolls 7 Henry V), m, 14. 

215 Aug. 3, 1419, power to arrest all persons crossing to England without 
Jeave, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.82: 

24 Bopt. 30, 1419, ordera to tho Licutonante at Eu, Dioppe, Harfloar, 
Honfleur, Caen, Cherbourg, azd Regneville, ibid., 928; Oct. 30, similar 
order to Henry Lounde for the port of Rouen, id., 430; Nov, 14, new 
orders to port offcials in England and Normandy to arrest those with pass- 
ports ante-dating Nov. 3, ébéd., 355. 

ait Order to praclaim the new orders of Nov, 18, ibéd.; Nov. 18, a dailli 
of Rouen ordered to errest two desercers from Lord Bovrehier’s company, 
ibid, 331. 

218 Nov. 10, 1419, the sheriff of Stafford directed to arrest five of Lord 
Bourchier’s men in Hugland without leave, ibid, 230. 

210 April 3, 1421, Roles de Bréquigny 982. 
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bury’s army for the opening of a campaign.” In the 
autumn, however, it became necessary to send the bailli 
of Rouen with a posse to hunt out, arrest, and imprison 
deserters hiding in the Pays d’Auge,™ and the real difi- 
culties of the situation appear in a commission of August 
24, 1422, empowering the captain of Pont de l’Arche to 
arrest ‘certain vagabond English who wander from place 
to place robbing and inciting the soldiers to desert.’* 

As for our information about English discipline from 
other sources the statements are of various sorts. Eng- 
lish chroniclers were impressed with Henry’s punish- 
ment of those guilty of breaking his ordinances,” and 
even the French historians who made contemporary 
records drew striking contrasts between the Finglish and 
French, not to the credit of the latter, From the rolls 
and elsewhere we get occasional notices showing rigor 
in suppressing violence,”” punishment for the violation 
of safe-conducts,”* and execution for desertion." To the 
Irish commander Henry wrote during the siege of Rouen, 
complaining that the violations of army regulations by 
his men were intolerable, and directed him to punish 
offenders.” Finally there is a letter from the lieutenant 
of Harfleur reporting Bedford’s landing in 1420 which 
records that ‘he gouverned hym and all zour men in hise 

220 Roles de Bréquigny 995. 2m Det, 8, 1421, Tid, 1039. 

s22Cal. Norm, Rolls, 42.452. : 

221 Liviua, p. 63; Elmbam, pp. 318-9, 268 (the latter declares that Henry 
made the Burgundians also obey); Walsingham, Fpodigma, p. 478, 

22¢8t, Denis, V, 557 (Thie was in respect of the Agincourt campaign.) ; 
Journal d'un Bourgeois, p. 83; Monstrelet, IV, 14-5. 

225 Hardy, p. 364. 228 Tbid., pp. 205-6. 

2 Ibid, p. 264. July 20, 1490, exeeution of an English traiter at 
‘Mantes, Bib. Nat,, fr. 26043, no. 5542. For Aug. 10, 1424, there ia quittanco 
for 4 Lt. Os 8d ‘“payer au maistre de la haute justice da Rol nostre Sire, 
pour avoir traine plusieurs Anglois ct les avoir pendu,’? Archives du Cal 
vados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Falaise; Hunger, Quelquer Actes, I, 59, no. 
ar. 

328Dec, 14, 1418, P.R.O., Norman Roll 9 (6 Henry V, part I), m, sa, 
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company in swych wyse, that I have ihad noo complainte 
of ham eftir hyse partyng.’”* On the other hand there is 
evidence of friction between English captains and local 
authorities, between individual soldiers and Normans. 
An affray occurred at Evreux, over the right of despoil- 
ing the episcopal mansion when the bishop was killed in 
the Paris massacre of June 1418, which resulted in the 
imposition of a fine of 20 queues of wine upon the citizens 
by the English captain.” In 1420, the citizens of Mantes 
eomplained to Henry of the exactions of the earl of 
March,?* and two years later the canons of Rouen in- 
formed Bedford that travelling was dangerous because 
the English soldiers attacked travellers.** Arrest of in- 
dividual Normans sometimes followed from a suspicion, 
probably not without some general foundation, of ‘‘trea- 
sonable’’ dealings with the enemy, as well as from 
soldierly cupidity and violence.** 

On the whole it seems fairly clear that the continuous 
efforts to maintain discipline and order did produce re- 
sults so that the English forces were more orderly and 
manageable than the French, but that the situation was 

229 Ellis, op. cit., I, 88. 

28 Pierre Le Brasseur, Histoire civile et ecclesiastique du Comté a’Ev- 
reuz (Paris, 1722), p. £79, This mentions the ‘'Duc de Lancastro’” as the 
English leader, but this can so easily have been a misinterpretation of 
‘Thomas of Lancaster (duke of Clarence), or a misresding of Exeter 
(¢'Excestre’’) that the error is not sufficient to vitiate the story, Le Bras- 
seux evidently had before him an agreemont between the duko and tho 
citizens Gated July 27, 1418, for his account is very explicit, even to naming 
‘the ‘procurears ot escheving’” who signed for the town, 

441 Grave, p. 319. 

281 Fallua, TI, 356. 

241 Réles de Bréquigny 1284. 

2a Le Cachex, Actes de la Chancellerie, I, 38, 101, 141; Cal, Norm. 
Rolls, 42.395, To these we may add from Le Livre de Compte de Thomas du 
Marest, cur8 de St. Nicolas de Coutances, 1897-1488 (0. de R. de Besure- 
paire, editor, Paris, 1904), p. 146, the account of Thomas’ oxpulsion from 
lis house in Coutances by the English in 1420, He bad also suffered at 
the hands of the French in 1417 (p. 152). 
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one which provoked and encouraged abuses, The mutual 
suspicion arising from a state of war, the cupidity of 
individuals, the difficulty of living peacefully with a 
hostile population, especially near the frontier, the pres- 
ence of deserters who tended to become vagabonds and 
bandits, not to mention the brigands who had infested the 
country even before the Hnglish invasion, all contributed 
to the development of a friction more likely to increase 
with time than to diminish, and sure to be exaggerated 
into atrocities by the conquered people and their sym- 
pathizers, contemporary and subsequent. 
Evidence of the lawlessness of the French and Bur- 
dian men-at-arms exists in very considerable quan- 
tity. The French king had his own difficulties with 
desertion and its attendant banditry.* As for garrisons 
their unmanageableness everywhere appears. Quite apart 
from the chroniclers, who exhaust their vocabularies in 
describing the atrocities committed by tho men-at-arms, 
the local records bear repeated witness to their deprada- 
tions and exactions. Towns resorted to bribery “pour 
étre exempt de gens de guerre.’”* Those in which garri- 
sons were stationed constantly agitated for their with- 
drawal. The captains demanded money from the citizens 
to pay their men. The citizens, while complying and 
making additional ‘gifts’ to the captain, complained 
about excesses and sometimes extracted from the latter 
the promise ‘qu'il mettra les soudoyers pres de Ini loger 
en chambres ou ilz paieront leur despense prinse en la 


280 For the year 1414, there are documents showing that many of the 
feudal levies from the Pays d’Ange, having been summoned to join the 
expedition against Soissons, ufter receiving theit wages, returned home. 
‘They were ordered to return by public proclamation on pain of outlawry, 
and the royal officials wore directed to extirpate as bandits those who dis 
beyed, Arch, Nat., K 589; Brit, Mus, Add. Ch. 6794, 

236 Gjft of 100 montons dor to the bailli of Vermandois from Noyon, 
La Fons Molicocq, Une Cilé Picarde, p. 64, citing the Reg. de Vhotal de 
ville, 2, 15, 
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ville, ne pilleront, ne yront courre en la benleue.'”" The 
men-at-arms constantly broke traces in their efforts to 
secure ransomable prisoners," or in the conduct of 
partisan warfaro: Burgundian captains levied black- 
mail upon interurban trade and demanded provisions 
from the towns," while Armagnacs pillaged and burned 
the country without restraint,“ and to an extent that in- 
terfered with the collection of taxes.” Only for a moment, 
in 1416, did the constable d’Armagnae succeed in enfore- 
ing discipline with vigor," but the succession of reverses 
which he sustained in the next two years completely 
undermined his authority by destroying his prestige and 
by making it impossible for him to pay his soldiers, 

Regular pay was the sine qua non of maintaining 
discipline, for without it the army must live by pillage. 
The English poliey, therefore, centered upon paying the 
army, providing a sufficient market where the men could 
buy provisions, and then restraining them from preying 
upon the Normans whom Henry wished to conciliate. If 
the king were to remain “in Normandy amongst hem that 
obeyen hym, he must paie his soudeours of his hoost as 
thei shulde be compelled to paie for thaire vitailles in the 
countre, the whiche must nedes be doon or else, withoute 
recoverie, Normandy shulde be lost from hym.’** This 

at Delarille Le Roulx (pp. 163-5) deseribes conditions at Tours in 1417. 
See also pp. 193-6. 

se Detail Xie: Reale pes 18-8) Leese pp 2800. 

299 Genlis, desirous of keeping peace with the Armagnace in 1420, got 
into difficulties through its inability to restrain the Burgundian garrison 
at Baron, Flammermont, p. j. 11, 240 Ibid., pp. 228, 234, 

‘241 Doust @’Areq, Pidces inédite, TT, 99, 102-113, Bernard a’Auvergne, 
marching north for tho Agincourt campaign, burned the villages where ho 
lodged en route; Buluse, Histoire Géxéalogique d’Auvergne, IT, 452, 

242 Tn 1417 Charles VI had to remit the aide levied on the inhabitants of 
‘Trappe, because they hed beca plundered and made prisoners by the garri- 
son of Dreux, Brit, Mus, Add. Ch. 6786. 248 Vide supra, pp. 27-9. 

214 Proceedings, II, 851. The dificulties arising from failure to pay 
wages are illustrated by conditions in Guienne in 1428, where “the soldjora 
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may not have been so necessary in the early stages of the 
conquest. The men had brought supplies with them from 
England, and, until the summer of 1418, there is no men- 
tion of restraint upon foraging, although there may have 
been such. Whether or not there was, the wages of the 
army fell into arrears“ a condition, however, which the 
unbroken series of successes must have tended to alle- 
viate, ‘for trowly, be youre leve,’? wrote one captain, 
“‘ther the tyme of worchyp for yong men ys now,”’ in- 
asmuch as ‘‘all that on syde of Normandy ys Englysch, 
except Chyrbrow and Hnuflett.'"“* Another from the siege 
of Cherbourg in the summer of 1418 wrote ‘‘that our 
souverayne kyng, by a (v)yse of his wyse and discreet 
eounsaill, haven ordeyned of the dutchie of Normandie, 
that after that the commys be sworn and become his 
lieges, that no maner a souldeor shud tak no maner a 
vitailles but that he paye therefur, like as the partie 
mowen accorde; consideryng ye of the long time that we 
have been her, and of the expensis that we have had at 
every siege that we have come to, and have had no wages 
son that we came out of Ingelond, so that we have spent 
al that ever we had, wherefore—y beschsche you hertly— 
to send me—£20.’"* This interval during which wages 


of the castle of Froneak aro noj, as they eay, payod their wagos to support 
their lives have noue other but by rovery and pillage, and break all safer 
eonducts, French or English, which they daily do, insomuch that the victuals, 
whereby the city of Burdeux shuld be sustayned, cannot be supplyed snd 
preserved by thair friends for four of those of Fronaak,?? Proceedings, THT, 
48. 

200n Jan, 11, 1418, Sir John Pelham wrote trom Caen, ‘“y am here 
withoute wages,” Arthur Collins, The Peerage of England (5t edition, 8 
vole,, London, 1778), VIL, 109, 

240 Ibid, 0 lettor of March 19, 1418, 

2" Ibéd., p. 106. Tt may be that the needs of the Norman campaign 
eaused the English government again to let the wages of the Calais garrison 
fall into arrears, for Sir William Bardolf, the lieutenant, begins to make 
complaint, Brit. Mus, Sloane MSS. 4601, f, 179 (also f. 233), a copy in 
Cottonian MSS. Caligula D 5, cited by Goodwin, p. 162, Por difficnltios of 
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went unpaid is still further illustrated by the accounts 
of Suffolk™* and Sir Thomas Rokeby*® which show that, 
after receiving six months’ wages in 1417, nothing more 
was paid them by the treasurer of war until the middle 
of 1418, and then only one quarter’s pay. In considering 
further the charge that Henry neglected to pay his 
troops,” it should be noted that, as far as his later cam- 
paigns are concerned,** the evidence which has been pre- 
served, although from several different sources, is, 
nevertheless, in regard to the same few persons, and 
for no others. The inference, therefore, cannot lightly be 
dismissed that had there been others, at least those whose 
elaims were advanced under Honry VI and settled, record 
thereof would appear in the Foreign Accounts.** In 1419 


tho English in paying the men at Calais see @. A.C. Sandeman, Calais under 
English Rul (Oxford, 1008), pp. 23-5. 

348 PRO, Ex. Acets, 48/11, 49/12; For. Acts. 60 (4 Henry VI), A. 

240PRO, Ex. Accts. 49/15; For. Accts, 57 (1 Henry VI), 0. 

280 Rameay, Lancaster and York, I, 320. 

481 This is taking no considerations for the Agincourt campaign and the 
arrears couected therewith, which were considerable. Huntington’s claim 
for £8157 14s 94 presented to parliament in 1428 (Bot. Parl, IV, 247) 
does aot specify with what period of the war it was connected, and it may 
very possibly have come from the campaign of 1415, 

3s2Sir Thomas Bokeby’s daim for £164 & 24 appears in both P.R.O, 
Ex, Aects. 49/15, where all the various documents are collected, and in For. 
Acets, 57 (1 Henry VI), , where thera is a summary of the same doen- 
ments in connection with a series of other expanses, while his complaint is 
registered in a letter published in Proceedings, TIT, 90 (also in Ellis, op. 
oit., T, 97). ‘The same coincidence in 15x. Accts, and For, Accts, appears for 
Suffolk (vide supra, note 249), the ear] marshal, captain of Pontoise (Ex. 
Accts. 50/19; For. Accts. 56 (10 Henry V), Bw); Sir Richard Woodville, 
eeneschel and captain of Gisors (Ex. Accts, 19/37, 49/38; For. Acct. 69 
(18 Heary VI), Pve, m, 1); Sir Robert Harling (Ex, Acts, 50/4; For. 
Acets. 73 (17 Henry VI), K); Six John Fastolf, captain of Menlan snd 
Bt. Antoine (Ex. Acets. 50/5; For, Accts, 74 (18 Henty VI), @); John 
Feriby, captain of Touques (For, Acots. 74, L), and Sir Humfroy Courteray 
(Bx. Acts. 50/16; For, Accts, 79. (17 Hemy VI), Ev*), The whole ¢sur- 
‘piusage’? totals only £3638 2s, 

%88In Proceedings, ITI, 108, is the ples of Menauton de St. Marie, one 
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and 1420, Sir Gilbert Halsale, captain of Evreux, was 
having such difficulties in getting paid** that his soldiers 
were on the point of deserting the city, although the king 
had issued orders to pay them on March 28, 1420.7 This 
trouble, however, was probably due to the fact that at- 
tempt was being made to make the citizena of Evreux 
support the garrison as they had done under the French 
régime. Whatever the cause of the difficulty, by August 
1420 Sir Gilbert had been paid," and this case of 
exasperating delay is perhaps more typical than those of 
actual non-payment. 

The method of payment was simple. On making a con- 
tract (indenture) with the king to serve for a specified 
period with a company of so many men-at-arms and 
archers, at a ratio of one to three, a captain received some 
portion of the ‘‘wages and regards’? in advance, normally 
three months’ pay. When the company mustered for 
embarkation » similar sum was paid, so that the army 
was paid for half a year ahead. In 1417, the treasurer of 
war did the actual paying with money issued to him for 
the purpose by the exchequer,” but in subsequent years 
wages paid to the companies forming in England were 
merely charged to ‘the treasurer of war’s account ‘by 
the hand of so-and-so.’ Upon their first two payments 
and the ‘‘gains of war” the soldiers must subsist for 
nine months, because, according to the original agree- 
of tho Gascon enptains, for paymont of 2000 noblos, arrears for threo and 
a half year’s service, He was given a lucrative office in lieu of payment, 

254 Complaint in 1419 (#) that sinee Michaelmas he had received neither 
pay nor provisions, Cat. anal. de Joursanvault, p. 321, no. 1786. 

288 Order of July 18, 1420, Bib. Nat., fr. nouv. acq. 1482, no. 7. 

281 Bee Travaus de la Soe. d’Agriculture do 1'Buro, 4th scrios, VIT, 240, 
note 2, and 241. 

21 P.R.O., Ex, Accs, 187/14, £. 191, 

281 P.R.O., Tesue Roll 680, m. 1. 


266 See the account of Sir William Philip, treasurer of war, for 1421-2, 
P.R.O., For, Acets, 09, Fro #2, 
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ment, subsequent payments were to be made at the end 
of each succeeding quarter. By 1422, however, we find 
that the army in the field was being paid monthly after 
the expiration of the first quarter, which, as before, was 
paid in advance.” This practice may have been started 
in 1418, in which year, during the campaign, the com- 
panies were mustered every month, and usually a mus- 
ter was preliminary to a payment of wages. Payment 
each time was made in accordance with an order from 
the king to the treasurer of war, recapitulating the terms 
of each captain's indenture, the rate of wages, the num- 
ber of men, and the period for which payment was to be 
made. On the margin of this document the treasurer 
wrote the sum paid and filed it with the captain’s quit- 
tance.*** He continued to receive money from the English 
exchequer with which to pay the army in the field, but by 
the end of 1421 the amounts from this source were only 
about one-fifth of the treasurer’s receipts, the remaining 
80 per cent or ‘‘receipt foraine”’ being drawn from Nor- 
mandy or from the profits of war. 

‘With the organization of the conquered territory and 
the establishment of garrisons, the Norman treasury 
began to take over the support of the latter. This shift 
may have been gradual according to the strength of the 
Norman treasury. The documents for the administration 
of Tiptoft and Goulaffre are too few to show how much 
of the financial burden was borne then. Under Alington, 
although it was his chief duty to collect revenue and dis- 
burse the same to garrison captains, as has already been 

s0P.R.O., Ex. Accts, 50/14, no, 14. 

231 Cal, Norm, Rolls, Henry V, passim. 

22 PRO, Ex, Acets, 50/10, 50/11, 50/12 are monthly files of this sort. 

393 Sir William Philip's secount shows £11,195 85 11d from the exchequer 


and £45,955 24 from the ‘‘receipts foraine,’’ P.B.O., For. Accts, 63, F. 
‘These sums are equivalent to 74,167 1. t. 128 and 203,033 1, t. 5s, respectively. 
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remarked, the treasurer’s books do not account for all 
the garrisons. Only under Bedford did the continental 
exchequers assume the entire burden, As before, the cap- 
tains contracted to maintain a certain number of men as 
a garrison or a bailli’s retinue for a specified period. For 
their payment, which was quarterly, the king issued 
orders to the treasnrer-general, who either disbursed the 
money from the treasury, or ordered the receveurs, 
vicomntes, or grenetiers to pay the local eaptains, in monoy 
or kind, out of the local receipts, and to render account. 

‘As a preliminary to payment each company was mus- 
tered and inspected to see that it was up to strength and 
properly equipped. With the opening of the campaign 
in 1418, commissions of array for the mobile army appear 
almost monthly, the captains reviewing each other’s men 
along with the royal officials.** A similar practice existed 
for the garrisons until the spring of 1420. As early as 
July, 1419, the office of seneschal of Normandy had been 
revived** and bestowed upon Sir Hugh Luterell, lieu- 
tenant of Harfleur."’ It is possible that this appointment 
was closely associated with the change in the financial 

#64 Vide supra, p, 015, Exeter, as captain of Conches, received his 
first quarter’s wages in 1419 from the treasurer of war, P.R.O., Ex. Accts. 
187/14, f. 16r¢. This was his first payment, as captain (he was appointed 
‘Mar, 26, 1419; Réles de Bréquigny 790), and was probably in advance, It 
is possible that his retinue continued with the army and therefore re- 
mained wifhin the treauurer’s jurisdiction, ‘There is mention of 300 1. t 
paid the garrison of Vire by Tiptoft, P.R.0., Ex. Accts, 187/14, f. 16v2. 

2% Cal, Norm. Rolls, Hexry V, possim, Thoro hud been a gonoral reviow 
in January 1418 (Rymer, IX, 5424) and a pertial one in the previous 
October (Hardy, p, 357). Ts this lack of musters connected with the failure 
ta pay wages? 

340 The first mention is in the treaty for the capitulation of Avranches, 
July 14, 1419 (not 1418, vide supra, p. 138, note 278); Roles de Bréquigny 
215. 


‘201 Ilo is mentioned as seneschal in documents of July 26, 1419 (ébid. 
640) and April 18, 1420 (Bib, Nai, fx. 26043, uo, 9508). 
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administration which is marked by Alington’s appoint- 
ment as treasurer-general, May 1, 1419.2 

But the seneschal’s duties apparently were to be de- 
veloped. Not before April, 1420, are there signs that 
Luterell was acting as military supervisor” In July 
and August, 1419, it was the treasurer-general who in- 
spected conditions at Caen, Bayenx, and Coutances, and 
reported the siate of the country to Salisbury, the king’s 
lieutenant.”° At the same time special commissioners 
went to inspect the garrisons along the Seine and on the 
eastern frontier?” On August 27, 1419, Alington was com- 
missioned to array the garrisons every three or six 
months,” and under this authority he was still acting in 
November, 1420.7" The first mention of similar activity 
on the seneschal’s part is in the commission of April 16, 
1420, giving Salisbury full power over all castles and 
cities south of the Seine, with authority to summon the 
seneschal and treasurer-general, ‘‘si necesse fuerit,”’ for 
supervising the garrisons to seo that they were strong 
enough and sufficiently supplied with provisions and 
‘thabillements of war.’”"* At the same time, however, it 
was deemed necessary to issue special commissions to 
the seneschal, authorizing him to array garrisons in the 
bailliages of Rouen, Caux, Gisors, Mantes, Vexin-Fran- 
gois, and Alencon,* and giving him powers of supervision 


268 Thoy aro associated in various documents, Réles de Bréquigny 640, 
24, 


29 He is not mentioned in Alington’s first account. 

20P.B.O., Ex. Accts, 187/14, ff. 207-217. At this time the seneschal was 
serving with Salisbury before Avranches, Réles de Bréquigny 218. 

211 Cal, Norm, Holla, 42.202, 272 Tbid., 825. 

218Nev. 22, 1420, Alington to John Brinkely and Richard Hammes, 
delegating his power to inspect the gerrison at Palaise, with orders to re 
port to the chambre des comptes, Archives du Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, 
‘Sério Faloise. 274 Robles de Bréquigny 824, 

or April 15, 1420; Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.972. Does this mean that he al- 
yeady had authority in Caen, Evreus, and the Cotentin? On April 13, the 
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over the king’s baillis, vicomtes, and other officials.’ 
From the commission appointing Sir Richard Woodville 
aeneschal (January 8, 1421) may be learned that by that 
date this official was expected to supervise all com- 
manders of towns and strongholds in the duchy as to 
their provisions, munitions, and artillery, to take musters 
from time to time in order to hold captains to the terms 
of their indentures, sending a detailed report to the 
treasurer-general,”" to make inquiry into the soldiers’ 
conduct, and into the administration of baillis, vieomtes, 
and other officials." On March 11, 1493, letters of re-ap- 
pointment were issued to Woodville, consciously copying 
the seneschalship of the twelfth century with added 
authority for overseeing garrisons.?” With this appoint- 
ment the system of military administration was com- 
pleted. It remains to be seen how that system functioned, 
in the years during which the English sought to defend 
and consolidate their French and Norman conquests be- 
fore again taking the offensive. 

treasurer-genera] went with the bailli of Caen to inspect two western 
fortresses, Riles do Bréquigny 818, 

26 April 17, 1420; Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.372, 

277 On Sept. 1, 1422, Woodville himself beeame troasurer-general and 
held the office until Jan, 16, 1423, Bib, Nat, tr. 26044, no. 57503 Archives 
an Calvados, F Fonds Danquin, Série Caen. 

21 Roles do Bréquigny 924, It noms probable that some of the judicial 
functions of the former muster of waters and forests had been added to 
this office, On the day of his appointment as seneschal, Woodville was ap- 
pointed to the office ‘‘magistri generalis reformatoris omnfum aquarum, 
forestarnm, ot silvarum nostrarum’? in Maino, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 42.398. 

#19 Sauvage, ‘Une Procedure devant ls Sénéchaussbe do Normandie on 
1428,"” Mémoires de t'Academic des sctences de Cam, 1910, pp. 149-51, See 
also Beaurepaire, ‘‘La Sénéchaussée de Normandie,’’ Precis onal. des trav, 
de t'Acad. de Rover, 1883, pp. 423-46. For the duties of the seneschal in 
Plantagenet times, seo Hardy, pp. 120-1 and F. M, Powicke, Lose of 
Normandy (Manchester, 1913), pp. 70-1. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROVISIONS AND MATERIEL 


The relation of subsistence and its attendant problems 
to military operations and policy is one of such im- 
portance that, unsatisfactory as the available evidence is, - 
itis essential that the subject be approached and such in- 
formation as exists set forth. Tt is hardly necessary to 
make investigation into the economic state of the country. 
Anything approaching exactitude is impossible for want 
of statistical information, while broad generalizations in 
regard to the country’s misery or prosperity do not apply 
with sufficient definiteness to specific times and places to 
be of value. Agriculturally the province was, in normal 
times, one of the most prosperous in France. Tt could also 
supply horses, fish, and the various common beverages 
of the day. But these were not normal times, and like the 
other parts of France, Normandy had suffered from war 
and plague? Nevertheless there is nothing to show that 
the duchy could not support the invading army with ease, 
while the numerous licenses to trade issued by the Eng- 
lish king? give the impression that economic life was by 
no means at a standstill. 

At the initial muster of the invading force, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, each captain was expected to be 


1809 Alfred Coville, Recherches our la misére on Normandie au temps de 
Ohartes PT (Caen, 1886), and Charles de Robillard de Beaurepaire, Stat des 
campagnes de la Haute Normandie dans les derniers temps du moyen age 
(Evreux, 1865), pp. 2121 

Cal, Norm. Rolla and Cal. Fr. Rolls, passim, 
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supplied with provisions for two months. When these 
were exhausted the captains individually replenished 
their stock. Inasmuch as our documents are almost ex- 
clusively official, only occasionally do we find mention of 
these private ‘‘commissarios.’* In cortain instances the 
levy of export duties upon supplies shipped from Eng- 
land hy such agents would be waived.' Most records are 
concerned with supplies for the royal household. At the 
same time that the king was making indentures he was 
also issuing commissions of purveyance to procure bacon 
for the. French expedition,’ and empowering the lord 
mayor of London to purchase corn for victualling the 
ships. After the army had landed on the continent and 
the first two months were past there appears evidence of 


*Dec. 1%, 1418, mention of a purveyor for Exeter, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 
“41.720. Sept. 21, 1419, royal protection for Simon Rokelond of London, in 
Lord Willoughby’s service, coming to vietual Rouen eastle of which Wil- 
Joughby was captain. Sept. 23, cama for Thomas Grange of York, in Sir 
John Noville’s sorvico, coming to victual Verneuil of which Neville was 
captain, iid, 797, Fob, 23, 1420, license issued to the captain of Torey to 
transport wine from Pontoise for the castle’s use, ‘bid. 42.308, Jan. 26, 
1421, license issued to Sir Gilbert Humfreyville, captain of Melun, to buy 
grain in Cagn and Cotentin for the garrison, iid., 407, Feb, 20, came for 
Sir Joho Fostcl?, captain of the bastille of St, Antoine at Paris, ibid., 408 
(Boles de Bréquigny 1363). July 23, same to servants of Sir James Andeley 
to ship grain from Kingston for Sir James’s household in Normandy, Cal. 
‘Fr. Rolls, 44.630, Nov. 24, 1423, eafe-condnct to a Dartmouth merchant 
going to Franco to victual certain eastlos, ibéd,, 48.227, 

+ Proceedings, TIT, 21, P.B.O,, Chane, Enroll, 268 (Close Roll, 6 Henry 
‘V), mm. 3, 20; iid, 269 (Close Roll, 7 Henry V), m. 17; iid. 270 (Close 
Roll, § Henry V), m. 18; ibid. 271 (Close Roll, 9 Henry V), mm. 22-3. 

sMar, 1, 1417, Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry V, II, 58. Ono of these commi 
sions in published in Rymer, TX, 497. Indication of purveyauce in France 
appears in record of purehase by the king’s butler. of 26 pipes of wine for 
965 1. t. from Falaise merchants in 1421, Brit, Mus., Add. Ch. 299, 

‘Mar. 3, 1417, Cal. London Letter Books 1, 172. The astivity of these 
agents was muficient to secure mention in a looal chronicler, ‘Rex capi et 
eclligi—pluria milia quarteriorum frumeuti et parnas baconum plurimas 
abeque xumero pro suis victualibus sseum ducendis in partes transmarinas,’’ 
Kingsford in E.H-R., KXIK, 512. 
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officiel co-operation with the private purveyors who were 
transporting food for the army from England. Talbot, 
as captain-general of the marches west of Cacn, received 
authority to issue safe-conduets to whosoever wished to 
oross over to England in search of provender ;’ while the 
king having learned that certain ‘‘victualia’’ of Sir John 
Fastolf had been stopped by the lieutenant of Harfleur, 
ordered them sent to the army at once.* In England the 
signs of activity in this direction appear in three com- 
missions for impressing ships to transport divers quar- 
ters of beans, peas, and oats, bought in Kngland for the 
royal household.’ Probably, as in 1415, the lord mayor 
was ready to provide shipping for those prepared to go 
to the army ‘‘with corne, brede, mele, or floure, wyne, ale, 
or biero, fysshe, flossho, or any vitoille, clothe, lynnen, 
wollene, or eny merchaundise, sheytys, breches, doub- 
lettys, hosene, shone, or eny other manere ware of 
armure, artilrye, or of other stuffe.’** During the eam- 
paign, whenever any Norman castle surrendered Henry 
expressly stipulated that such provisions as remained 
should be left behind unhurt by the departing garrison, 
but what the results from this were does not appear. 
Probably in places which offered real resistance the sup- 
plies remaining after capitulation were negligible. From 
the beginning of 1418, however, there are indications that 
civilian enterprise was beginning to respond to the needs 
of tho English army, Royal letters of protection to Eng- 
lish, Norman, and Breton merchants, to seek food and 
drink for the army, safe-conducts for others bringing 
provisions to the army, and licenses to trade, become nu- 
merous throughout 1418, 1419, and 1420." General li- 

1 Oct. 2, 1417, Hardy, p, 171, # Ibid, p. 367. 

Cat, Pat, Holts, Henry V, IL, 138. ao Riley, p. 628. 

u1Hardy, pp. 249, 232, 236-7; Cal. Norm. Holls, 41.6812, 687, 600-1, 
696, 699, 701-2, 704, 707, 709-11, 716-17, 780, S01, BOd-8, 809.10; 42.926, 
329.0, 237, 399, 244, 955, 957-9, B62, B64, 282, 
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censes to trade are most numerous during the latter part 
of 1419 and during 1420 and indicate a lively trade with 
Brittany. All of this was probably not connected with the 
matter of supply, but much of it may well have been, in- 
asmuch a8 Brittany was a grain exporting region." In 
one instance an agent even went into Orleans and Blois, 
the enemy's country, to obtain wine for the king"? Par- 
ticular activity in the provision trade after the fall of 
Rouen is notable from the numerous documents issued 
to merchants going and coming with food and drink for 
the town.'* Two years later, in 1421, the treasurer of war 
himself imported 1600 bushels of grain into the March of 
Meaux, after the siege, for distribution among the poor.* 

With the organization of a Norman administration the 
official activity to provide for subsistence becomes more 
apparent. The earliest mention that soldiers must not 
seize their provisions from the ‘‘loyal’’ inhabitants is of 
March 1418” but probably this prohibition had been in 
force from the start. In connection with the siege of 
Domfront the first ‘commissary orders” appear. On May 
6, 1418, the vicomtes of Falaise and Vire were commanded 
to have grain brought to Condé-sur-Noirean, there to be 
baked into bread and sold to the besieging troops. They 
were likewise directed to proclaim that the weekly market 
be transferred from Tenchebrai to Domfront, during the 
siege of the castle.’ Warwick, it seems, had appointed 
certain men to direct the victualling of his army, but had 

22 [bid 41.781*-9,* 708," 704,* 796," 797," 79R,* 800*-1,* 803%-4," 805,* 
808, 809"; 42.889, B42, 983, 354, 935, 336," 337,* 936," 338, 340,° 
341-5, 348," 349,7 300," 301," B08, 402"-8," S040, 368, 309, 373, 876,° 
S78, 384,* 400," 402, 409, 412°-3," 426," 432, 4347-5, 441, 444" 445," 
450, Astarinkn indicate referenea to Broton trade. Licenses for Breton trade 
had been issued in 1417, Hardy, pp. 149, 168, 186-7, 199, 203. 

1s May 4, 1418, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41,710. 

14Cal, Norm, Rolls, 41,707, 728-5, 728-30, 148, 791. 


PRO, Por, Accts, 69, Jr, m. 1. 
16 Colling, Peerage, VIII, 109. ar Cal. Norm. Rolls, $1,712. 
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not succeeded in preventing shortage. It may be, there- 
fore, that these royal orders were intended to meet a 
dificult situation which was developing, and which was 
successfully met.'* The earl was merely following the 
general policy which Henry inangurated at the siege of 
Falaise, and maintained at Rouen and Meanx.” At the 
siege of Rouen the king had had to provide armed protec- 
tion against French attacks for merchants coming to the 
host,” with the result that when the city surrendered 
there was such abundance in the English camp that a 
sheep could be bought for 6 s. p.* Gloucester also during 
the siege of Cherbourg established a market to supply 
the troopa.? 

With the completion of the conquest the utilization of 
the administrative machinery is more in evidence. The 
baillis and vicomtes were ordered to provide grain for 
the royal household and fodder for the king’s horses,” 
and one of the king’s special agents received orders to 
arrest and imprison anyone who interfered with the royal 
purveyors.” Through the royal officials were issued proc- 
lamations to provision merchants ordering them to re- 
pair to the army and sell their wares for the soldiers’ 
benefit.” They also, at times, were authorized to prevent 

3s Livius, p. 51. 2° Elmham, pp. 120, 317. 

2 Living, p. 63. 

51 Waurin, IT, 263, For contemporary prices of sheep elsewhere in France 
eco D'Avenel, IV, 104-5, They range from 7 sole 6 doniera to 25 sola, 

8 Livius, p. 53. 29 Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41.716, 721, 747. 

24 104d, 718, 

28 Jan, 15, 1419, orders to the vieomtes of Pont de 1’Arche, Orbec, Auge, 
Pontaudemer, Bernay, Montrenil, Beanmont-leRoger, and Harcourt to 
eummon merchants to Rouen, ibid, 748. April 3, 1419, orders to tho bailli of 
Evreux to proclaim thet merchants of his bailliage hold market twlee a 
‘week at Ivry while Gloucester was oecupying the town, ibid., 42.314, May 1, 
1419, the captains of Arques and Dieppa ordered to send provisions to 
‘Mantes every week during the king’s stay there, especially fish, éid., 318, 
‘The baillis of Louviers, Rouen, Caen, Cotentin, and the vieomtes of Rouen, 
Evreux, Beaumont-le-Hoger, Conehes, Breteuil, Harcourt, Orbec, Auge, 
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delays in transportation." It was also their duty to stop 
the export of grain to the enemy.” With the establish- 
ment of garrisons subsistence came still more immedi- 
ately within the official purview. The vicomtes could be 
used as ‘“victuallers”” ag well as paymasters. Indeed the 
change merely meant that they paid wages in kind. Con- 
sidering that they must have had supervision over very 
considerable estates it is perhaps surprising that more 
was not done in the way of issuing provisions in lieu of 
wages. In Alington’s first account (1419-1420) there is 
record of the provisioning of Avranches, Vire, Regne- 
ville, Falaise, Argentan, and Exmes, but to the value of 
only 1200 1. +. odd out of total of wages amounting to 
over 142,000 1. t.** The manner whereby the army received 
supplies from the Norman officials can be gathered from 
a letter of March 15, 1422. In this the treasurer-general 
directs the vieomte of Carentan to collect at once 50 
beeves and 600 sheep, the best procurable, paying for the 


Pontandemer, Montreuil, Ceudeber, Montivilliers, and Arques, directed to 
order merchants to supply the Mantes market every week during the king’s 
stay, @id., 219. This would seem as if Honry were attempting to draw on 
the resources of the greater part of Normandy. Oct. 10, 1419, orders to 
the baillis to dispatch at once all vietuallers in their districts with provisions 
and forage for the amny, éid., 328. 

*May 1, 1419, writs of assistance ismed the taillis of Evreux and 
‘Caux and tho steward of Auge for enforcing the order to morchants for 
provisioning the army at Mantes, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.919, Orders to the 
captains of Pont de 1’Arche, Louviers, and Gaillon not to tax merchants 
bringing provisions, aéd, Aug. 17, 1419, abolition of duty on wines for the 
nao of the town and castle of Cherbourg, ébid., 394. Oct. 16, 1419, prohibi- 
tion on tho captains of Mantes and Vernon to interfere with the levy of 
uty on goods and provisions, Wid, 325, 

2 Jar. 80, 1421, Henry to the baillis ordering them to stop the sending 
of grain to Compidgne, Meaux, Dronx, ete.; Feb. 9, the bailli of Canc to 
the vicomte of Neufebitel and Gournay, Bib, Nat., fr. 26044, no, 5595, 
Mar. 15, the probibltion proclaimed, #84d., no. 5600, 

20 PRO, Ex. Actts, 187/14, £, J4re, 337°-36ve, The items appear in 
‘threo places thronghout the account but the three do not add up ta quite 
the same total in exch ease. 
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same from his vicomtal receipts, and to deliver them to a 
royal agent.” Cattle so collected seem to have been 
handed on from vicomte to vicomte until, supposedly, 
they reached the army,” where they seem to have been 
delivered to the treasurer of war.” Another illustration 
of the manner in which the system worked is shown by 
letters of the earl of March, captain of Vire, telling how 
he ordered the vicomte of Vire to provision the garrison 
to the amount of 200 1. t., under which order the vicomte 
had bought 3 pipes of wine, 2 pipes of cider, and 30 
bushels of wheat.” 

In 1490 there apparently was an attempt further to 
systematize the victualling of castles by appointing 
Thomas Holgill, who had been victualler of Rouen,” and 
who later was described as ‘‘vitellarius regis,’ pur- 
veyor of provisions for Rouen, Pont de l’Arche, Chiteau- 


28Bib, Nat., fr, 26044, no, 5710, For April 1, 1422, there is record of 
purchase hy the vicomte of 749 sheep and 92 beeves, ddid., nog, STIT-8, 

80 Recaipt by the vieomte of Carentan of beeven and sheep for the king's 
household from the vicomte of Coutances, ibid, me, 5719. Receipt by tho 
vieomte of Falaise of beeves and cheep to the value of 2904 1. t. 105, «id. 
no, 5747. See also no. 5754. 

81 Sir William Philip recorda receipt of 4900 1. t. in beaves, sheep, wine, 
and other vistuala for the royal housobold, PRO. For. Accts. 69, Fra, 
m2, 

3 Aug. 4, 1419, Brit, Mus, Add, Ch. 282, Tho wheat was bought from 
merchants at 5 6. t. the bushel, The wine cost 90 1. t. with 71, t. 108 for 
transport. The cider was bought from the monks of Plearys Grimoult and 
the parishioners of 1, Toire dea Groiscliers at 100 «, t. the pipe. Alington 
mentions 182 L. t. 10s spent for vietualling Vire, P-R.O., Ex, Accts, 187/14, 
f, 4v0, In addition to these and thoso under note 29 there is notice of the 
receipt of more than 2000 oshels of wheat and onte from the Bayenx 
rogion ‘‘pour lestor et garnisture'’ of Caen, #id., #, 14vo. Why this wad 
not charged agsinst Hunfreyville, captain of Casa, is not clear. Possibly he 
may hava been in the field with the king and not in garrison, The price of 
whost had ovidently risen. In June 1416 the Franch vieomta of Carentan 
got whont for Armngnse’s army and navy for 3 6, t. Od the bushel, Bib, 
Nat, fr. 26043, no, 6082. Now the price was ts 2d or @s tho bushel. P.R.O,, 
Ex, Accts. 187/14, #, 197, 18v0, 

#8 Roles de Bréquigny 336. ¥ Réles de Bréquigny 1296, 
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Gaillard, Vernon, les Goulets, St. Germain, ‘‘Conflans”’ 
(sic), Montjoy, Arques, Neufchatel, Gournay, and Gisors, 
ie. the royal strongholds of the Seine and Upper Nor- 
mandy." Six months later came the appointment of Simon 
Fleet as victualler south of the Seine® with orders to pro- 
vision Caen, Cherbourg, Avranches, Vire, Domfront, 
Falaise, Alengon, Fresnay-le-Vicomte, Essay, Exmes, and 
Bonsmoulins.” Of the activities of these two men there is 
little record beyond the receipt by the lieutenant of Pont 
de ]’Arche of 36 measures of wheat worth 126 L t. from 
Holgill,” the appearance of this same Holgill on a com- 
mission to inquire into the case of certain vessels detained 
on suspicion of carrying provisions to the enemy, and a 
mandate to Fleet, conjointly with the provost of Har- 
fleur, to send all vessels ladened with grain then in the 
Enre (sic) to Rouen.* 

That the treasurer-general continued to direct the 
victualling of castles appears from a letter of July 18, 
1422. ‘‘Guillaume Alington, escuier, tresorier genoral de 
Normendie, A Jehan Anzier, viconte de Vire, salut. Nous 
vous mandons que touz les fourmens, sailles, et avoines 
qui depresent sont en votre garde pour les garnisons du 
chiitel dudit lieu de Vire, tant par vous achattez que 
receuz des rentes du Roy, qui bonnement ne se pourront 
gurder, vous vendes, bien et loyaument, & prix raison- 
nables—que fere pourra, par advis et conseil du capp™ 
du lien ou son lieutenant, etc.” The participation of the 
eaptain in the transaction is noteworthy as confirming 


®5 May 1, 1420, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.369 (duplieate in Bib. Nat, fr. 
26048, no, 5614). Ho atill old office Jan, 25, 1421, Col, Norm, Rolls, 42,400. 

86 Nov, 13, 1420, ibid., 381, 

8 Jon, 12, 1421, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.401, 

88 Mar, 14, 1492, Bib, Nat, fr, 26044, no. 6709. 

89May 2 snd April 17, 1421, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.426. See slso ibid., 
42.499, Ta Alington’s final account there io mention of Plest as victualler of 
the custlee of Lower Normandy at a salary of £20 a year, P.RO., Ex, 
Acts, 188/T, £. 24r9. 40 Bib, Nat., fr. 26044, no, 5736, 
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the supposition created by March’s letter that the mili- 
tary commander who was on the spot exercised 2 con- 
trolling authority over the civil official in matters relating 
to the provisioning of castles. This is further confirmed 
by the fact that, although the above letter is addressed to 
the vicomte, it is the captain who reports." It might also 
be observed that when the vicomte of Falaise, in Novem- 
ber 1422, reports extensive purchases of cattle for the 
regent’s use, the captain countersigns the parchment.” 
Finally there is a letter from Bedford to Treasurer-Gen- 
eral Belknap directing him to have the bailli and vicomtes 
of the Cotentin “prendre sur les habitans desdictes 
vieontés, pour juste et raisonnable pris, des bles, vins, 
farines, bestail, et autre vivres et provisions, jusque la 
somme ou valeur de VIII°, II[**, XTIL 1. t. XVs,”’ the 
same to be delivered to the captain of Tombelaine and 
credited upon his wages.** As far as Surreau’s account 
shows, however, it would seem that the practice of paying 
wages in kind was being abandoned. The only instances 
where it appears are in connection with the captains of 
Vire, Avranches, and Tombelaine, who at the time were 
serving in the field rather than in garrigon.* 

All this time, however, supplies of food continued to 
“come from England in varying quantities. From the start 
the victualling of Harfleur had been carried on from 
England and continued so to be until the conquest of 


‘LAng. 2, 1482, he reported collected from ‘‘Rentes,’” 80 bushels of 
wheat and 880 bushels of oats; loss by birds ard vermin, 70 bushels of 
oats; reeeipta from the sale of the remainder, 321. t. 16s 84, ibid. no. 5746. 

42 Tid, noa, 22.25, 

+ July 23, 1424, Bib, Nat, fr. 26047, uo. 900. July 81, the bailli orders 
‘the vieomtes of Coutances and Carentan to spend 446 1. t. 17a 6d each for 
provisions and deliver their purchases at Tombelaine, ébid., no, 804. Thie 
payment in entered in Surreau’s acronnt (Bib. Nat., fr. 4485, p. 188), but 
‘without indication thn: it was in provisions, Ae the preceding payment is 
80 designated we may perhaps assume a cleriesl error. 

+4Bib, Nat., fr, 4485, pp. 186, 179, 
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Upper Normandy gave opportunity for the city to draw 
supplies from the surrounding country.“ Such provisions 
as came from England were consigned to the victualler of 
Harfleur and by him sold to the garrison, the returns 
forming a very considerable item in the city treasurer's 
receipts. It is possible that the town served as a sort of 
depot from which supplies were forwarded up the river 
when the English were operating about Rouen, but the 
evidence is too seant for certainty. 

In England, from the beginning of the campaign, there 
was an attempt to stimulate a cross-Channel trade in 
food stuffs for the benefit of the army. In October, 1417, 
Bedford directed the sheriffs to proclaim that anyone 
who would ship victuals for the army to Caen might do 
so without paying customs, on giving security as to the 
destination.“ From Caen merchants who availed them- 
selves of this opportunity could easily follow the army’s 
line of march southward. When Henry reached Rouen 
and concentrated his whole strength about that town, the 
greater difficulties in provisioning appear at once in a 
letter of August 10, 1418, to the Londoners. ‘‘We have 
leyd the siege afore the cite of Roan,’ wrote the King, 
“‘atte which siege us nedeth gretly refreshing for us 
and for our hoost,—whereof we—pray you effectuelly 
that in al haste that ye may ye wille do arme as manie 


«5 Between May 24, 1417, and Dec. 5, 1419, thor was issued from the 
Singlish exchequer £1412 9s 8d for provisioning Harfleur, and £1275 
Js 4d for transporting provisions thither, P.R.O., Issue Roll 630, mm. 6, 
8; 633, mm. 11, 15; 636, mm. 5, 10, 11, 18, 15; 638, mm. 1, 3, 15, 18; 
640, mm. 3, 4, 10, 11, 14, 155 643, mm. 1, 11; Cot. Pat, Rolls, Henry 7, U1, 
178. 4° PRO, Bx. Accis. 48/8, mm, 2, 4. 

# Por evidence of ships plying between Harfleur and Rouen in 1418-19 
see Simon Fleet’s account, ibid, 48/7, 1. 26. When tho Portuguese galleys 
‘passod ap the Seine they took on 16 cows und 200 sheep for the army at 
Harflour, ibid. £. 2. 

«9 P.,0,, Chane, Enroll, 267 (Close Rolls 5 Henry V), m. 130; Cai. 
London Letter Books, 1, 188, 
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smale vessels as ye may goodly witth vitaille, and namly 
with drinke, for to come Harfleu, and fro thennes as fer 
as they may up ye river of Seyne to Roan ward with said 
vitaille—For the which vessels ther ‘shal be ordeyned 
suffisant conduyt.’"* The convoy was still needed, for 
Candebec had not yet capitulated, and there was danger 
of attack from Honfleur.** It was probably as a result of 
this letter that the lord mayor proclaimed that those who 
had ‘‘wyn, ale, beer, fisshe, flesshe, or eny other maner 
vitaille to refresshing the Kynges hoost or ony strenghe 
that he hath take in thilke costes,’’ should ‘‘come to Wil- 
liam Sevenok and other certain Aldermen and Cominers 
~—and—declare un to hem the certaine quantite of ther 
vitaile, and they shal assigne and dispose hem redy 
shippyng for her passage:’"! By September 8, the alder- 
men could reply to Henry that they had obeyed his in- 
structions, and that in addition they were sending him a 
gift of wine, ale, and beer. 

With the fall of Rouen, the conquest of Upper Nor- 
mandy, and the lull in the war which followed, tho king 
seems to have felt that he could rely upon Normandy. 
Consequently it was forbidden to export grain from Eng- 
land without special license.* Probably this was merely 
a means for taxing a profitable trade. With the approach 

49 Delpit, p. 283, 

soP-RO, Ex. Acct, 48/8, m, 2, Norman tradition recounts how the 
English sailors protected themselves, by navigetiag sa ss to interpose 
sandbars between their vessels and the French, Chastellain, Chron, de 
Nerm., p, 190. In the Tesue Rolle there is occasional mention of convoys for 
provision ships crossing the Channel, P-2.0., Tasue Rolls, 636, m. 4; 638, 
m. 15; 640, m. 14; 649, m. 17; 652, m, 1; 655, mum, 6, 15. The need of 
‘these appears from Sir William Philip’s mention of 2456 bushels of oats 
taken ‘super mare per inimleos de Crotey,’? P-R.O., For. Acets, 69, Gro, 

& Riley, p. 684. 2 Ibid., p, 868; Delpit, p. 225, 

sa Feb, 9, 1419, P.B.O,, Chanc, Enroll, 288 (Close Roll 6 Henry V), m. 


2, No such licenses appear in the French Rolls for 1419, nor do any of 
those in the Norman Rolls indicate trade with England. 
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of another winter, however, the proclamation waa re- 
newed that food could be shipped to Normandy duty free 
on the giving of security as to its destination." Only with 
the opening of 1421 do we begin to find licenses to trade 
in food stuffs between England and Normandy, and then 
they are but few.’ Apparently, however, the authorities 
were still kept busy providing shipping for provisions, if 
we may judge from the numerous items in the Issue and 
Patent Rolls.* Inasmuch as purchases for the household 
and for Harfleur are specified when mentioned in the rolls 
it would seem that the other provisions mentioned were 
intended for the army. Whether they were purchases by 
private purveyors acting for individual captains or were 
the exports of enterprising merchants does not appear. 

Under munitions the most important items were 
archers? supplies and ordnance. There is evidence of very 
continuous activity to provide both of these throughout 


Nov. 7, 1419. The writ published in Delpit, p. 280, from the London 
archives, givos Nov. 1, 1420, as the term for this privilege. P.R.O,, Chane, 
Enroll, 269 (Close Roll 7 Henry V), m, 6d° substitutes the foast of St, 
George (April 23, 1420), ‘The latter Might indicate that the measure was @ 
winter expedient, 

55 Jan. 10, 1421, protection to a London poulterer going to Normandy with 
provisions for the army, Onl. Fr, Rolls, 44.621, Feb. 28, liconse to two 
Roueneso to ship grain bougt in England to Rouen; April 30, same for 
an English merchant to transport grain and beana to Harfleur, id., 622. 
July 1, seme to two English merchants to transport grain to Rouen, @d,, 
627. Feb, 13, 1492, same to a Londoner to ship grain to Reuen, Dieppe, 
Honfleur, or Caen, *id., 634, Muy 7, 1423, same to three Tewkesbury mor- 
chants to ship grain and beans bought in Gloucester to Houen, ibid, 48.227. 

56 We have explicit record of more than 40,000 bushels of sata and 
early 50,000 bushels of wheat (the largest single shipment was 13,620 
‘bushels) boing shipped to France, borides ale, ber, ‘‘sucar,? canvas, salt 
fish, horses, oxen, sheep, and “‘provisions,’? Hardy, p. 863"; Cat, Put, Rolls, 
Henry ¥, IL, 138," 204,* 263," 271, 274, 275,* 326, 327," 387, 388, 390, 
421"; P.R.O., Issue Rolls, 638, mm. 5," 12, 14, 15,° 17; 640, mm. 3," 4, 
5, 8, 11," 18; 643, mm, 1, 5," 16,* 17, 18, 92; 645, mm, 1% 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 12; 646, mm. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8; 649, mm, 2; 652, mm, 1, 4, 14; 
665, mm. 2,7, 9, 11, 18, An asterisk signifles suipment for the royal house- 
kold. 
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the campaign, but it has been impossible to estimate 
either the needs of the army or the quantities supplied. 
Henry V’s contribution to English archery legislation 
was preliminary to the campaign of 1417. In October, 
1416, Parliament enacted that the patin makers be for- 
biddon to use ash for making clogs and patins lest the 
supply be consumed to the detriment of the fietchers who 
had always used that wood in making bows and arrows. 
To this the king consented on condition that the fletchers 
sell their ‘‘settes & plus aise et resonable price.’*" In the 
next month workmen were impressed to make 200,000 
arrow-heads.* This was followed in February, 1417, by 
writs to the sheriffs ordering them to take six wing 
feathers from every goose in their counties, paying a 
reasonable price for the same, and sending them to Lon- 
don by mid-March.” In that month a fletcher received 
commission to impress men of his ‘‘mistery’’ in prepara- 
tion for the expedition, with power to requisition sup- 
plies.° 

Probably this matériel wae intended primarily for the 
royal retinue only. Hach captain was responsible for the 
equipment of his company as well as for its provision- 
ing. Whether the king undertook to deal in arms as he 

* did in victuals is not known. Neither the treasurer of war 

nor the treasurer-general of Normandy appear to have 
handled any such business, nor are there any stray docu- 
ments to indicate it. On the other hand the existence of 
such a practice seems highly probable. Perhaps if we had 
the accounts of the master of ordnance such sales would 
appear. The only articles which would be handled in 

© Rot, Parl., TV, 103. 

88 Nov, 14, 1416, Cal, Pas, Rolle, Henry V, IT, 82. 

80 Feb, 10, 1417, Rymer, TX, 486, Lt might seem that this wes an unusual 
proceeding from the fact that 2 contemporary London chronicler takes 


ptina to montion it, Kingsford, F.W.R,, XXIX, 519. 
%° Maz, 26, 1417, Cal. Pat, Rotts, Henry V, II, 103. 
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largo quantities would be bows and arrows, especially the 
latter of which the supply must be constantly replenished. 
Such records as we have indicate this continuous replen- 
ishment of the supply of arrows, but, though the figures 
run into the thousands, it hardly seems possible that we 
have record of enough for some ten thousand archers. 
True there was no very considerable fighting during the 
whole campaign, so that only at the storming of Cacn and 
in the fighting about Rouen and Cherbourg can there have 
been any large expenditure. Furthermore there was al- 
ways the possibility of recovering a considerable quantity 
of the arrows shot after the battle was over.” 

In September, 1417, commissioners went out to requisi- 
tion bows, arrows, bow-strings, arrow-heads, cross-bows, 
et al., and to impress labor and transport for the same,*? 
while a new collection of goose feathers was made in 
certain counties." By October, a consignment was ready 
to be shipped to Caen, and another was in preparation 
in November ineluding a new order for 200,000 arrow- 
heads." With the beginning of spring came a new series 
of expenditures for matériel which continued until the 
death of Henry V."* That they stop then may be taken as 


#1Le Cachoux, Actes de te Chancellerie, etc, I, 148, tells how eortain man 
of Rouen were detailed to pick up arrows during a sortie, For similar action 
by the English archers at Poitiers see Chrosicon Goifridus le Baker, p. 150, 

82Gept. 1, 1417, Cal. Pat. Rolle, Henry F, II, 120. 

‘#88 Sept. 20, 1417, payment to messangera sent into Kent, Essex, Hertford, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Canterbury, Huntington, Bedford, and Buckingham, 
P.R.O,, Issue Roll 30, m, 12, 

Oct, 4, 1417, 20 marks paid for coffers to contain bows and arrows; 
Oct. 26, £23 63 8d for manufacture and transport of archers’ supplies, ibid. 
633, mm. 1.2, 

®Nov. 9, 1417, Cal, Pai. Botls, Henry V, U1, 144; Des. 87, £20 was 
paid out for arrow-heads, probably on this order, P.R.O,, Issue Boll 623, 
m, 9, In December, £135 was spent for bows and arrows, How many this 
would buy can be more or less grasped from the fact that in 1418, £34 
25 44 could buy 260 bows and 54,500 arrows, ibid, 636, m. 5. 

co Between Mareh 1, 1418, and July 17, 1422, we find expenditure from 
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another indication that the supply went to the royal 
household, which ceased to play the part of general head- 
quarters with the accession of the infant Henry VL" 
Something approaching the number of arrows bought can 
be estimated from the fact that a ‘“‘garba’’ (24 arrows) 
evidently cost a trifle more than 3d sterling.“ From this 
it appears that in 1418 there were bought for the king at 
least 150,000 arrows; that in 1419 this was considerably 
more than doubled (over 375,000); that in 1420, when 
there was very little fighting, but when, it may well be, 
the newly conquered castles were being munitioned, there 
was purchase of some 400,000 arrows, a figure which the 
campaign of 1421 raised to over 425,000. That these 
figures are not complete is clear from the fact that they 
cannot include computations from items of expenditure 
which do not specify the exact amount spent on arrows 
alone.” There is also reason for believing that the manu- 
facture of arrows was carried on in Normandy under 
royal direction. We have already seen fletchers impressed 
for the expedition, and in 1420 commissioners were sent 


the English exchequer of £446 18s 34 for-bows and arrows, £318 63 for 
bows alone, £325 1ée 44 for bow staves, £755 1s Sd for arrows, £343 35 2d 
for arrow-hends, £2 for sight grom of bow-strings, £286 4a for manufacture 
of bows and arrows—total £2457 2s 6d, P.R.O., Iseue Rolls, 633, mm. 16, 
18; 636, mm. 5, 7, 8 11, 155 638, mm. 1, 3, 10, 14, 15; 640, mm. 2, 7, 10, 
12, 13; 643, mm. 3, 4, 11, 21; 645, mm. 3, 10; 649, mm. 3, 9; 652, mm. 1, 
3, 12, 13, 21; 655, mm. 4, 6, 9, 13. Twica there are orders to the sheriffs to 
collect 1,190,000 gooso feathers for arrows (Doc. 1, 1418, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Howry ¥, UL, 178; July 16, 1420; P.2.0., Chane, Enroll, 271, m. 16). And 
twice there are orders for 400,000 arrow-heads (May 5, 1421, and Feb. 23, 
‘1422, Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry V, II, 384, 391). 

The iron and lances captured at Caen were turned over to the master 
of ordnance and the treasurer of the household, P.R.O., Bx. Acts. 187/14, 
t, ar. 

In PRO, Josue Roll 636, m, 5, under May 13, 1418, we find 2106 
garbaa of arrows purchased for £27 198. 

«© P.R.O,, Issue Rolls, 638, mm. 16, 18; 643, m, 21; 652, mm, 12, 18; 
055, m. 6, 
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out to secure men ‘‘non soldarios’? to make arrows." On 
the other hand, in all the records of payments contained 
in the four accounts which we have, there are only two 
instances recording the issnance of munitions, in these 
cases bows and arrows, to castle captains in lieu of wages 
in money.” From this it would appear that the custom 
was not common. After the treaty of Troyes Henry ad- 
dressed himself to the French master of arbalesters in 
regard to munitions, but it is notable that things per- 
taining to archery are scarce on the list of matériel found 
at Paris. A few thousand arrows are all that appear, with 
indications that the cost of manufacture was much higher 
than in England.” 

The ‘‘Ordnance Department” was headed by the king’s 
clerk of ordnance, an official attached to ‘‘headquarters’” 
who supervised the artillery. It was to his account that 
the English exchequer issued funds expended in England 
for guns, saltpeter, sea-coal, sulphur, and gunpowder, 
and the cost of transporting the same to Normandy.” 
Caen appears to have been an artillery depot, whither 
stores from England came" and were deposited in the 

Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.360, 

11 These were to Ogart, captain of Vire, and Fastolf, captain of Alen- 
gon and Freanay-le-Vieomte, Bib. Nat, fr. 4485, p. 130. For the French 
thore is record of sevoral iseucs of arms to the count 4’Aumlle without any 
indieation of value, Hist. d’Horcourt, Preuves, TV, 10845. 

7 Chastellain, Chronique (Lettynhova od.), I, 189, note 1. See also p. 
199, nate 1, Arrows are quoted at 8 s. p. the dozen. This is equivalant to 2 
storling. In England « dozen arrows cost three half poncs. In the rocsipts 
for matériel given by the count d’Auméle to the dauphin’s master of 
artillery the presenes of bows and arrows in considerable quantity 1s 
notable, and may indicate an attempt to adopt English methods of war- 
fare, Hist. d’Harcourt, Prevves, TV, 1685. 

chee issues are continuous throughout Henry V's tins, PR.O., Taue 
Eolls, 624, mm. 7, 8, 14; 650, mm, 4, 6, 18; 683, mm. 1, 4, 18, 16, 18; 636, 
mm. 1, 4, 5, 7 9, 10, 14; 638, mm. 1, 2, 8, 5, 8, 10, 15; 640, mm. 2 3, 
6, 8, 14, 15; 643, mm. 1, 8, 17, 19; 645, mm. 3, 4, 5, 8, 11; 646, mm. 1, 
8; 649, mm. 8, 5,12, 14; 852, mm. 2, 6, 10, 14; 656, mm. 7, 18. 

14 For a shipment made in the fall of 1418 see iid, 686, m. 14, 
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‘‘ordnance house’? until wanted by the king. In the neigh- 
borhood were the quarries which the king had reserved to 
himself for making gun-stones, as well as for providing 
material for fortifications. At Rouen the English 
probably found an arsenal connected with the navy yard 
which the French kings had there. This they continued, 
and very early in the conquest wo find royal officials buy- 
ing iron which was probably intended for cannon,” Other 
artillery was also handled there, for we learn of six ar- 
balests being sent to Rouen to be refitted."* The following 
letters may illustrate more vividly the working of this 
department. 


“By the Kyng”* 

“Trusty and wellbeloved We grete you wel:—And for- 
asmuche as We have understande yat oure grete gonnes 
at Caen may nat be brought doun to ye water ayde to be 
shipped in ye vessell yat we sent yider yrfore, We wol 
and charge yow yat ye doo sende unto us agein oure said 
vessell charged wiy ye lij. M1 yren for ye whiche we 
wrote unto yow late by oure letters under oure privie 
seel and as many gonnestones of yo grettest sort yat lyon 
upon ye wharf yere as our said vessell may resonnably 
bere And also al ye see col yat was last in John du pont 
is howse in Caon cleped ye howse of oure ordennance, 
And yat yis be hasted as we trust unto yow. Geven under 
oure signet in oure towne of Mantes ye XXVI day of 
October.”? 

. Shiryngton™ 

“By the King”? 

“(Trusty and welbeloved We wol and charge yow that 

"6 Roles de Bréquigny 128, 

16De Ia Roncitze, Histoire de la morine francaise, TT, passim, 

+7 Bib, de Rouen, ¥ 29, tome IT, no. 15. 


fat, fr. 26044, no. 5745. 
, fr, 26043, no, 5439. This letter is probably of 1420, 
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anoon thees oure lettres seen ye ordonnie to sende in al 
haste to oure coffrers at Ronen X M | iren of oure iren 
that is at oure toun of Caen and failleth not thereof in 
no wyse. 

“Geven under oure signet in oure oost. at Saint faron 
beside Meaulx the XI day of fervier.’"* 


“<By the Kyng”’ 

“Trusty and welbeloved We wol and charge yow yat 
in al ye hast ye may ye sende unto our cofrer to Rouen 
all ye gonne stoones yat been at oure tounes of Caen and 
Hareflear wiy al yo salt pietre, cole, and brymstoon yat 
is at Harefien, And also sendeth yider ye X M1 iryn like 
as we have geven yow in charge tofore this tyme. And 
yat ye faille nat hereof in no wyse. Geven under oure 
signet in oure ost at ye toun of Meaulx ye XVIII day of 
Marche.’ 


Repeatedly commissions were issued for both England 
and Normandy authorizing the impressment of carpen- 
ters to make engines of war or to build carts for carrying 
cannon, or stone-cutters and masons to make gun-stones, 
or tailors for the king’s tents, and giving power to requisi- 
tion all necessary supplies.” The use of those mon in the 
field is illustrated by the retinue of Robert Cottes, 
‘maistre des ordonnances de l’artillerie de mons, le 
Regent,’? who took with him to the siege of Le Crotoy, 
two masons and six carpenters, in addition to his can- 
noneers, presumably to construct, set up, and repair, 
siege engines." On the whole one gets an impression of 
considerable activity. 

With the organization of a Norman administrative 

© Bib, Nat, fr. 26044, no, 5700, 

8 Bib. Nut., fr. 26044, no. 5712. 

*2 Hardy, pp. 262-4; Cal. Norm, Rolle, 41.716, 42.827; Col. Pat. Rolls, 
Honry V, Uf, 183, 184, 186, 140, 141, 148, 200, 208, 262, 268, 269, 270, 329, 
346, 387, 801, 421, 422, #8Bib, Nat, fr, 26046, no. 66, 
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machine the requisitioning and transport could be per- 
formed by local officials. If gun-stones were to be shipped 
from Caen to Rouen in 1418 the king’s clerk of ordnance 
hired the shipping and collected the costs from the re- 
ceveur-general who acted under orders from the president 
of the exchequer.” If an expedition was to be made, the 
vicomtes received orders to provide wagons, harness, and 
carpenters, paying for tho same out of their receipts.** 
They in turn sent out their sergents to collect the things 
required." Evidently orders for such actions had to come 
from the central authority, for when the bailli of Gisors, 
on his own responsibility, employed river transport for 
munitions, his vicomte refused to pay the bill until or- 
dered to do so by Bedford." Lastly it appears to have 
been the vicomte’s business to provide artillery for 
castles in his vicomté," though here too they were prob- 
ably acting on orders from the central administration.” 

The repair of fortifications was similarly directed for 
such places as remained under immediate royal control. 
It will be remembered that at Argentan, Bayeux, Caen, 
Carentan, Evreux, Palaise, Gisors, Lisieux, Louviers, 
Mantes, Montivilliers, Rouen, and Vire the local authori- 
ties had been empowered to levy tariffs on beverages for 
the maintenance of the fortifications. The collection and 


4 Aug. 14, 1418, vidimus of « receipt for 201, t,, Archives du Calvados, 
¥ Fonds Danquin, Série Caen. #5 Luce, I, 146, p. j. XXXL, 

86 Bept. 15, 1424, receipt by tho sorgent of Caen of 100 s. t., expenses 
“<aavoir pourveu et assemble do pluscurs villages en Indicts ville de Caen 
Pluseure gens charetiers, charettes ot chevaulx qui ont conduite et menes de 
Caen es parties d’Argathen une certaine bombarde avecques ploseurs pierres 
de canon ot aultre abillaments de guerre,”’ Bib. Nat., fr. 26047, no. 314. 

it. Mus., Add. Ch. 7838. 

88 Artillery for Vornon bought by tho viesmts of Gisore, Bib. Nat, fr. 
26048, no, 5503; same for Pont de 1’Arche bought by the viecmte of Pont 
de l’Arehe, ibid, 26044, no, 5745. 

50 All the castles which surrendered expressly agreed to leave their 
artillery intact, 
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expenditure of this income remained in local hands, sub- 
ject merely to an auditing of accounts by the king’s offi- 
ciala*° Even without these royal licenses it was evidently 
the city’s duty to keep the defenses in repair. It would 
seem, however, that the castles were under official care, 
for we find the vicomte of Carentan in 1420 ordered to 
repair ‘‘le mantelet ou petit muret estant entour le chastel 
du dit licu de Carentan, pour la sauve-garde d'icelui 
chastle,’’* and in 1422 the treasurer of war made pay- 
ments for the new castle at Rouen,” while at Gisors there 
is an order to the bailli to hire workmen ‘‘ad faciendum 
le Bolwerke de Gisors et ad reparandum fortificationes 
et mundandum fossata.’”* Elsewhere also the care of 
fortifications fell upon the royal officials, acting on orders 
from the king. 


“By ye Kyng” 

““Trusty and weel beloved we grete yow weel and for 
as muche as we have understoude be youre lettre to us 
sent desiringe to wite if yee sholde ordeine masons and 
carpenters for repairement of oure castel of Pountorson, 
wherfore we wal and charge yow yat yo ordoine that hit 
be repared and amended as weel as ye two Toures at ye 
bragge, and hasteth yat hit were doon, and we have cer- 
tiffied our Cosin of Suffolk how yat wee have charged yow 
ther with, and also we have charged our forseid Cosin yat 
ye gouvernaunee of Averance and of ye contree yer a 
boute be amended, and god have yow in his kepynge. 
Given under our signet at our town of Seint Albon ye 
XXVII day of ffeverer.’* 

0 Vide supra, p. 172, espesially the reference to Archives Muvicipales de 
Lisieux, OCI. 

9119 Chuuteor de Pontaumont, Histoire de la aitle da Carentan (Pazis, 
1898), p. 105. #2P.R.O,, For. Accts, 69, m, Hre, 

#2Roles de Bréquigny 634; seo alao P.R.O., Ex, Acets. 50/1, 51/9. 

%6 This letter is of 1421, Bib, Nat,, latin nouv, acq, 2344, no, 21, See also 
Hunger, Quelques Actes, TIT, 82, no. 44. 
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Costs might be paid by the treasurer-goneral direetly,”* 
by the vicomtes,” the receveurs,” or the officers of the 
gabelle,"* from their respective receipts. Then again this 
expense might be met by a special local levy. In Cou- 
tances, for instance, the bailli of Cotentin was directed 
to collect contributions from the chitellenie and vicomté 
to repair the town fortifications, summoning the notables 
to advise him as to ways and means for making the re- 
pairs and for levying the contributions, but this was not 
to become a precedent.” At Bec the abbey had to tax its 
tenants half a florin per acre, and at another time, by 
special grant from the king, 12d per man per month, for 
fortifying the place. Whon repairs of this sort were 
finished specially commissioned inspectors, usually the 
captains of the places repaired, visited and examined the 
same, and reported.'* 

As for secret service, we can scarcely say more than 
that there was one. How extensive it was or how efficient 
still remains very much of a secret. It seems safe to as- 
sume that the frontier captains kept up a continuous spy- 
ing, for we find the captain of Calais asking for £100 a 
year for “espial” for the safeguard of that town.’ 
During his campaigns Henry used these Calais spies to 
find out the French intentions in Picardy.’ The treas- 

© P.RO., Bx. Aceis,, 187/14, f. 25; 188/7, f. 25v0, 267, 

% Hunger, wt supra, or Brit, Mus, Add. Ch. 7930, 

es Bib, Nat, fr. 4486, pp. 151-2. 

9 Jan, 20, 1421, Roles do Bréquigny 920. 

400 Chronique de Bec, p. 145. 

ai F, Liard, Domfront pendant a guerre de Cent Ane de 1987 @ 1453 
(Demfront, 1884), p. 83; Hunger, TIT, 72. These may have given orders 
‘to the local officials for making expenditures, Frit. Mus, Add, Ch. 7030, 
For records of repairs seo P.RO., Bx. Actts, 48/7, 43/8; Brit, Mus, Add 
‘Oh, 10950; Bib, Nat, fr. 26043, no, 6483; fr. 26044, no. 5613; tr. 26046, 
‘nos, 15, 80, 62, 155, 186; L4on Puiseux, ‘Note sur un fragment de regiatre 
au receveur de 1a ville de Caen au XVe sidele”? (Bulletin de la Soctété des 
Antiquaires de Normandie, I, 60, Cacx, 1860), pp. 74-78. 

102 Proceedings, TI, 210, note, 308 Tid, pp. 848-4. 
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urer-general's accounts show expenditures for spying. 
Finally Sir John Assheton, bailli of Cotentin, in 1420 
mentions one, Piket and his wife who ‘‘bien floghen out 
of Aungers unto Kochell, for feer of the Dolfyn, for he 
hade sende to Aungers, for to have arrested Pyket.”’ 
Statements which Sir John follows with a description of 
conditions at Angers, from all of which it would seem 
that Pikot and wife were English secret agents supplying 
information to the bailli of Cotentin.° Advance informa- 
tion concerning the preparation of raids northward from 
Maine seems to have reached the English in Normandy, 
perhaps through spies.’ Beyond these few facts no more 
ean be said. 

3¢¢ P.R.O,, Ex, Acets,, 187/14, 8100; 188/7, £, 81v0, 

168 Réles de Bréquigny 1376. For a spy at Mont St, Michel, vide infra, 

B14. 

Pie Fide infra, pp. 270, 274, 285, 291, 313. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THE CONQUEST DEFENDED—FROM THE 
MURDER OF MONTEREAU TO THE 
BATTLE OF VERNEUIL, 1419-1424 


For a short period following the murder of Montereau, 
Dauphinois fortunes seomed to give promise of being 
about to enter upon a series of successes. The elimina- 
tion of John the Fearless momentarily demoralized the 
Burgundians. Shortly after that event, despite the Eng- 
lish fleets, arrived a Scottish army 6000 strong under 
Buchan and Wigton. Scarcely had these forces reached 
France when preparations were begun to bring over 
another contingent.’ The Seine fortresses above Paris re- 
maining in Armagnac hands, with Dreux ond Meaux, 
seriously threatened the capital. From Dreux the garri- 
son raided north of the Seine, liberating Ambrose de 
Loré from Creisy® and even attempting a coup de main 
at Mantes ;* from Meaux the French ravaged the environs 
of Paris, seizing provisions, killing, burning, and out- 
raging.‘ Border warfare with the Burgundians along the 
frontiers of Blois was favorable to the dauphin’s men.* 

1 De Beaueourt, Histoire de Charles VIL, I, 320, 381, note 7, 832-8, 

2 April 8, 1480, Journal d'un Bourgeois, p. 17; Jouvenel des Ursins, 
p- 558, 

®Grave, p. 320, records one for 1420 which may very possitly be con 
nected with this April raid. 

‘4 Journal d'un Bourgeois, pp. 186, 148; A. Longnon, Poris pendant ta 
domination anglaise, 140-1486 (Paria, 1878), p. 18. 

One of Narbonne’s captains drove the Burgundisns from Iiliers, Bonne- 
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To the north Armagnac garrisons from Le Crotoy, Com- 
pigne, and Guise, not to mention smaller places, made 
communications between Paris and Flanders hazardous 
and harassed the English in Upper Normandy. Further- 
more the French still clung to Mont St. Michel and, 
emboldened no doubt by local suecesses, continued to 
direct attacks upon the English frontier along the main 
roads leading towards Avranches and Alengon, the re- 
gion most remote from English headquarters. Early in 
1420 they undertook a raid, but evidently did not get very 
far north nor accomplish much, for the authorities were 
alert.? 

Salisbury, king’s lieutenant in the southwest, was 
disposed to assume the offensive in defense of this fron- 
tier and met with considerable success, As a restraint 
upon the Mont a ‘‘bastille’? was erected at Ardevon,’ 
while a force of some ninety men occupied Tombelaine, 
at least temporarily.’ The dauphin replied by sending 


val, Voves, Sancheville, and Patay. Later in the year La Fert6-Villenenil 
‘was recovered. L’sbbo Marquis, ‘Te Dunois avant Jeanne d’Are, invasion 
Bourguigonno ot Anglaiso’? (Builotin de la SociSté Dunois, VI, 877 #., 
‘Cnsteaudua, 1890), p. 396, 

Jan, 27, 1420, there is mention of a mosenger sent by the bailli of 
Cotentin to Cherbourg and St. Sauvenr with lottera ‘touchans Tes nonvelles 
de cartain course et ehevaxehés que Ion disoit avoir esté ontroprinso & faire 
par leo Francois—atin de y meitre resislance,’? Delisle, $i. Sowvourte- 
Vicomte, p. 389, p. j., 248. The Indy of Farridres and certain of her people 
were carried off to Le Mans; Mar, 19, 1420, license to treat for their 
ransom was iasned, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 49.369, This Ferridres in probably the 
‘one south of Mortain. For partisan warfare im the northeast see A. La- 
Pierre, La guerre de Cent ans dans V'Argonne et le Retheleis (Sedan, 1900). 

7Dee. 24, 1419, orders to John Swinford to build and garrison a 
““bestille’* at Ardevon, Vautier, p. 136, 

SApril 1, 1420, mustor of John Neosofold with 24 men-ot-arms and 69 
archers at Tombelaine, Bib. Nat., fr. 25700, no. 784. This occupation may 
have been possible from the fact that ‘‘la riviér de Caynon (Couesuon) 
pasea ot courut lone temps entre le Monte et Tumbelains,’’ in this year, 
avidently before Mzy 1; Luea, T, 22. See also Etienna Dupont, ‘Tombelaine, 
Une Citadelle anglaiso ot ses bastilles en Franco pendant lw guerre de Cent 
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Aumile to assume command of the abbey fortress,’ 
whereupon the abbot who had already been preparing to 
submit to the conqueror,”* abandoned his monastery and 
went over to the English. Meanwhile the earl had been 
pushing southward from Alengon, retaking Ballon,’ 
Beaumont-le-Vicomte, Montfort-le-Rotrou,* and Fres- 
nay-le-Vicomte.'* When the French threatened to relieve 
Fresnay he sent a detachment against them which cut 
them up near Le Mans, drove them into that city, and re- 
turned with prisoners and rich booty." In his rear Eng- 
lish agents were re-establishing or strengthening Henry’s 


Ans.” Revue de Hretegne, XLII, 57 ff. (August 1909); soo expecially 
pp. 647. 9 Tuer, T, 22. 

20 Safe-conduet hod been issued him as onrly as May 9, 1419 (Col., 
41,775); another appears of July 28, 1420 (iDid., 42,374; also see 42.591). 
For his teasons for submitting see Deniffe, I, 75, no, 204, 

11 Feb. 28, 1420, abbé B. Charles, L’invasion anglaise dana le Maine 
(4427-1408) (Mamere, 1890), p. 94 quoting a fragment from a chronique 
de St, Vincent, 

32. Mar, 1, Sir Guy Bouteller was authorized to tako the castle into the 
king’s hands, Roles de Bréquigny 763, 

18Mar. 3, taken and burned, vide eupra, note 11, 

34 April 18, Triger, Une Forteresse de Maine, p. 87. 

18¢*Eodem anno, dominica, [la quadragesims, videlict Va nonss mareii 
fuarant congregati in civitate de Maunco, in comitatu de Mayne—XVM 
Franoi et Secti, profocturi ad comitem de Salysbury, qui lacuit in obsidione 
do castri et ville de Freney, ad debellandum eundem; quod innotult ei, Et 
tune comes Huntyndonfe et comes mariseallue, magister Nevyll, miles, 
domints Johannes Cornewayll, dominus John Lethe, milites, at ‘multi alii 
capitanei cam suis familiis numero TIT milinm Or oceurrerunt dictia Francia 
ot Scotis parnm a dicta civitate de Maunco, Intorfe:ti ibidom fucrunt 
Franch et Seoli numero TIM, et capti fueruat marescallus Francie, VI 
milites Seoti, Ve eotarmours, et ceiteros Francos fugaverunt in civitate 
prodieta de Maunea, inter quos Willelmos Douglas de Dounlsngrith (Dram- 
lanrig) miloa do Seoeia, fugit, et veaillum ejus captnm fuit, of oblatum in 
ecclesia Saucie Mario Rothomagensi, Et dieii Anglici ceporuxt totum aurum 
unde dieti fuerant Seoti vadiati, quorum quidem haboorunt in eofris XIX 
millis de coronis, et multe alia jocalia et bona multa; et de Anglicis tantum 
‘trea oceiei fuerunt, et non plures. Renedietus Denst?? F. Michel, Les Heossiag 
on Franco, too Frangais on Ecosse (2 vols., London, 1862), I, 118, note 1, 
quoting '‘Histcria policronica,’* Bodleian, Digby 201, f. 281re, The year 
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authority.* The end of spring found the frontier pushed 
back to Le Mans and Ste. Suzanne." 

The Breton situation also served as a check upon the 
dauphin in the west, for John V, openly favorable to 
Henry, had had a truce with the English since November, 
1417, and was suspected of being in secret alliance with 
them. Furthermore, on December 9, 1419, he concluded 
a truce with Philip of Burgundy just when the latter was 
entering the English alliance* He was permitting the 
invaders to draw provisions from his realm, he had for- 
bidden his subjects to serve the dauphin, he had at- 
tempted to prevent the Scots from landing, and he had 
seized the opportunity afforded by the war to encroach 
on the duke of Alencgon’s possessions.” To check this 
hostility the regent turned to the Penthiavre, the rep- 
resentatives of the rival house of Blois, who, however, 
were then at peace with the ducal house. Under French 
stimulation they treacherously seized and imprisoned 


given is 1421 but it was in 1420 that the second Sunday in Leat came on 
March 8. Walsingham, Historia Anglicara, 11, 331, gives the date ax May 
16, 1420, Con tho month and duy be a copyint’s error? The earlier date is 
more in accord with the other dates of Salisbury’s operations, Jouvenel des 
Ureins, p. 546, puts this incident in 1418 which only serves to illustrate 
how unreliable he is for the chronology of border warfare. Tt was the 
marshal do Bieax whe was takon, 

1 Feb, 1420, letter of Bir John Denis, late liouteaant of Essay, and 
Robert Croseby, late constable of Eesay, to the treasurer-general saying 
that they had received his orders to make inquiry about certain men who 
‘wore taking towne and receiving men into obedionce throughout the bailliage 
of Alongon, They reply that they aro too busy to do this, but that they know 
thst Walter Hampton, commissioner of the eatl of Mareh, and John New- 
ton, esq, are going about taking allegiances and occupying towns, Brit. 
‘Mun, Add. Ch. 285, 

4 On May 10, 1420, thero was a successful sortic from Le Mans against 
the English, Charles, op. cit., p. 25, Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 558, mentions 
Ste, Sazanne as the castle nearest the English, 

14 De Beaueourt, I, 202, note 2. 

19Mar. 16, 1420, the dauphin to tho Penthidvre, Comeau, Richenont, 
appendix XIV, pp. 494-0, 
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Duke John on February 13, 1420. But if the French 
government hoped to secure a hold on Brittany similar 
to that enjoyed by Henry through his possession of 
Arthur of Richemont and Jeanne of Navarre, widow of 
Henry IV,” respectively brother and mother of the duke, 
it was disappointed. The Breton duchess immediately 
undertook with vigor to regain her husband by force* 
and waged successful war upon the Penthiévre until in 
July they gave in their submission.” In the course of the 
struggle the Bretons appealed to Salisbury, then at 
Argentan, and to Henry, for military aid®* and Riche- 
mont’s release. Henry, however, with the treaty of Troyes 
just coneluded, felt too confident to accede to these re- 
quests without compensation, hoping by negotiation to 
secure Breton recognition of the treaty and possibly 
active support in the field. The liberation of Duke John on 
July 5, 1420, forced him to grant Richemont a temporary 
release,“ while negotiations continued with a view to ob- 
taining Breton adherence to the treaty of Troyes. 
As for conditions on the southwestern frontier, there 
is a report from the bailli of Cotentin for June 15, 1420. 
In it that official wrote that Aumile had left Mont St. 


20The former had been captured at Agincourt, G. Gruel, Chronique 
Arthur de Richemont, connétatle de France, duc de Bretagne, 1299-1468 
(A. le Vavastour, editor, Société de 1’Histoirs de France, Paris, 1890), p. 
118. Tho latter had been arrested in England in the fall of 1419 charged 
with sorcery dizected against the king, Kot. Parl, TV, 118; Devon Tesnas, 
P 363, 2 Morice, Prouves, II, 1008-16. 

22See J, Trovédy, ‘‘Attentats des Penthidvre contre le Dus Jean V 
(1420-1482),"” Revwe de Bretagne, XXXIX, 818; XL, 109-221; XLI, 
140 (1908-9). 4 

28 June 97, 1420, the duke’s socretary to Henry, writing from Honflour, 
J. J. Champollion-Figeac, Lettres des rois, reines, e¢ autres personneges 
Ges cours de France et d’dngleterre, deputs Lows VIE jusqu’a Hent IF 
(2 vols, Paris, 1839-47), TE, 381, 

24 For a French idea of Henry’s state of mind, see the speech put into 
the king’s mouth in his reply to the Breton ambassadors, Bouchart, Grand 
Chson., £177, Bymer, X, 8. 
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Michel garrisoned by only a hundred men and straitened 
for wood and water so that the French “myght abide 
noon gret distresse and sege were layde about yaim.” 
The war with the Penthiévre had drawn the Bretons 
from the Norman frontier, He had had no news of any 
“‘styrringe of the frensch men to Costantin ward,’* the 
country was pacified, Angers was stripped of defenders, 
and the populace in the intervening region would weleome 
the English as a relief from the dauphin’s men.* Evi- 
dently the bailli hoped for orders to advance southward, 
and the dauphin apparently expected such an attack,” 
but Henry was elsewhere engaged, utilizing his forces 
against Melun and leaving the border authorities to re- 
main on the defensive.” 

In tho east during 1420 the Anglo Burgundian allies 
oceupied the strongholds along the Yonne and the Seine, 
stationing L’Isle-Adam at Joigny to hold the frontier.” 
Here the Dauphinois made themselves troublesome by 
recapturing Villeneuve-le-Roi, from which the transport 
of provisions from the upper Seine valley to Paris could 
be hindered. L’I[sle-Adam attempted to regain the place, 
but on the arrival, January 29, 1421, of a French force 
under William de Chaumont and the vicomte of Nar- 
bonne, and the receipt of rumors that the dauphin had 
hastily dispatched over a thousand men to garrison the 


25 Ellis (1, 74) dates this report 1419, Boles de Bréquigny 1876 pute it 
in 1421, That it is 1420 appeara from its allusion to the war of the Pen- 
thigvre which had not broken out in June, 1419, and was over in July, 
140, and from an allusion to the abbot of the Mont having applied for a 
safe-conduct to come into obedience, By Mar. 26, 1421, the latter had 
sworn allegianee, for on that date Eenry appointed him one of the con- 
sorvators of the Breton truce, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.412, 

20 Avg. 25, 1420, he gavo orders to prepare Poitou for defense, Ord, 
XII, 286. 

#T Aug. 24. 1490, lotter of Suffolk setting forth what he has done ‘pour 
Ja tuission et defence de Ja ville d’Avrenches devant laquelle lendison 
vonir les adnemis,’? Bib. Nat, fr. 26043, no. 5547, 28 Monatrelet, IV, 8. 
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town, he burned his camp, abandoned his wagon train, 
and withdrew again to Joigny. Lionel de Bourncville, sent 
to supersede Li'Isle-Adam, merely raided into the upper 
Aube valley and distributed his men in garrisons at 
Chartres and places in France from whenee they raided 
Beauce as far as the forest of Orleans.” 

Meanwhile, early in 1421, Henry had returned to Eng- 
land, and his lieutenant, Thomas, duke of Clarence, in- 
tending possibly to prevent a Franco-Scottish invasion 
of Normandy by attacking the enemy in Anjou,’ ad- 
vanced southward, presumably from Alencon. Avoiding 
Le Mans by crossing the Huisne at Pont de Gennes," he 
struck at Angers, The towns along the Loire prepared to 
defend themselves.” The regent’s government sent troops 
to threaten the English retreat.” Angers, in the mean- 
time, had beaten off the invaders, and Clarence being 
unprepared for a siege in hostile country so far from his 
base, withdrew to Beanfort. Here on March 23, 1421, from 
captured foragers, he learned that Buchan and Lafayette 
were at Baugé, The English numbered about 1500 men 
of all sorts.* Seleeting 150 of those best mounted and 
armed, Clarence rode off to surprise the French before 
they became aware of his presence, leaving Salishury 
and the remainder of the foree at Beaufort. The scheme 

% Ibid, p. 35, ‘Le Livro des Trahisons,"? pp, 181-4; lettor of the 
Avmaguae cuplains, Jan, 89, 1421; de Beaueourt, I, 454, p. j. XVII; 
Cousinot, p. 155. 

29 This is the opinion of Chastellain, Chronique, I, 223. 

31 Charles, Invasion Anglais, p. 25, 

%= Blois sent an agent into Anjou ‘‘(pour) savoir la commire doe 
Anglois—affin de savoir qu’il serait & faire poor 1a seuret6 dee villes et 
pais de mondit seigneur le due (d’Orleans);"” A. Joubert, Documents 
tnddite eur lo Guerre de Cont Ane (Angers, 1890), p. 8 

48 Danphin to Tours, Maz. £0, 1491, Luzarche, p. 25. 

This is the estimate of the offielal French dispatch, published in A. 
Lecoy de La Marche, Le Roi Kené, ea vie, son administration, tes travaua 
artistiques et littéraires (2 vols, Paris, 1875), I, 38, note 1. 
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was over-bold and met with complete and disastrous 
failure. The duke and many English noblemen were killed 
or captured.” The French did attempt to take Clarence 
alive as a means of regaining some of the Agincourt 
prisoners, but he fell in the mélée.** When Salisbury ap- 
peared with the major-part of the English expedition the 
French withdrew across the Loire” leaving their enemies 
to fall back via La Fléche and Le Mans into Normandy.* 

Although strategically insignificant, the moral offect of 
this encounter was enormous. The death or capture of an 
English duke and five earls broke the spell of Agincourt. 
Most extravagant rumors of English losses spread 
through southern France into Tialy." At Paris the gov- 
ernment called upon all officials to renew their allegiance 
to the treaty of Troyes, and suspects, including [y’Tsle- 
Adam, were arrested by Exeter, the English lieutenant.” 
To Reims and other towns Charles VI wrote urging them 
to remain faithful and to be on their guard against false 
rumors and surprise attacks, minimizing the battle, and 


35 Bee the list in Williams, Geato, p. 274. Popular opinion in England 
said the day was lost ‘‘by cause they wolde nott teke with hem archers, 
Dut thought to have doo with the ffrenshmen then self wythoute hem. And 
yet whan he was slayne tho archors come and rescued the body of the 
Duke, which they wold have carled with hem, god have mercy a pon his 
souls, he was  velyant man,’ Brit, Mus, Cottonian MSS. Clendins A 
‘VIII, £. 10¥9. 

48 Cousinot, p. 180; Joubert, ut supra. 

9 Monsirelet, IV, 39; Cordeliers, p. 203; Hellot, ‘Chron. d’un bour- 
geols de Vernueil,”’ p, 222; Walsingham, Hist. Angl., II, 339. 

38 Jean de Bourdigné, Chronique d’Anjou et du Meine, avec un avant 
propos de M. le comte de Quatredarbes, et des notes par M. Godard- 
Foultricr (Angers, 1842), p. 142. For this campaign in general see @éd., 
pp. 141-2; Jouvenel des Ureins, pp. 5¢4-3; Fenin, pp. 153-5; Journal 2’un 
‘Bourgeois, p. 151-2; Elmham, chapter 114. 

8® Morosini, IT, 202-8, notes 4-6; 204-5, 210-15, 

46 Fauquembergue, IT, 14-5, 17-8; Monstrolet, IV, 37. Subsequently re- 
Jeaved, L’Tsle-Adam waa rewarded by Bedford with fiefs in Picardy con- 
fiseated from Jacques a’Hareourt aud valued at 4000 1, t. yearly income, 
Hint, d'Harcourt, Preunes, TV, 2147. 
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promising that Henry ond Philip of Burgundy would 
soon take the field with strong powers. 

The value of the victory became evident in the follow- 
ing months, during which the dauphin was negotiating 
with the estates for money and with Brittany for military 
support, Both sides had been bidding for the Breton 
alliance, and an English embassy had been with the duke 
since the middle of February.” But after the battle it be- 
came obvious to Henry that further negotiation, for the 
moment, was futile." The Breton estates favored the 
French allianee,« and even before a treaty was formally 
concluded, Richard of Brittany, the duke’s brother, had 
joimed the dauphin at Le Mans with 2000 mon, At Sablé 
on May 8, 1421, a Franco-Breton alliance was signed. 
The Breton contingent was eventually increased to 4000 
men-at-arms and 1500 archers.*” 

To obtain money both sides were confiscating the 
property of the opposing partisans,“ but for the regent 
this was insufficient. Early in 1421 he called together the 
notables at Selles and upon their advice assembled the 
estates genoral at Clermont in Auvergne on May first.!? 
‘To the request from the archbishop of Bourges, speaking 
for the dauphin, for 1,200,000 1. t. to pay the ‘‘belle et 
notable compaignie de gens d’armes et de trait’? with 
which Charles was about to take the field, the deputies 

#1 April 7, 1491, Le Cabinet Historique, I, 59. 

«2 Commissionad Fob. 12, 1491, Cal. Fr. Rolls, 44.622. 

49The mission lasted from Feb. 18 until April 7, Deprez, p. 80, no. 600. 

+ Bouchart, f, 181. 

« May 5, 1421; de Beaueourt, I, 486, p. j. XX. 

48Morica, Prouves, IT, 1091, 4 Bib. Nat., fr, 26044, nos, 5870-5672, 

44 Jan, 8, 1421, ordonzance of Charles VI against the Armagnacs; Ord, 
‘XI, 113. In March, 1423, there is mention of a special commission “‘ad 
recipiendum eonfigcationes et forefacturas,’” Bib. de Rouen, Cell. Leber 
5870, t. TIL. £, 22700, 

49 Feb, 8, 1431, Dauphin to Lyons, A. Thomas, “Lex tats Genersur 
sous Charles VII,” Le Cabinet Historique, XXTY3, 212, 
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responded with a grant of 100,000 1. t. from the clergy 
and 700,000 1. t. from the laity of Languedoil. They ac- 
companied thie grant with the request that Normandy, 
when recovered, be spared from pillage, that the abuses 
practised by the garrisons of Auvergne be remedied, and 
that the men-at-arms be restrained from living on ‘‘le 
povre peuple." As in former years the government 
anticipated this income by extensive borrowing to mect 
current expenses, pledging the demesne as security.** 
During these weeks the military situation developed 
slowly, waiting, on one side upon diplomacy and finance, 
on the other upon King Henry’s return to the continent 
with a new army. Salisbury with the Anglo-Norman 
forces barred a French advance into Normandy from Le 
Mans, where were the dauphin’s headquarters, and for 


SoCharles de Grandmaison, ‘Nouveaux docamente eur les State Gen- 
eraux du XVé sidcle’? (Bulletin de la Sociéts Archéclogique de Touraine, 
TY, 139-05, Tours, 1879), pp. 147, 149-51; de Beaueourt, TI, 458, pj. XXII. 
Buch complaints were not new. On Jan. 21, 1421 Orleans sent a deputation 
to the dauphin ‘‘luy requérir commant 1’en ne prist ntlz Iaboureurs ot 
nulz chevaulx et que marehandise sa povst faire senrement et qu'il feist 
deffendre & gens d’armes qu’ils ne meffeiscent aucunement ne A marchant, 
ne A Iaboureur, sur peine de la hart,’? Villaret, ‘Campagnes des Anglais 
ete.’ p. 4, note 1, quoting Archives munieipales ‘Orleans, OC651, mand. 
53. For depredations by the Scots see Ta Semaine du Fiddle (19th year, no. 
13, Le Mans, 1861), p. 200, Chiteaudun made a present to two officials 
“‘pour leur peine d’avoir fait yuider les gens d’srmes qui destruisolent 
tout le pais ot embloient le bestail et le vendoient,”” Merlet, p. 15. Sea 
also Béles do Bréquigny 1376. 

51 April 8, 1421, the monks of Mont St. Michel losmed 3000 1. t. to 
AumAle, Luce, Chron. I, 108, p. j. KI. For the expense of transporting the 
earls of Douglas and Mar with a new Scottish army the regent borrowed, 
in April, 1421, 13,000 éeus dor from the governor of La Rochelle, who eom- 
manded the transport fleet, and from two others. This same governor ad- 
vanced 19,000 Sous moro for victualling the chips and covering the loss 
during two previous voyages to Scotland of six large ships, The first loan 
‘was repaid in 1424. The total borrowed from these three men was 36,000 
éeus, for some of which the erown jewels were pledged, Arch. Nat. J 183, 
nos. 136-141; Perceval do Cagny, p. 123. May 30, 1421, loan of 10,009 1. t. 
‘was solicited from Lyons, de Beaucourt, T, 458, p. j. XXII. 
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over two months, apparently, the two forces faced each 
other in this region in constant expectation of a clash. 
It may be that the Armagnacs pushed to within sight of 
Alongon but without accomplishing anything.“ Despite 
Clarence’s defeat the French captains still preferred to 
try their strongth against the Burgundians rather than 
the English. Consequently they advanced northeastward 
from Le Mans against Chartres, the occupation of which 
would relieve Dreux from isolation and threaten Paris. 
Between June 10 (1) and June 25 they occupied or cap- 
tured Montmirail, Boisruffm, Beaumont-les-Autels, Vil- 
lebon, Nogent-le-Roi,* Maurepas, Tillires, and Gallar- 
don," recovered most of Beance, and besieged Chartres.* 
Simultaneously the Dreux garrison made an incursion 
into Normandy and captured Bee.” 


8 April 7, 1421, Charles VI wrote ‘et da prasent oat Iermeé ensemble 
soubz eau cousin de Salesbery.—Il est & pensor que de co pourrios ostre 
troubles’; Le Cabinet Historique, T, 60. May 5, Jean Caille, elf of Lyons 
wrote home from Le Mans that the English ware only twelve miles away, 
and that 2 clash was expected soon, de Beaucourt, I, 455, p. j. XX. Under 
May 16 is the entry ‘‘dominus nostor reganm Rogens, eum exorcitu suo est 
in hoc eivitate (Le Mans) hospitatus, profecturus in Normanniam contra 
Anglicos,”’ Charles, Invasion Anglats, p. 30, quoting Archives de la Sarthe, 
G18 £. 46y0, 

{8 Monatralet, TV, 40, His aceamt of Salisbury ’s being driven buck to 
Bee wounds very much like # vonfused talo of subsequent events, 

4 Tune 20, 1421, Fauquembergue, II, 20, 

*5‘nos dites enemis vindrent devant nostre ville et tour de Galardon 
Jaquelle par fores et violence prinrent et y firent plusents grans et exormes 
maulx aux habitans icelle,’? Arch, Nat,, JJ 172, no, 478, ‘la Roy do Franco 
se mist sum ot ala & Gallardon et le print d’assmult et fsb copper In teste 
eu ceppitaine nomms le Houcellier,’’ Bib, Nat, fr. nouv. seq. 4518, £, 
26 v0; Johannis de Fordua, Scotochronicon Genuinum (Thomes Hearne, 
eilitor, § vols., Oxford, 1722), pp. 1218-19. 

s*Poreevel de Cagny, pp. 1212; St. Donic, VI, 462-4; Luzarcho, pp. 
87-40; de Beaucourt, I, 461, p, j. XXIV; Hellot, Chron. d’un bourg. de 
‘Vemn.,’? p, 282, 

«2 June 13, 1421, Chronique de Bec, p. 90; chanoine Porée, Histoire de 
VAbbaye du Bec (2 vols, Evreux, 1901), II, 183, note 2; H. Doniflo, Le 
doaotation des eptises, monastires ct dpituws en France pondont ta guerre 
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This French movement against Chartres loft Salisbury 
free to strike at Anjou, which he promptly did. By June 
14 he had made a foray as far south as Angers, returning 
with “the fareste and gretteste Prey of Bestes, as alle 
the seiden that saw hem, that evre they saw,’’ after an 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Chiteau-Gontier by 
treason and surprise. ‘‘ And trewly,”’ he wrote the king, 
“we were afore diverse Places, that what Time hit liketh 
zow to sette on hem, or to commaunde any other Man to 
sette on hem, they be nat able, with Goddes Grace, to holde 
ajenst zow no whyle.’”” News from Bee, however, called 
Salisbury from the Angevin frontier. By the time he 
reached the abbey the neighboring garrisons had re- 
covered it, but the incident impressed upon the earl the 
need for more strongly guarding the regions now threat- 
ened by the enemy, so he took up a new position on the 
frontier of the Chartrain. 

By this time Henry had returned to France. In the 
course of six months Bnglish prestige had been shaken 
and the possession of Normandy and Paris threatened in 
a manner which might become serious. In addition to the 
douphin’s operations in the south, there were annoying 
activities on the part of the Armagnac captains in the 
Somme and Aisne valleys. Although isolated from the 
regent’s forces south of the Loire, such captains as 
Jacques d'Harcourt at Le Crotoy, the sieur d’Offemont, 
La Hire, and Poton de Saintrailles, carried on a warfare 
of raids and surprises, which desolated the country and 
made communications dangerous. On occasion, by co- 
operative action, they could assemble in force large 
de Cent ans (2 vole. in 3, Paris, 1897-99), I, 71. Fear of such incursions 
as this may account for the order to prepare Maulevrier for defense, May 
9, 1421, Roles de Bréquigny 1298. 

#8 A. Joubert, Une Tentatice des Anglais contre Chiteau-Gontier on 1481 


Wapres des dooumenia inédite (Mumers, 1888). 
to Rymer, X, 181; Adam of Usk, pp. 123, 219, 
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enough to give battle to an army, but they lacked suffi- 
cient organization and cohesion to conduct strategic 
operations, Their suppression was essential to the reten- 
tion of Henry’s conquests and was an important item in 
his military programme, but it was not vital and in June 
1421 his chief concern lay farther south where more 
serious troubles threatened. 

An army of from four to five thousand men, organized 
in May and mustered in June,“ came from England to 
mect the new French attacks. Probably these would havo 
been used to pacify Picardy, whither Henry went on 
landing at Calais, had not news arrived that Chartres was 
endangered. The king hurried at once to Paris ‘‘as wel 
for to sette our fadir of Ffrance as the saide good toune 
of Paris in seure gouvernance.’"? His forces he con- 
eentrated at Pontoise, Mantes, Meulan, and Vernon, 
whither Duke Philip came to consider the plan of cam- 
paign. The dauphin, however, was unwilling to rick battle 
and withdrew from Chartres to Vendéme while the Eng- 
lish were mobilizing on the Seine. This enabled the allies 
to divide their forees, each turning to protect his own 

9 For conditions in Picardy and cloowhere sco Fenin, pp. 152-3, and 
appendix, pp, 296-9; Chasteliain, *‘Chronique,’? I, 282-4; ‘La Livre dos 
‘Trehisona,’” pp. 148-51; Jean Raowlet, pp. 175-7; Douét d'Areq, Pieces 
inddits, TI, 19; La Fons Melicoeq, Ure Cité Piearde, pp. 93-4. Le Crotoy 
could get supplies by sea (Réloa do Bréquigny 1206) and annoy tho Channel 
trae despite English naval superiority, Cet. Fat. Kolls, Newry Y, 11, £00. 

‘LA detailed, tabulated study of this army in 1421 and 1422 will be 
found in Harvard University Library, HU 90.1215, appendix IX, based 
chiefly upon PR.O,, Ex. Acets, 50/1, 50/4, 80/7, 50/10, 60/11, 50/12, 50/13, 
50/14, 50/15, 60/16, 60/17, 50/50; For. Acts, 69; supplomentod from 
For, Accts, 78, K; Brit, Mus, Stowe MSS. 440; Cal. Pat. Bole, Henry Y, 
TL, possim; Proceedings, II, passim; and Dugdale, May 27, 1421, order to 
proclaim mobilization at porta af embarkation; P.R.O., Chane, Enroll. 271 
(Coe Boll 7 Hoary V), m. 23 d°, 

¢2 He landed June 19, Elmham, p, 309, Gallardon was stormed June 25; 
Henry reached Paris July 4 and left July 8, Fauquembergue, 11, 19-20; 
July 10, Henry to London, Delpit, p, 231, 
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interests, Philip to pacify Picardy, and Henry to reassure 
the safety of his southern frontier by capturing Dreux. 
Besieged July 22, 1421," that fortress capitulated August 
8 and opened its gates on the 20th," while at the same 
time the English reasserted their control of the whole 
surrounding region by recovering Bonneval, Epernon, 
Gallardon, Nogent-le-Roi, Tilliéres, and Croisy.” 

For the moment Henry anticipated that the French 
would resume the offensive, and the Norman garrisons 
were ordered, in consequence, to assemble at Chartres by 
August 23 to resist them, while the baillis proclaimed the 
ban and arriére-ban and summoned all soldiers to the 
royal ‘standard* But the dauphin had already deter- 
mined merely to remain in observation along the Loire 
with his headquarters at Vendome,” shifting his offensive 
eastward against Burgundy," out of reach of the English 
king. Unopposed Henry made a demonstration in the 
Orleanais as far as the Loire itself, but accomplished 
little. Indeed the ravages of famine and disease made 
the campaign so costly in men that it was almost equiva- 
lent to a disaster. The situation at Paris, however, was 
relieved by the recovery of Villeneuve-le-Boi, a relief 
which Henry proceeded to angment still further by eap- 
turing Meaux, the last center of Armagnacism in the 
Paris basin.” 


*8.Cochon, p, 387, On July 26, stones for hombards and earnon were 
brought to the siege from Mentes, Bib. Nat, fr. 26046, no. 58. 

st Arch. Nat, JJ 171, nos, 442-449, 

» For the foregoing, eee Elmham, pp. 809, 311; Fenia, pp. 10-7; 
Cochon, pp. 386-7; Chastellain, ‘“Chronique,”” I, 236-40, 278-80; Hello:, 
Cron. de Norm. p. 68; idid., “Chron, d'un bourg. de Vern,'* p. 223; 
Journal d’un Bourgeois, p. 157; Delpit, p. 231, 

Cal, Norm. Rolls, 42.431, 

# Dauphin to Lyons, July 9, 1421, do Beaueourt, I, 461, p, j XXIV. 

*sJuly 26, 1421, ordonnance for the defense of Burgundy from attade 
from Lyona and Micon, Plancher, Preutes, TV, 12. 

#0 Elmham, pp. 812-4; Jouvenel dos Ursins, p. 568; Monatrolot, TV, 60-70; 
Consinot, pp. 157-8; Hellot, Cron. de Norm., pp. 63-7; Alain Chartier, f, 
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That Henry could thus leave the Norman frontier to 
protect itself indicates that he had little fear of the 
French at Vendéme. They too had suffered from dearth 
and disease,” and had felt constrained to keep a force 
watching Henry from a distance as long as he threatened 
Orleans.” Indeed it would appear that the French eam- 
paign had halted until new supplies of men and money 
could be collected. In July, the estates of Languedoe sit- 
ting at Carcassonne voted 200,000 1 t. for the war.” Early 
in the same month a war council at Blois determined upon 
a general summons for all fighting men to assemble at 
‘Vendéme by August 25. On that date, however, the re- 
sults of the summons were such that it had to be re- 
peated.” An embassy was then dispatched to Castile to 


44a; Bt. Denis, VI, 4646; “La Livre des Trahisons,’? pp, 165-6; Fan- 
quembergue, II, 27-8, There is constant allusion to the English losses by 
‘hunger and disease. Study of the documents confirms the probability of very 
considerable loss, Harvard University Library HU 90.1218, appendix IX. 
‘Here we find that 47 companies, which at full strength would have num- 
bored 2413 men, by the end of 1421, had been reduced to 1280, The figures 
for full strength are for the May indenture, In the fall there was a general 
ye-indenture when captains might have taken o¢ension to reduce their 
contingents, That they did so, excopt aa a result of losses, seems unlikely 
inasmuch as the siege of Meauz was then in progress, but this should be 
remembered in considering the extent of the English losses during the 
‘campaign. 

1 Ord, XI, 126; de Bouncoutt, I, 461, p. j. XXIV. Tho army could not 
‘bo hold together ‘‘pour les grens vivros ot logis dont avoioxt bosoing,’? 
instructions for the ambassadors to Castile, Daumet, p. 222, p. J. 56. 

1 Dauphin to Lyons, Sept. 6, 1421, de Besucourt, I, 231, 

72 Vaissotie, IX, 1068, puts this in mid-September, but a dosument of 
Ang. 29, 1491, mentions things ¢‘nagnezes par les gona dea troys estas audit 
pays do Languedoc donno ot ottroye,"’ Bib, Nat., fr, 26044, no, 6652, Mur. 
22, 1422, the regent remitted to certain towns in the diocese of Carcassonne 
their share of tha 150,000 (sic) 1. t, voted by the estates of Languedoc in 
July, 1421, Arch. Nat., E 60, no, 181, Probably this sum was the laity’s 
share, the other 60,000 1, 1, coming from the clergy. That the vote was 200,- 
000. t. appears from Bib, Nat,, fr, 26044, no, 8716, For attempts to aire 
money by mortgaging the demesne see Ord., XT, 141, 169, 

18 Ord, XI, 126. 24Bib. Nat., #1, 26044, no, 5650, 
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complain that the Spanish fleet which had been threaten- 
ing England during the spring’ had returned home, to 
request the dispatch of an army under some Spanish 
grandee, and to borrow enough money to pay that army 
for half a year.” 

In the meantime Dauphinois companies were sent into 
Lower Normandy to give the English such annoyance as 
they could.” To meet these Henry sent Suffolk into the 
marches to protect the country, with orders to destroy 
Chanteloup and Bricqueville between Avranches and Cou- 
tances, from which the men had probably been withdrawn 
in August for the king’s campaign.” By September 22, 
Aumile had organized a French force to attack Nor- 
mandy ‘‘presentement.”? From the fact that Charles 
ordered his finance commissioners to pay the count 8000 
1. t. aa a month’s wages for his force at the rate of one 
franc per lance it would seem as if it were a considerable 
army according to the standards of the time, but when 
the regent expressly stipulated that no records of mus- 
ters or reviews were to he demanded of Aumile, we can- 
not but suspect ‘“graft,'"* and must assume that the 
French were in no such strength. Richard of Brittany and 
Marshal Severac were also operating in Lower Nor- 


18Mar, 18, 1421, Henry to the constable of Wight warning him of an 
attack, Proceedings, 11, 362. 

16 Sept. 1, 1421, instructions for the ambeseadors to Castilé, Daumet, pp. 
222.5, p. j. 58. Henry, on his side, was negotinting with Aragon for an 
alliance of am assurance of neutrality, Procecdings, II, 285. 

14469 sont mis en plusere parties et sont les aucups allez vors la Basse 
“Normendia, les autres vers Gyen et selon la riviére de Loire, et lex autres 
vera Angoumois pour assagier wne plasea nommés Montberon,’? Daumet, p. 
229, For activity near Gion soe Planchor, Prewves, IV, no, 13, 

'eHenry was waiting for Suffolk to join him at Beaugency in Septom- 
ber, Elmham, p. 312, Sept, 28, Suffolk was appointed governor of the 
marches of Lower Normandy, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.434, Orders to Suffolk 
and Asshston, bailli cf Cotentin, of the sama date, Roles de Bréquigny 
1036, In August troops had been cummonéd from these two eastloa, Cal. 
‘Norm. Rolls, 42.431. 19 Hist. d'Harcourt, Preuves, TV, 16818, 
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mandy, and the situation became so menacing that 
Gloucester went into the Cotentin to support Suffolk, and 
the ban and arriére-ban was proclaimed." Early in De- 
cember the French struck. Aumile besieged and captured 
Ballon and possibly Tanis, but an English attack south- 
ward upon Dangeau drew him away from further inva- 
sion of Normandy.? The next month, however, the Seots 
again took Avranches, and Salisbury had to be dispatched 
from before Meaux to recover it.** Farther east the garri- 
sons at Senonches and Nogent-le-Rotrou harassed the 
border," while the captain of Btampes even had the 
hardihood to storm Meulan on April 6, 1422. Here he held 
on for nine days until Salisbury recovered the place." 

In consequence of these difficulties in Normandy, Henry 
issued much more drastic regulations. When Bec was 
recovered, he gave special orders that none of the cap- 
tives were to be ransomed, an order, which in December, 
1421, he extended to cover all Normans taken prisoner of 
war.* Captives of other nationality, who could not there- 
fore be so readily suspected of bad faith or rebellion, were 

40 Before Ost, 12, 1421, Brit. Mus,, Add. Ch. 11474, 

m1 Nov. 9, 1421, order to assemble at St. L4 within a fortnight. Garrisons 
wore exompt, Réles do Bréquigny 1052. See also Jean Chartior, Chronique 
de Charles VIL, rot de France (Vallat de Viriville, editor, 3 vols, Paris, 
1858), I, 31-2; Bouchart, f. 181. 

©2 Hist. d'Harcourt, Preuves, TV, 1685. Tanis was in French hands in 
1424, Joan Chartier, I, 43, 

*sMonstrelet, IV, 80-1; Fordun, pp. 1219-20, The date is ascertained 
approximately from the order of Jan. 10 directing men-at-arms and archers 
to hasten to Salisbury, Cal. Norm. Polls, 42.437. 

"4 Le Cacheus, Actes de ta Chancellerie, T, 63, tolls how Laigle attempted 
to buy pence. See also p. 79. 

+ Fanquambergue, II, 42-3; Journat d’un Bourgeois, p. 168; Cousinot, 
pp. 184, 188, April 7, 1422, all English subjects ordered to join Sulisbury 
‘at Mantes, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.448, See Bib. Nat., fr. nowy. aeq. 1482, no. 
12, for evidence of guerillas before Dec. 5, 1421. Jan, 13, 1422, permit to 
the garde des sceaux dex obligations of Auge to live in Lisieux ‘‘propter 
confluentiam brigandorum in partibus d’Auge,’’ Boles de Bréquigny 1315. 

49 Réles de Bréquigny 1000, 1061. 
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not to be ransomed ‘nisi in auro vel marcia argenteis, in 
massa vel vasis.’"” As early as the preceding summer 
the king wrote to his baillis that he had learned that many 
nobles and others, former liegemen, had either gone over 
to the enemy or taken to careers of brigandage. Inquests 
were to be instituted to discover the names of such per- 
sons and their goods were to be seized within a fort- 
night.** To prevent, as far as possible, aiding and abetting 
guerillas, the wives of all those ‘‘extra obedientiam’” 
were to be expelled from the duchy," and to protect 
Caux, Rouen, and the Vexin, the captains of river castles 
were warned to be particularly alert,” while extensive 
efforts were made to secure all the boats on the Seine and 
to keep them under supervision.” Weakly garrisoned 
castles were destroyed lest they become “concursus 
brigandoram.!# 

Meantime the king maintained his lines about Meaux 
and kept up negotiations with a view to mdermining the 
Franco-Breton alliance of May, 1421. In June of that 
year Suffolk and Richemont went to Brittany to detach 
the duke from the dauphin.” By the end of November the 
latter had secured permission to lead a Breton force to 
Henry’s aid at Meaux Despite his alliance with 


*7 Ibid, 1088, Probably this was also au attempt to exclude the debased 
French coinage, or the counterfeits which the Dauphinois were making, 
Boles de Bréquigny 1058, se June 27, 1421, Roles de Bréquigny 1001, 

#9 Dee. 2, 1481, tid. 1314. 90 Dee. 6, 1491, Cal. Norm, Rolls, 42.435. 

#1 May 1422, ibid, 448. These were to be taken up on a certain day and 
collected at certain towns under the supervision of the water bailli of 
Bouen and the captain of Pont de l’Arche, Aug. 13, 1422, order for Eng- 
ish officials to inspect: the river banks and destroy all boats moored in 
unsssigned plsces, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.452, 

42 Réles de Bréquigny 1078, 1138. 

v= Gruel, p. 189, Suffolk was recalled in Septomber to participate in the 
Loire campaign and was then sent to guard the southern marches, vide 
supra, p. 284, 

44 Nov, 20, 1491, the bailli of Gisors ordered to protect the men-at-arms 
of Arthur, count of Ivry, Cal. Norm. Rolle, 42.419, 
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Charles, Duke John evidently continued his truce with 
Henry, for the latter maintained a commission to redress 
infractions thereof,” and a meeting with the Bretons was 
arranged for November 11, 1421, at Pontorson.™ In addi- 
tion to the captive Richemont, the English king had an- 
other hold on the duke in the person of his mother, Joanna 
of Navarre, Henry’s stepmother, whose imprisonment in 
England caused anxiety at the Breton court.” He also 
undertook to seoure the person of the fugitive count of 
Penthiévre, Duke John’s rival and enemy, now held 
prisoner in Hainault by the marquis of Baden.” At the 
end of 1421, however, nothing had been accomplished. 
Breton privateersmen made war on the English at sea, 
running between St. Malo and Le Crotoy,® even daring 
to raid the harbor of Caen.“ By December 1, 1421, the 
situation was so unsatisfactory that Henry suspended all 
intercourse with Brittany.’" With the return of spring, 
however, the duke, evidently convinced that the English 
position was secure, Tenewed negotiations in person." 
The fall of Meaux on May 10 decided him and ambagsa- 


% Appointed March 28, 1421, Cal, Norm, Rolls, 42.412; renewed Aug. 
8, Wid. 414; renewed Oct. 10, dbid, 417, 96 Ibid. 434, 

4 RE ex oultre desiroit nostredit Seigneur aller exditas parties de par 
de Ia devers lesdite Seigneure (i.e. Bedford and Burgundy in 1423), pour 
oursuir In delivranee et revenns par-deca de Madame la Royne d’Augle- 
terre sa mere, que n’s pas pra obtenir par ambaxours, jacoit eeque par 
plusieurs fois y ait envoy, desirant, il ot ses frares ot seurs, ecmme bons, 
vrais, enfans of charitables, vooir In personne do leur mero, qui tunt Jong 
toms a ecté loingtaine de sex enfans et tant desire les veoir, qu’ll n'est 
hose qui Iui puisse donner confort ne resjoissement, jusques ad co qu’elle 
puisse venir par deca les veoir et visiter, ot y ostre en ea franchise ot 
iberté,’? Planchar, Prewtes, TIT, no. 314. 

%8 July 11, 1421, commission to nogotinte with the marquis, Cal, French 
Rolls, 44.629, The calendar erroneously prints ‘‘Polctou’’ for Penthlévze. 

90 Ibid, 44.631; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry 7, Il, 444; Roles de Bréquigny 
1317; Luce, Chronique, p. 122, p. j. XVIII. 

100 arly in 1423, Azch, Nat., JJ 172, no. 26%. 

101 Roles de Bréquigny 1318. 

102 April 24, 1422, aafe-conduct for the duke, Cal, Norm, Rells, 42.441, 
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dors went up from Rennes to Paris to give in the ducal 
adherence to the treaty of Troyes." 

Negotiations to the same end with the count of Foix 
during 1422 came to no definite results." Elsewhere also 
Henry sought diplomatically to undermine the dauphin, 
by negotiating with Sigismund for the cession to him of 
Dauphiné and Languedoe,” and by concluding an alliance 
with Genoa,” while at the same time he was seeking re- 
cruits in Germany and Portugal." 

In the north where Burgundy was in command, despite 
his victory of August 30, 1421 at Mons-en-Vimeu over 
the combined Armagnae garrisons, the situation remained 
practically unchanged throughout the winter of 1421-22 
Partisan warfare continued, with Jacques d'Harcourt, 
now lientenant for the dauphin north of the Seine,” as 
the moving spirit among the Armagnacs and Sir Jean 
Luxembourg directing the Burgundians. The English 


295 June 6, safe-conduet for an embassy, ibid., 42.443; June 26, instruc 
tious to the ambassadors, Morice, Prewves, II, 1112; July 17, another safe- 
conduct, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.444; July 27, arrival of the embassy at 
Paris, Fanquemborgue, IT, 54, 

104 Mar. 8, 1422, Charles VI appointed Foix governor of Languedor, 
Bese, p. 332. April 20, the English exchequer issued #2318 28 8d to threo 
ambassadors going to the count, P.2.0., Issue Roll 655, m. 2. For negotia- 
tions over the treaty of Troyes, in July 1482, seo Vaissette, IX, 1071. 

308 Cal, Fr, Rolls, 44.629, 

s00 Oct, 25, 1421, J. Dumont, Corps Universet Diplomarique du Droit des 
Gens (8 vols., Amsterdam end the Tague, 1726-31), I, 165, 

107 Cal. Fy. Rolle, 44.633; Deprox, nos. 602-4. 

ses For Burgundy’s campaign soe René de Belloval, Le Journée do 
Mons-en-Vinew et le Ponthiew apris te traité de Troyes (Paris, 1801), whieh 
is based on the chroniclers. Additional matter of intorest will be found ia 
Calonne, Histoire ’Amiens, IL, 376; La Fons Mélicoeg, ‘'1421, Documents 
inédits, Siege de St, Riquier—bataille de Mons-on-Vimen”? (La Picardie, 
TIT, 145-55, Amiens, 1887); F. C. Louandre, Histoire d7Abbevite ct du 
Comté de Ponthies jusque 1739 (3rd edition, 2 vols, Abbeville, 1883), I, 
333. 

108 Appointed Nov. 6, 1421, Bib. Nat., Porte 
11g, f. 246. 


‘lee de Fontainien 111- 
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garrisons along the Bethune had driven out of Vimeu the 
French raiders from Le Orotoy and St. Valéry,”* and in 
the spring of 1422 Sir Ralph Bouteller, captain of Bu, 
Monceanx and Guillemcourt, co-operated with the Bur- 
gundians in clearing Picardy of hostiles.** Upper Nor- 
mandy evidently remained untouched. When Meaux sur- 
rendered, May 10, 1422, the greater part of the Armagnac 
resistance in the north collapsed. Henry sent Warwick 
into Vimeu to reduce Gamaches and St. Valéry.'"* These 
were eventually placed under command of Sir Ralph 
Bouteller, who evidently played the réle of captain of the 
northern marches."* The king hitnself set out to receive 
on June 18, 1422, the surrender of Compitgne,* which 
had capitulated on the capture of Meaux, intending later 
to advance against Le Crotoy,"* while Burgundy reduced 
Guise, thus completing the most important part of the 
conquest of the north from the Armagnacs."* But his 


130 Monstrelet, IV, 76, 

u1Fenin, pp. 179-80. April 26, 1422, he was empowered to take men 
from ths Picard gartieons (Ham and Guisnes?) to strengthen his rotinne, 
Cal. Norm. Rolla, 42.448, 

nz June 11, 1422, Gamaches capitulated, Arch. Nat, JJ 172, no. 801, 
July 9, the treasurer of war paid Warwick £666 138 44 for the army thet 
besieged St, Valéry, P.B.O., For, Accts. 69, Fre, m. 2, Gr, m, 1, Hye, 
m, 2, This would be a month's pay for about 600 men, Probably St. 
‘Valéry capitulated in July, agreeing to surrender Sept, 4, 1422, Mon- 
atrelet, IV, 101-8, Probably the order of Aug. 9 for the Norman garrisons 
to send men to Sir Ralph Boutoller at Eu was in proparation for the 
«¢jonréo? at St. Valéry, Cal. Norm. Rolle, 42.452. 

3For numorous Armagnac surrenders soc Monstrelot, IV, 97; Fonin, 
p. 177; Beport on the Poedera ‘* Archives de France,’’ p. 246; Annales de 
1a Société Historique et Archéologique de Chiteau-Therry, 1872, pp. 113-4, 
11620; Arch, Nat., JJ 172, nos. 73, 96, 100, 128; Beauville, Histoire de 
Montdidter, T, 140, 114 Pauquembergue, IT, 51; Elmham, pp. 328.9, 

415 Monstrelet, TV, 104, 

vue Waurin, IIT, 4-5. For Burgundy’s summons to his captains see 
Beauville, Recewid de documenta inédite concernant la Picardie, T, 95. 

ut Fenin, p. 182. There were minor strongholds which still held ont, 
‘Waurin, TIT, 5; Sorcl, Ze prise de Jeanno are, pp. 70-1. The ronds wore 
not yet safe, Beauville, p. 9; Flammermont, p. 233, 
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plans were upset by renewed French activity on the 
upper Loire. There the Dauphinois had captured La 
Charitésur-Loire™ and were besieging Cosne. Abandon- 
ing his northern campaign Henry turned southward, 
sending Bedford forward to join the Burgundians in re- 
lieving Cosne. He was himself too sick to keep up with 
the army, and almost before the siege had been raised, 
he died at Bois Vincennes on August 29, 1422." 

The king’s death, coming at a time when the Arma- 
-gneos in the north were merely ‘‘seotched,’? revived their 
activity, both in that region and elsewhere, Repulsed 
before Cosne they strifck in Lower Normandy. Shortly 
before this, some local seigneurs had failed in an attempt 
on Fresnay-le-Vicomte and been badly mauled by the 
garrison while withdrawing.”® Now the count of Aumile 
and the vicomte of Narbonne led a raid as far north as 
Bernay. Attacked on their retirement towards Maine near 
Mortagne they repulsed their assailants and returned 
triumphantly into French territory. It is a little difficult 
to determine the date of this raid. Perceval de Cagny 
gives August 14, 1499, as the day of battle! and the monk 
of St. Denis also puts these events in August.’** On the 
other hand, Jean Chartier recounts this raid after the 
death of Charles VI (i.e. Octoher or later), and the 
“Chronique de Mont St. Michel’? has a similar arrange- 

118 They had at least 2500 men there and were gathering more, Moriee, 
Prevves, IT, 1120-4; de Beavcourt, I, 470, p. j. XXXII 

40 Monstrelet, 1V, 106; Fenin, pp, 184-5; Elmham, pp. 829-205 O 

». 159-60. 

130 Jean Chartier, I, 14-15; Chronique de La Pucelte (Vallet de Vis 
editor, Paris, 1859), pp. 185-8. Bourdigné (p. 152) gives the victory 
skirmish to the French, but. ho is ovidently confused with another skirmish 


which occurred in Maine, Chronique de La Pucelle, p. 186, Six Richard 
Woodville, senevchal of Nonnundy, was in ebarge at Alengon and Fremay, 


Brit, Mus., Add. Ch. 801). 321 Percoval de Cagny, pp. 1245. 
132 St, Denis, VI, 474-8; Jouvenel des Uraing (p. 67) morely rapaata the 
monk’s first chapter on this raid. 320 Jean Ohartier, T, 15-18, 
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ment," while Cousinot places it after Henry’s death.* 
‘The groater probability of the lator date is strongthened 
by the fact that on October 9, 1422, the pailli of Caen or- 
dered his vicomtes to proclaim that ‘all accustomed to bear 
arms be prepared for service under Bedford.'** This was 
followed on October 11 by orders for all soldiers to re- 
turn at once to their captains," and for all Norman lieges 
to assemble at Domfront by November 4° There was 
also a prehibition upon pilgrimages to Mont St. Michel,” 
probably with a view to cutting off information from the 
enemy, These would seem to indicate that an attack was 
expected for early in November. They are too long aftar 
August 14 to be regarded as an immediate consequence 
of an attack at that time, if there was one. They are the 
sort of orders which we find issued at other times when 
the French made raids.” 

The new English régime, headed by Bedford, was faced 
with a task of considerable difficulty from the very fact 
that Henry had so dominated military and political 
affairs during his life. Much of the fear which his enemies 
felt fqr the English arms seems to have centered upon the 
person of the king. French chroniclers of the next genera- 
tion dwell on his ‘ferocity’ and ‘“‘savagery,’”" but bis 
contemporaries saw in him a statesman of large pur- 
poses, stern justice, and skilful gencralship, feared and 

314 Luce, Chron, de Mont St, Michel, T, 24. 

329 Cousinot, Geste des Novies, p. 161. 

318 Bib, Nat, fr. 26044, no, 5772. 

ast Luce, Chronique, T, 119, p. j. XVI 

1 Bib, Nat, fr. 26044, no. 5777. 

129 Luce, Chronique, I, 120, p. j. XVI. 

100 Possibly Perceval de Cagny and St, Denis confused the dates for 
‘the attaek on Frosnay with the events of the Bernay raid, For matériel 
issued to Aumillo for this raid noo Hiet. d’Hareourt, Preuues, IV, 1885. 

41K. Blondel, “De Reductions Normannius’? (Narratives of the Be- 
pulsion of the English from Normandy, 1449-1469. J, Stevenson, editor, 
Rolls Series, London, 1863), pp. 17, 220. 
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respected by his followers among whom he enforced dis- 
cipline, a protector of the common people, a terror to 
his opponents," ‘and among the monarchs of the age 
easily the first.’"** Small wonder that the Armagnacs 
saw in his death renewed hopes for successful resistance, 
for Bedford bad yet to prove himself a prudent and 
energetic statesman, capable of preserving and extending 
his brother’s conquests.*** 

His first task was to secure Breton adhesion to the 
English cause, for the ambassadors from Rennes had 
not yet sworn to recognize the treaty of Troyes. On Octo- 
ber 8, 1422, they did so,"* Bedford in return agreeing to 
make no peace with the dauphin which did not inelude 
Brittany,"* and Charles VI graciously according the 
Breton duke 15,000 livres annually from the royal dues 
in the duchy.’*’ Then came six months of negotiation for 
a triple alliance between Bedford, Burgundy, and Brit- 
tany* resulting in the treaty of Amiens, April 17, 1423, 


182 St, Denis, VI, 380, 480; Fonin, pp. 186-7, 196; Perceval de Cagny, p. 
128; Jouvenel des Ursins, p. 567; de Smet, BOF. IIT, 371; Aeneas Sil- 
ving, De Viris Itustribus (Bibliothek dea Literartechen Vereins wm, Stutt- 
gart, vol. T, Stuttgart, 1842), pp. 40, 42, 

19 Pina TL, Commentarii rerum memorabilium quoa temporibus anie 
contigerunt, 1405-1463 (Rome, 1584), p. 280, 

49 For an almost contemporary French estimate of Boilford see Thomas 
Basin, Histoire des régnes de Charles VII ef de Lows XT (J. Quicherat, 
editor, Société de 1’Histoire de France, 4 vols, Paris, 1855-50), I, 47. 

495 Bib, Nat., Porte. do Fontainion 111-119, £, 984, 

199 Ibid,, f. 286, 497 Morlee, Preuves, II, 1119, 

188 Oct, 19, 1422, a Franco-British embassy was about to go to Brittaxy 
(Bib. Nat., fr. 26044, no. 5781), where it remained from Jan, 18 until 
April 9, 1423 (dbid., fr. 26046, no. 55); Dec. 18, 1422, snfe-conduct for 
Brittany to come and treat with Bedford for pesce and Richemont’s mar- 
Mage (iid, Porte, da Fontainieu, 113-14 f. 103). To quiet Breton sus- 
pitions Bedford had to write on Feb. 12, 1423, asserting his good faith 
and aawring the duke that he might bring as large a foree as he chase, 
ibid., £, 100, On Fob, 35, eame renewed surotion and snfe-eonducte, ébid., 
ff. 115, 117. In the ful) the lunds of Duke Jobn’s enemy, Oliver of Blois, in 
Hoinavlt, were seized, MS. Hist, Univ., Bib, Nat., fr. 28018, #, 441. 
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an offensive and defensive alliance of the three dukes," 
under which Brittany agreed to furnish 500 men-at-arms 
and archers, as soon as Bedford required aid. Frontier 
conditions continued to cause complaint,” but the two 
governments remained in aceord and on November 20, 
1493, Bedford and Brittany, with their respective coun- 
cils, met on the borders of the Cotentin to consider ‘‘many 
great needs touching the royal interest." 

In Normandy itself the English position was strength- 
ened by the death of the intransigent archbishop of Rouen 
on November 19, 1422, and the election of a pro-English 
successor.’ Bedford sought still further to strengthen 
it by appointing © commission, including the seneschal, 
to suppress the excesses which had attended the English 
occupation and the continuance of the war.’ 

In order to hold his own in the field, Bedford dispatched 
commissioners into England to raise recruits, This effort 
secured, early in March, agreements from Exeter, tho 
earl marshal, Lord Willoughby, and Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford to provide 1500 men for six months’ service.“* Karly 


199 Morice, Prewves, II, 1126; Fauquembergus, 11, 94-7. 

ado Morice, Prewves, IT, 1185, 

44: Sept, 5, 1423, order to the vicomte of Falaisa to publish the fact thet 
an AngloBroton commission had heon appointed to sotilo complaints arising 
slong the frontier, Bib, Nat., tr. 26040, no, 104, ““Toutefois les Bretons,’? 
‘wrote Jean de Saint Paul (Chronique de Bretagne, Arthur de La Borderie, 
editor, Nantes, 1881), p. 53, ‘s’en alloinet en France servir le roy, mais 
Ig due fesoict samblant de riens n’en savoir, combien que souvent leur 
donnoit de l'argont et des chevaulx.’” Is this merely a patrict’s attempt to 
lear his country from the stigma of siding the enemy? It is too eharae- 
teristic of John V’s habit of trying to carry water on both shoulders to 
be lightly dismissed as such. 

14? Bib, Nat., #r. £495, pp. 348.0, 

149 Pallue, Histoire de diocdse de Boven, UI, 256-7, 

446 Jan, 31, 1428, Chérvel, p. j. page 852. 

14: The bishop of Thérouanze served as a commissioner from Nov. 19, 
1492, until March 28, 1423, Gallia Christiania, X, 1565. March 4, 1423, 
EBxoter received £2001 8 10d for 200 men-at-arms and 600 archers, Wil- 
loughby recoived £571 34 Sd for 40 men-at-arms and 120 archers, the 
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in May this army was mustered and the earl marshal’s 
contingent shipped across to Calais for operations in 
Picardy.“ The remainder, probably in July,” landed at 
Dieppe. 

The French, meanwhile, were very active, recovering 
strongholds in the north, harrying the Burgundian 
frontier in the east, attempting to prepara Le Crotoy 
for the anticipated attack, and summoning French and 
Lombards from Italy."* Furthermore an army of 8000 
men was expected from Scotland ;*** it was hoped that a 
fleet of galleys could be obtained from Spain, and that 
the Castilians could be incited to attack Bayonne and 
Gascony in conjunction with a French invasion of 
Guienne. Now that Henry was dead the dauphin hoped 


earl marshal received 23378 11s 114d for 120 men-at-arms and 360 archers; 
March 10, Hungerford received £204 138 10d for 20 men-at-arms and 
60 archers; transport £98, PRO, Tame Rell 659, mm. 13-4. April 28, 
Exeter received £30, and on July 2, £2756 26 1344, Willoughby £584 10s 
514d, Hungerford £294 108 104d, 424d, 661, mm, 2, 14, See ala Proceed- 
inga, IIT, 68, 

145 April 28, 1423, proclamation to assemble at Dover on May 4, P.R.O, 
Chane, Enroll, 274 (Close Roll } Henry V1), m. 1d°; May 14, commission 
to the url mershal to command the army, Cal. Pat. Bolts, Henry YI, I, 121. 
The bishop of London accompanied the expedition, Proceedings, Ill, 66. 
Exeter's illness probably delayed sailing, iid, p. 87. Twenty-five ships 
sorved from May 20-June 5, transporting man from Sandwich to Calais, 
P.R.O,, Ex, Accis. 51/8; Issue Boll 661, m. 14. Bighty vessels were gathered 
at Sandwich to transport Exeter’s army, Ex, Aests. 51/7. 

147 It would seem that Exoter, Willoughby, and Hungerford were still in 
England on July 2, when they received pay from the exchequer. See note 148. 

442 P.R,O,, Teous Roll 661, m. 14. 

449 Monsirelet, IV, 105, 131, 135, 142, 

180 Caillet, pp. 325, 329, p. j. 29-222. Marshel Severar with 5-6000 men 
was in thia region. 

151 Jue 27, 1422, orders to send 100 quones of wine and 100 tonneaux 
of wheat, and to levy @ forced loan of 1500 1, t. om the farmers of the 
export duties on wine, to ba paid to Hareourt to buy supplies, Bib, Nat., fr. 
25710, no. 14, 

161 Morosini, IT, 220; Caillet, p. 825, p. j. 29. 

1st Report on the Foedera, ‘Archives do Prance,?” p. 397, 
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to expel the English from France by a vigorous effort in 
the spring of 1423."°* 

Fed upon wild rumors of French success, Bedford 
captured, Henry VI and Burgundy dead, and Paris re- 
taken,* the regions of southern France had been con- 
firming, at meetings of the provincial estates, the aide 
voted at Clermont.” At the end of 1422, however, need 
for more money produced another summons for the 
estates of Languedoil to meet on January 16, 1423, at 
Issoudun."” Actually assembled at Bourges, they voted 
1,000,000 1. t. for the war." The Armagnacs also under- 
took to collect revenue from Tournai, under the duke of 
Burgundy's very nose, asserting to the citizens that, with 
Spain, Scotland, and Lombardy as allies, they were about 
to reconquer the Kingdom, urging the city to be loyal and 
to advance some thirty or fifty thousand livres, and mak- 
ing veiled threats of royal displeasure. The citizens, after 
some delay, paid over 2000 livres, intimating that they 
would await the king’s arrival in their midst before pay- 
ing more, and then tumed to Burgundy for friendship 
and alliance. 

WANov. 28, 1422, instructions to the ambassadors to Castile, Daumet, 
pp. 76-7. 458 Morosini, IT, 224, 226, 228. 

166A. Thomas, Les Stats provinciaus de la France Centrale sous Charles 
FIT (@ vols., Paris, 1878), T, 184,923, 240, 261, ‘Vaide de 20,000 éeus 
octroié au Roy nostra seigneur par les gens des trois eataz de son pais de 
Poitoa & l’assembleé par eulx faite A Poittiers an mois de juillet l’an mil 
‘eooe vingt et deux, tant ponr Ia eonduicta da In guerre comme pour feira 
honne monnoie,”” Bib, Naty fr, nour. acq. 523%, no, 10. 

191 Dee. 8, 1422, Thomas, ‘‘Les Mats generaux sous Charles VIL" Le 
Gadtnet Historique, XXIVi, 213; B. Ledain, Letires dee Rois de France, 
princes et grands personnoges @ 1a commune de Poitiers (Archives His- 
torigues du Poitou, I, Poitiers, 1872), p. 145, note 1. 

180.Of this 100,000 1. t. was apportioned to Poitou, Bib, Nat., Porte, de 
Fontainion 118-4, f, 149v0; 1600 Lt. to Lyons, Caillet, p. 884, p. j. 35. 

188 Mar, 20-May 25, 1423, Vandenbroeck, Krtraits, I, 21-8, 28:36, 39-40. 
Nogotintions with Burgundy continmed until May 2, 1424, when the town 
ratified a troaty concluded Feb. 8, ébid., pp. 62, 70, 78, 88, 01-2, Nevertheless 
‘an Armagnac mint waa opened in Tournai in October, 1423, and two envoys 
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In the field also the dauphin’s adherents were active. 
On January 14, 1423, they again surprised Meulan‘ 
with the help of a. traitor. Bedford proclaimed the ban 
and arriére-ban’” and laid siege. Immediately the Arma- 
gnac captains assembled at Janville to relieve the town, 
and the Scots even got as far as Gallardon in their march 
northward, but shortage of funds forced the abandon- 
ment of the eampaign,'™ so Moulan was left to capitulate 
March 1, 1423." The result was to clear the Armagnacs 
from the region between Paris and Chartres, for Mont- 
Ihéry, Mazcoussis, and Hitampes followed Meulan’s exam- 
ple, and Orsay, Pacy, and Saintines were reduced in 
the course of the year.” The Burgundians, on their part, 
who had been skirmishing in Beance all winter, were 
emboldened to capture Marchénoir'® and to make an 


from Charles were entertained from November, 1423, until April, 1424, 
‘MS. Hist. Univ, Bib. Nat, fr. 23018, f. 444. In September, 1423, Philip 
of Burgundy wrote promising Henry VI ‘a remettre on son obsissance ia. 
ville de Toumay laquelle Is dict Roy Iny auriot cedes,’’ Report om tho 
Foedera,”” Archives de France,” p. 283. 

¢0 Monsirelet, IV, 134. 

181 Within tho year tho bailli of Gisors arrestod and oxecuted Jean do la 
‘Haye, called Je Barbe, as ‘‘coulpsble de 2a priase et trayson de la forteresse 
de Moullent et do plasiers murdres, roberies, larrechins et autres manix 
innombrables,’’ Bib, Nat., fr. 26047, no, 207. 

42 Rouen was excepted from this call, Report on the Foedera, appendix 
©, p. 149, no, £26, Mantes cont laborers to this siege, Grave p. 323. 

301 Feb, 1423, order to pay 10,250 1, t. to the relieving force, Morice, 
Prewes, 1, 1124, A little Inter Tanguy da Chatel waa treating with the 
Breton esptains about servies north of the Seina (bofore March 25, ibid), 
but this may very well have boon in connection with an attack in tho cast 
on Burgundy. In March the seigneur de la Tremoille paid 2000 écus d’or 
for Bretons to be sent over the Seine ‘‘promptement,’’ Bib, Nat., Porte, 
do Fontainien 113-4, f. 126. 

464 Consinot, p. 163. 

366 Panquemberguo, 11, 90-1; ‘¢Gregory’s Obronicle,?? in Gairdner, Zis- 
orice! Collection of a Citizen of London, pp. 149-03. 

10 Weurin, TI, 16. 

267 Monsirelet, TV, 155; Fanquembergne, TT, 127. 

461 Circa March 0, 1498, Chron, do La Pucolte, pp. 415-6, 
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attempt on Chateaudun.* Indeed, later in the year, 
allied forees even assaulted Bourges and Issoudun, and 
Salisbury made an incursion into Vendéme.*"* 
Preparations for carrying out Henry’s plans against 
Le Crotoy were also in progress. Harly in 1423, Suffolk, 
as grand admiral of Normandy, had been making ready 
a fleet to blockade the fortress, imposing special levies 
on the coast regions to meet the expenses. Although the 
original orders were given in January, it was not until 
May, under the spur of renewed commands from Bed- 
ford, that the crews began to be mustered for active serv- 
ice’” In April or May Sir Ralph Bouteller, bailli of 
Caux, made a dash across the Somme at Abbeville and 
captured Noyelle-sur-Mer, an outpost of Le Crotoy, 
whereupon Harcourt withdrew the garrison from Bue, 
his other outpost, and concentrated his strength at Le 
Crotoy itself. Immediately the English occupied Rue, and 


469 April 8, 1428, they were driven off by the captains of Chiteandun and 
Senonches, Merlet, p. 16. 

110 Peresvalde Cagny, p. 129; Cousinot, p. 164, 

47 Jan, 6, 1428, ordere from Suffolk to the Lieutenant of the bailli of 
Caen to equip twelve vessels of war, Brit. Mus, Add. Ch. 11489; letter 
patent of Suffolk’s of the same date incorporsting royal orders that a 
balingsr be armed, munitioned, provisioned, and manned with § men-at-arma 
aud 24 archers, at Caen and sent before Le Cro‘oy, Bib, Nat, fr. 28046, no, 
88. This vessel was to serve for four months and to be pad for by a special 
levy on the vieomté of Caen, ibid, tr. 26047, no, 216 April 26, 1423, (A 
‘Mons. de Suffolk, mona, mons Je Regent & commande que len voua die de 
pér Tui que vous faces diligonee par vous ou vor officers quo les KIT vos- 
seaulx ordonner pour le Crotoy soyent ennvoyes devant ledit Crotoy dedens 
Je XIle jour de May au plua tart. Sy y veuller pourvoir tellement quo ny 
ait pas fanlte car autroment, la charge en demouroit sur vous. eseript ce 
Jundy XXVIe jour d’avril a Rouen,’? Bib, Nat,, fr. 26046, no. 61, May 10, 
Suffolk’s Geutenant in Caux ordered the collector of the levy laid on the 
vieomté of Montivilliors to support a balinger for two months before Le 
Crotoy and to pay 100 s. t. each to eleven archers and arbolesters, Breard, 
Le Crotoy ete., p. 169, n0. 126. May 14-15, muster and payment of the men 
manning 0 balinger to be sent from Crea, Bib. Nat., fr, 25787, no. 26. 
There were four great ships under the master of ordnance’s command, 
ibid, fr. 26046, no, 66, 
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from these two places began o preliminary blockade. 
Sir Ralph, who was ‘‘commisionaire & tenir le siege 
devant Crotoy,’" after advising with Bedford, deter- 
mined upon an immediate renewal of the attack by land, 
coupled with a blockade by sea. An army of perhaps 
1500 men, collected from Normandy, and prepared for 
a three months’ siege,"* invested the fortress on June 24. 
Abbeville contributed men and munitions”* and promised 
2000 frances, but Bedford had to seize on the profits of the 
royal aides pertaining to the town in order to collect 
this sum." Amiens also promised 3000 |. 1.7” and the sur- 
rounding country, thankful to see an end to the Armagnac 


412 Waurin, IIT, 35-7. On April 15, 30 men-at-arms and 150 archers from 
Rouea garrison indented for thio expedition, Brit, Mus., Add, Ch, 6818. 
The garrisons of Hurfleur, Honfleur, and Torey had been called upon for 
32 men-at-arms and 86 archers for one month (Apr. 9-Mey 9, 1423) against 
Rue, Noyelle, and Le Crotoy, Bib. Nat, fr. 4485, pp. 390 ff. The Honfleur 
mon sorved 34 days, i.e, Apr. 10-May 14, which probably zaarks the duration 
of this preliminary raid, Arch, Nat, K 62, no, 72, Bue and Noyelle sur- 
rendered in May, according to MB. Hist. Univ., Bib, Nat., fr, 23018, 4. 438, 
On Sept. 29, 1493, Hugh Warburton indented as captain of Rue with 20 
men-atarms and 60 archers, Bib, Nat, fr. 4485, p. 259. ‘The muster taken 
at Rowe the X day of Jenuar by John Lynbere, the leuftenande, the captan 
of Scant Walery on the seo ITI? XXIIT’’ (1424 n, s.) shows a full com- 
plement, Bib, Nat, Zr. 25787, no. 52. 3a Bib, Nat, fr. 25767, no. 16. 

174 Fenin, p. 205. The hailli of Caan was ordered to send 4 men-nturma 
and 12 archers to the sige and was paid for one quarter in advance, but 
failed to send the men, Bib, Nat, £r. 26046, no. 151, Since February, three 
great gurs had beon in process of construction at Rouen for this siege, Bib. 
Nat,, fr. 4485, p. 385, Boginning May 12, Robert Cottes, ‘‘maistre des 
ordonnances de Wartillerie,’! with 2 archers, 2 masons, 2 cannoneers, 6 
“yarlets’? cnnmonecrs, | master carpenter, and 3 ‘‘verlets?? carpenters, 
was in service for this siege, Bib, Nat, fr, 26046, nos. 66, 100, 117. Ib 
will be remembered that Suffolk's fleet was to be ready by May 12, ea 
note 171. 

118 Ledieu, Doc. inédits sur to siege du Crotey, pp. 406-9. 

476 Evidently this ecizure came after Le Crotoy’s capitulation, Dusevel, in 
Hem, de la Soc, d'Hm, d'Adbevilte, 2e sar, t. XT, p. 201, quoting 3¢ 
Registre aux deliberations, 

127 Tn November, 1423, when the sioge wns over, 2000 1. + waa still un- 
paid, Stevorson, Letters and Popera, U, part 2, p, 624, note 3, 
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depredations, kept the besiegers supplied with pro- 


visions,'7¢ 

To bring aid directly to Le Crotoy can scarcely have 
been one of the primary purposes of the French offensive 
which was launched in July, 1423, and which centered 
upon Cravant on the Yonne, It may have been hoped that 
a diversion favorable to Jacques d’Harcourt would re- 
sult from striking a blow where the enemy was weakest. 
The allies were only just beginning to establish them- 
selves in this region,”* it was the seat of war farthest 
removed from the English, the danphin’s most formidable 
enemies, while, at the same time, it was that in which 
Burgundy could be most effectively threatened, and 
finally it was through the eastern provinces that some 
connection could be maintained with Armagnac captains 
in the north. The operations themselves do not bear 
upon the English position in Normandy. Suffice that, 
without withdrawing men from other ‘fronts,’ the 
Anglo-Burgundians on July 31, 1423, inflicted upon the 
dauphin’s army a serious defeat before Cravant. The 
French lost heavily of their Scottish contingent and were 
forced to fall back to the defense of the Loire while the 
allies continued to push their way into Macon.” What- 


118 Waurin, TIT, 37-9. (‘Le nuit St. Jehan Baptist fu mis ot clos le sige 
du Crotoy par terre et par mer par les onglois tant seulement que par de 
picars y oubt,!? MS. Hist. Univ., Bib. Nat, fr. 98018, #. 439. 

179 Bedford retook Ponscur-Seine on May 25, 1423, Fauquembergue, II, 
98, The siege of Montaguilion was etill in progress, Waurin, IIT, 70, 

490 Wanrin’s statement that the English were supposed to be absorbed 
with the siege of Le Crotoy hardly coincides with his assertion that Salis 
bury, Suffolk, and Willoughby wore at Montaguillon (III, 68.9, 70). 

101 Fauguembergue, II, 1045; Waurin, IIT, 4207, 01-3, 66-72 (this 
author took part in the Anglo-Burgundian campaign), Stevenson, II, 335. 
For the list of Borgunéian captains see Bib. Net., Coll. Bourg. 104, f. 22v0, 
Salisbury xeturned to Montaguillon ond Gually captured it, Waurin, IIT, 
1-4, 745; Cousinet, pp. 165-8, 168; Fouin, pp. 198-9; Biles de Bréquigny 
135974, Sir Gilbert Glasdale, Salisbury’s lieutenant, was still in these parts 
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ever may have been the strategy contemplated by the 
French in respect of Le Crotoy, this disaster made it 
clear that the dauphin’s promises to bring relief could 
not be fulfilled. In September the bishop of Amiens, 
Jacques d’Harcourt’s brother, entered the fortress to 
persuade the captain to treat, and, though failing at first, 
finally negotiated the capitulation in the following 
month,"* whereby the garrison agreed to surrender in 
March, if the English would be ready to hold ‘‘journée’’ 
before the town on the first three days of the month,“* 
‘At one with the poliey of clearing the Norman ‘fron- 
tiers on the north by reducing Le Crotoy, was the plan, 
simultaneously inaugurated, to complete the conquest on 
the southwest by capturing Mont St. Michel. In February, 
1423, fortifications were erected at Tombelaine.'* The 
French replied by attacking these’ and by strengthen- 
ing the Mont’s defenses.” On July 30, Sir John de la 
Pole, commanding at Avranches for his brother, the earl 
of Suffolk, was ordered to assemble the feudal levies and 
garrisons from Caen and Cotentin, and to besiege the 
abbey by land and sea. This investment was probably 
about to be completed when reports arrived from Cravant 
which would seem to indicate that the dauphin’s forces 
were concentrated at the other end of the Loire valley, 
leaving Anjou and Maine supposedly stripped of de- 
fenders. Instead, therefore, of sitting down before the 
with 62 mon-at-arms and 140 archers in Novembor, 1498, Bib, Nut., fr. 
23767, no, 45, 302 Waurin, ITT, 40. 
100 MB, Hist, Univ., Bib, Nat, fr, 29018, ff, s41v», a42v0, a4aro, By Oct, 
14, the Abbeville contingent had returned home, Ledieu, p. 388. 
18 Monstrelet, TV, 186. For tha enfcreement of the interim truce nee 
Ledion, pp. 892.8. 
18 Luce, Chronique, I, 4. 100 IDid., p. 25. 
ust May 7, 1423, Aum, captain of the Mort, acknowledged the receipt 
of munitions, and on May 11, the receipt of 751 1 t. to be epent om fortifiea- 
tions, Hist, d?Haroourt, Proves, IV, 1685; IIT, 496, 
300 Luce, Chronique, 1, 125, p. j. KX. 
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Mont, Sir Jobn marched southward, besieged Segré and 
made a demonstration before Anger: 

It was the same sort of exploit, with Avranches as a 
base, that Clarence and Salisbury had performed from 
Alengon in 1421, and the same strategy was employed to 
meet it that had been used successfully against Clarence. 
Aumiile was at Tours. In the previous month French par- 
tisans had raided into the Chartrain, vainly assaulting 
Chartres" and taking Ivry by surprise,” and the count 
was assembling troops with a view to following up this 
success, When, however, news camo from Ste. Suzanne 
that the English were before Segré, Aumale marched 
northwestward to Laval to cut them off from Normandy. 
The move was completely successful. At La Brossoniére 
near La Gravelle, a few miles west of Laval, he defeated 
the English, laden with booty, on September 26, 1423, and 
captured Sir John de la Pole. Immediately the French 
followed up their victory by assaulting Avranches. Know- 
ing Sir John’s force to have included the Cotentin garri- 
sons, the count even dared to march as far north as St. 
Lé where he remained for several days, leaving a force 
before Avranches. Only news of the approach of an Eng- 
lish force originally intended to recapture Ivry caused 
the French to abandon their attack on that city and with- 
draw into Maine.’ Aside from the retention of Ivry and 
a respite for Mont St. Michel, the results of this en- 
counter, as of Baugé, were moral rather than material, 

ass Aug. 15, 1423, MS, Ilist. Univ., Bib, Nat, fr. 23018, 4. 445, In Bruges 
it was reported that Chartres had been captured by the Armagnacs aud re- 
eoverad by the Burgundians, Morosini, IT, 272. 

180 Septomber, 1423, pardon to the squiro whose negligencs mado tho 
surprise possible, Le Cucheux, Actes, T, 70. 

101 Jean Chartior, I, 38-8; Pereoval de Cagny, pp. 129-82; Monstrelet, 
IV, 178; Waurin, TIT, 224; Cousinot, pp. 166-7; Luca, Chronique, 1, 243 
Bourdigns, pp. 153-4; Bourchart, £. 182v0, Tho date is assured from mention 
in Surreau’s account, Bib, Nat., fr. 4485, p. 325; Hist. d'Harcourt, Prowwea, 
IIL, 496, 500-1; LV, 1685; Hev, des Quest, Hist, LAXXVI (1909), 568, 
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Southern France, which evidently heard little of Cra- 
vant, was regaled with news of a great victory in Nor- 
mandy, and with new ramors about the capture of 
Bedford, the death of Henry VI, and the appearance in 
England of a rival for the throne. It may be that Brit- 
tany, who had attempted unsuccessfully to assist his new 
allies by attacking Poitou, a region which he coveted, 
was awed into inaction. But the French frontier still 
needed protection;™ for the English were as far south 
as Fougiéres from whens they continued to raid Anjou.” 

However much the French might be heartened by their 
success in the west, the prosecution of the war necessi- 
tated renewed supplies of men and money, even before 
the disaster of July 31st. Just a week before that event, 
despite the extensive grant made in January, the estates 
of Languedoil had heen summoned to another meeting to 
open at Selles, August 12. In a session lasting less than 
a week they voted an antmal lovy of 200,000 |. t. for three 
years beginning October 1." Collection, however, prom- 
ised to be difficult because the soldiers were pillaging the 
country regardless of friend or foe. Since spring 

382 Morosini, IT, 260-3, 394 Cousizot, ps 161, 

3% November, 1423, reeelpt at Chatenw-Gontier hy AummAle of munitions 
for defending the frontier, Hist, d’Harcourt, Preuves, IV, 1685. The date 
given is 1482, but mention of La Brossoni’re shows that: it must be later. 

495 A. Joubert, Histoire de te Baronnéc de Craon de 1882 & 1626 (Paris, 
1888), p. 29, Affairs, however, were such that the citizens of Craon could 
refuse to keep wateh ani ward, a required war service, and be sustained by 
the courts, @id., pp. 29-80. For evidence of miding in February, 1424, see 
Toubsrt, Une Tentative ete., pp. 7-8. 

360 Grandmaison in Bull, de ta Soc. arch, de Touraine, TV, 152, 

291 [oid., pp. 1923; Thomas, Prov, Etats, I, 185, 224; Caillet, p, 354, 

190 In July, 1423, the estates of Auvergne, Bourbonnais, Fores, Bean- 
jolnis, and Combraille nd to form a defensive alliance, Thomas, ut supra, 
Ty, 91, In May, 142%, Lyons complained to Charlos of the unborable 
excesses of the soldiery, Oaillet, p. 392, By March, 1424, it was complained 
that the burden of taxation was causing an exodus into the Empire, ébid., 
p. 934, p. j. 95. 
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preparations had been under way to secure another 
Scottish army, a commission headed by Buchan having 
been sent to Scotland with authority to mortgage even 
the royal ‘‘meubles”’ to provide the cost of transport.” 
That cost was exceedingly heavy** and had to be met 
by extensive borrowing." The Scots adhered faithfully 
to the alliance, and the earl of Douglas promised to 
embark with an army for France by December 6, 1423." 
This was a delay of some weeks, for which the English 
naval strength was made the excuse. It necessitated new 
negotiations with the Spanish shipmasters, whom Fronch 
commissioners in Castile had hired, to persuade them 
to wait, and increased the cost.” Further delays followed 
so that not before April, 1424, did the new Scottish army 
of 6500 men reach France." 

In the north, Luxembourg, the earl marshal, and Sir 
Thomas Rempston continued successfully to combat La 
Hire and Poton de Saintrailles in Vermandois, Tierache, 
and Taonnois, despite the latter’s occasional coups. 
Castles were destroyed, garrisons hanged, and captains 
forced to retire beyond the Loire under agreement not to 
return northward to fight except in the French king’s 

400 Cartulaire de St, Jean 2’Orbestior (Archives Historiques du Poitou, 
‘VI, Poitiers, 1877), p. 482; Fordun, IV, 1220, 

200 Bib, Nat, Porte. do Fontainien 113-4, f, 191, shows expenditure of 
over 26,000 deus d’or. Stevenson, IT, 20-2 shows 26,083 écus for transport, 
of which 20,504 was still unpaid at the ond of the voyage, and paymont, 
although promised within 28 days of landing, hod to be deferred until 
‘Michaelmas for lack of funds, See note 20¢, 

201 Bib. Nat., Porte. de Font. 1134, f. 150. 

208 Report on the Foedera, “Tresor de Chartes,’? p. 128, 10. 5. 

208 Oct, 26, 1423, Inventaire Chronologique des Documents Relatife @ 
V Histoire B*Reosse conserves ous archives du royoune a Paris (Abbotsford 
Sociaty, Edinbourgh, 1882), p. 37. 

204 Cart, de St. Jean d’Orbestior, Arch Hist, du Poitou, V1, 430-24. 

205 One of tho Spinich captains who had heen promised his pay within 
22 days of debarkation in France, was paid on April 28, 1494, ii, pp. 
430, 485, April 24, she Scote were at Hourges, Stevenson, LI, 19, note 2. 
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army." At one time the Armagnaes captured Beaumont- 
sur-Oise, but Bedford quickly regained and demolished 
it?" More serious was the surprise, on November 30, 
1423, of the Burgundian garrison at Compiégne, a place 
from which they could dominate the great north road 
from Paria and be generally tronblesome.* Immediately 
the English authorities warned their commandant at 
Pontoise lest he too be caught napping” The Burgun- 
dian captains at once attempted to recover the place but 
with so little success that they were forced to resort to a 
mere blockade from the nearby towns during the winter, 
from which the surrounding country suffered. In Febru- 
ary, 1424, Bedford assembled an Anglo-Burgundian force 
which again attacked Compiégne and forced the garrison 
to capitulate March 16, agreeing to surrender April 1% 
No sooner had they evacuated Compiigno, however, than 
the Armagnacs, withdrawing southward, surprised Gail- 
lon™ on April 16.7 

But before that day the English had held “journée”? 
before Le Crotoy and that stronghold had passed into 
their hands. In order that the defense of the Norman 
border and the conquest of the upper Seine region need 
not be weakened, preparations bad been on foot during 
the winter in England to send a new army across the 

200 Wauria, TIL, 72-5, 85-7, 925; MS, Hist, Univ., Bib, Nat., fr. 23018, 
ff, 439-445; A. Ledien, Esquiescs militairea de ta guerre do cent ons: La 
Hire et Xnintrailles-Lee Flavy (Lille, 1888), pp. 51-2; Sorel, La Prise de 
Teaane d745c, pp. 125; ‘La Livre des Trabisons,”? pp. 172-4. 

201 Monstaelet, IV, 173, 20: Fenin, appendix, p. 312, 

29° Cousinot, ppp. 1678. 210 Bib, Nat., fr, 4485, p. 395, 

211'(La Livre des Prakisons,”” pp. 178-7; Waurin, TIT, 88-60; Flammer- 
mont, Senlis, pp. 237-8; Sorel, Prise de Jeanne @’4re, pp. 81-3; La Fons 
Molicoeg, Une Cité Picarde, pp. 05-6; MS. Hist. Univ., Bib. Nat., fr, 22018, 
ME. 445v-440, 

212 Rt quant il sen furent partes [de Compidgne] il allerent prendre 


ae fait Io ebastel de Gaillon sur Saine sans nulle deffense,? MS, Hist, Univ., 
Bib, Nat., fr. 23018, f. 447. 318 Cochon, p. 208, 
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Channel to hold the field before Le Crotoy. In December, 
1423, commissioners went out to impress ships in the 
southern ports with orders to have them at Winchelsea 
by February 2" The bishop of Winchester again ad- 
vanced 14,000 marks, and was ready to add another 4000, 
to meet the expenses of the expedition."* By mid-Febru- 
ary contingents, provided by Lord Talbot* Lord 
Ponynges, and Lord Clinton, were ready for muster.” At 
the same time the council was preparing for another 
contingent of 1600 men to be raised for six months’ serv- 
ice beginning May 1. Evidently it became clear beforo 
embarkation that the surrender of Le Crotoy would be 
uncontested, consequently it was not until April or May 
that the whole force, numbering some 3400 men, was 
shipped across to Calais.” Bedford was content to send 
some 500 men to take over Le Crotoy on the appointed 
day.° Sir Ralph Bouteller occupied it with an English 
garrison, ‘‘and thus was the whole of Ponthieu cleared 
of the Armagnacs,’” although the people of the vieinage 


244 Dee, 20, 1428, Cet. Pat. Rolla, Henry VI, T, 192; Devon Tesues, p. 301, 

235 Proceedings, IIT, 144, 146. Another £1000 was borrowed from certain 
Laneastrian feoffees, iid., p. 135. 

i Mel efieed igo ent pela cera “siosers Of 1887) Deak 
Texues, p. 391. 21 Cat. Pat. Rolls, Heary VI, 1, 193. 

nin eb, 8, 1424, Proceedings, 115 125; ‘May 11, commission to Wil- 
loughby and Ponynges, Cal. Fr. Rolls, 48.230, 

219 Tt required 7 barges, 33 transports, 6 coggeships, 4 passage-boats, a 
balinger, a ‘‘faircoste,’? and a‘‘buse,’ with a total capacity of 2538 tons 
and a crew of 534 persons, and cost £552 5s 34, P.R.O., Issue Roll 666, m, 
8, See also Devon Issues, p. 387, Sir John Kyghley indented with 120 men 
for the Le Crotoy expedition but was held storm-bound in England, Ex. 
Avets. 51/16, Tt sooms possible thot these forees wero shipped in two com- 
tingents, oue ut the ead of April, the other ab the end of May. Tn April, 
paymont was made for 29 vewels transporting troops from Sandwich to 
Calais, while in Muy thore wus another payment for 25 vessels doing the 
same, Ex, Accts. 51/10. The socond contingent, of 1€00 mon, evidently 
mustered and was paid on or after May 29, Iesue Roll 666, mm, 3-4. 

22 Fanquembergue, II, 122-3. 

2a MS, Hist, Univ., Bib, Net., fr, 23018, f, 44670, 
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feared lest an Anglo-Burgundian rapture might again 
bring war upon them. 

This achievement left Guise the only northern strong- 
hold of importance in Armagnac hands, and all winter 
Burgundy had been planning its reduction.* Operations 
in the spring were conducted by Luxembourg, with whom 
served Sir Thomas Rempston and 400 English* On 
April 6, 1424, this latter contingent mustered at Gour- 
nay.* Joining the Burgundians, it helped to open the 
campaign with an attack upon Oisy. On April 23, this 
place capitulated, On May 5, it surrendered,"* ond the 
following day the allies were before Guise itself For 
over four months they blockaded the town, the costs being 
met by levies on Artois and Hainault, and monthly eon- 
tributions from the towns." At the same time L’Isle- 
Adam was operating farther south against Nesle and Lo 
Fére-en-Tardenois.* When La Hire, crowded towards 
the eastern border by these operations, attempted to take 

#22 Waurin, TIT, 90-2; ‘La Livre des Trakisons,’? p. 177. The eaptare 
of Le Crotoy gave the English control of the Somme mouth, consequently 
Bedford could economize his strength by ordering the demolition of St 
‘Valéry-en-Caux, June 30, 1424 (Bib. Nat., fr. 4485, p. 252), where he bad 
Kept a garrison of from 120 to 160 men, ibid., fr. 25767, no. 32; fr, 4485, 
P- 250; fr. $6047, no, 260, 

3201n October, 1423, had been established a taille for paying a besieging 
army, La Fors Melicaeq, Une Cité Picarde, p, 97, ‘Tho northern towns 
and ssigneurs were ordered to be ready to participate in the siege, Beau- 
ville, Deo. inédits, part I, p. 95. 

s¢Juno 6, 1424, commission of array from Bedford to Luzombourg, 
Stevenson, IT, 28. a0 Bih, Nat, fr, 4485, p. 280, 

220MS, Hist. Uniy., Bib, Nat, fr. 23018, 7. 447. 

z21Muster of Sir Thomas Rempston of that date and place meationed 
ia Surrean’s account, Bib. Nat., fr. 4485, p. 281. Tho MS, Hist. Univ. 
ut mapro, f. £48 suys Tune 28. 

#28La Fons Melicocy in Le Pécardts, IIL, 108, note 1; Une Cité Pécarde, 
Pp. 97, 99-100; **La Livre des Trahisons,”’ p, 178, note 1. 

129 Jan. 14, 1494, this place agreed to murrender to Salisbury if, in two 
months, he had taken Mentaguillon, Moinct, Vitry-on-Perthois (surrendered 
Oct. 4, 1424, vide tafra, p. 821.), Pantavaut, end Vauleonde, Bib. Nat, 
Porte. de Fontainieu 113-4, f, 187, The earl had evidently failed, for L’Isle- 
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the offensive he was quickly suppressed by a detachment 
from Guise.” A threatened attack for the relief of that 
castle made by the dukes of Bar and Lorraine, which 
caused Luxembourg to call for re-enforcements, came to 
nonght.2* 

Simultaneously to the southeast of Paris, Salisbury, 
commissioned as governor of Champagne, Bric, the 
pailliages of Melun, Sens, Auxerre, Nivernais, Dunois, 
and the Maconnois and Soissoinois,"* was pushing for- 
ward* until the French, fearing an attack on Lyons, 
hurried soldiers under Lafayctte and Bourbon cast- 
ward" Burgundian captains were already beginning to 
dispute the line of the upper Loire, and to push westward 
acrogs the Allier towards Bourges.** With the summer of 
1424, however, operations in these theatres subsided, 
while both sides prepared for a great trial of strength on 
the Norman frontiers. 

Since assuming the reins of government, Bedford had 
merely been holding the southern frontiers of Normandy 
against persistent and annoying attacks. In November, 
Adam was attacking the place in July, La Fons Melicocq, Une Cité Picarde, 
p- 98. In Angnet, he was besieging Nesle, Waurin, TTL, 100, 

210¢'En moizede Juing sen allerent Johan Rollet et La Hiro avec plus 
gens de pals assegler—une forteresse es marches d’Ardennes et de Rethe- 
loix pour lequel siege lever partirer (de Guiso) englois et piccars dont lo 
gr do Saveuses et Messire Daviod do Poix estient conducoura, Rt estoient 
bien Ve fusta de luneos ot VITTe urchers lenquelle en une matines frapperent 
sudit siege ot firent grand orrison sur les bones hommos de pais et tant que 
tous son fuirent ceuix qui porrent esexppea ot Isiseeront leur ongines,?’ MS, 
‘Hist, Univ., Bib, Nat., fr. 23018, f. 448. 

281 Thid., £, 449, 

201 Bib, Porte. de Fontainien 113-4, £. 187. 

200 He besieged Sézanue, April 6, 1424, and stormed it, June 24, Jean 
Chartier, 1, 38, 

20 Mareh-April, 1424, Caillet, pp. 341-2, p. j. 40-42. 

285 The allies were already at Come. In Januery, 1424, a Burguadian 
captain surprieed La Charité, MS. Hist. Univ. Bib. Nat., fr. 25018, 1, 


446ve; Waurin, IV, 87, In the summer the Armagnacg retook Culfy and 
La Guerche, Jean Raoulet, pp. 183-4; Chronique de La Pucelle, pp. 191-5, 
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1423, he appointed Lord Scales captain-general of the 
Seine towns and Alencon, and under his supervision a 
regular police was maintained along the Seine from 
Rouen to Paris to prevent Armagnac irregulars and 
raiders from crossing the river.** This, it was doubtless 
hoped, would effcetively strengthen this weak sector be- 
tween the two capitals, a sector at which the enemy had 
frequently struck. With the opening of the new year this 
was supplemented by the appointment of Fastol? as 
governor over the region south of the Seine from Pont 
de l’Arche to Cacn, and from Cacn to Alengon, to re- 
ecive all manner of complaints, punish crimes, execute 
royal orders, resist the enemy, and suppress brigand- 
age.** Hiven north of the river, in Caux, a commission of 
three, including the bailli and the captain of Lillebonne, 
was appointed to make monthly tours of inspection as far 
as the Somme, to see that garrisons were kept up to full 
strength and properly equipped, because of the enemy’s 
daily raids.** This, however, was probably the execution 
of the council’s decision ‘to send prudent and powerful 
knights into certain bailliages of the realm, to ride in 
arms through those bailliages in order to expell aud ex- 
tirpate the enemies, brigands, and pillagers*theroin, and 
to maintain the king's subjects in peace and tran- 
quillity.’™" These measures of police and defense were 
to be followed when Le Crotoy was taken, by the capture 
of Ivry and Mont St. Michel, and a pacification of the 
Norman marches, to provide funds for which operations 
the Norman estates met at Vernon in February, 1423,7° 

289 Bib, Nut., fr. 4485, pp. 258, 2595 fr. 26047, nos. 209, 310; Brit. Mus., 
Add, Ch. 11521, During the whole month of December the English allowed 
nothing to pass along the Scine to Mantes ‘pour la deffense générale 
faite sur les batteaulx que ilz ze allassent par la rividre,”* Grave, p, 324 

2a1 Bih. Nat., fr. 4485, pp. 262-3; fr. 26047, no, 200. 

244 April 30, 1424, Bib, Nat,, fr, mouy, acq. 1482, nos, 39, 41, 

299 Fanqueutbergue, 11, 125-6. 200 Fide supra, p. 179. 
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Perhaps conditions on the southern frontier can be 
more vividly illustrated by recounting the adventures of 
Gilet de Lointren, a man of noble lineage, whom hard 
times had forced to become a man-at-arms in 1414. For 
three and a half years, he served in various garrisons, 
Ivry, Milly, Vendéme, and Mortaigne, until finally, prob- 
ably in 1418, ‘‘he departed [from Mortaigne] with many 
others—and went into the neighborhood of Rouen, living 
on the country and seeking adventure, and when they 
were returning, having found nothing, certain men of the 
garrison at Danville met them and took Gilet prisoner 
with many of his companions. They fixed his ransom at 
81 gold crowns, putting him in prison for seven months 
because he could not pay this amount. Afterwards, he 
joined the garrison at Senonches in the retinue of the 
eaptain of that fortress, where he remained for half a 
year. And while he was in this garrison, he made a raid 
with others of the garrison, into the country about Cham- 
brois, where they found a man named Robin Maine, whom 
they captured and carried off to Senonches, and he was 
ransomed for 40 gold crowns, of which Gilet had four as 
his share. During his stay in this garrison, the captain 
gave him ‘pour appatiz’** the parishes of St. Pierre and 
St. Martin de Cerniéres, from each of which he got 12 
erowns. And during this time he was in the company of 
others of the garrison where many English, men from the 

re This was a common practice, April 1, 1421, Aumile wrote his lieu- 
tenant at Mont St, Michel ‘que vous mettez aus, assignez ot nssoz appatisto- 
ments sur les villes, chasteaulz, forteresses et parroieses des marches du ait 
Yen du Mont et auires ostans on dit pays de Normandie,—ainsi qu’il est, 
acoustumé de faire selon Vestut de Ia guerre,'? rendering an account 
thereof, Liwee, Chronique, 1, 107, p. j. X. Tha English at Fresnay levied an 
‘“appatissoment’? of 17 livres on the parish of Notre Dame de Chaufour, 
La Semaine du Fidete, p. 299, Tt was the method of organising the practice 


of Living off the country without a commissariat, If possible, xs on the 
border, the levy was made in the enemy’s territory. 
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garrison of Vernouil, wore captured, among them John 
de Montfort, master of the household of Lord Scales, 
captain of Verneuil. This was about St. John’s Day 
(1423). And about eight days afterwards, Gilet with five 
others went off from Senonches to seek adventure in 
Normandy, as is the custom with men-at-arms. These 
were encountered by men from the garrison at Verneuil, 
and Gilet with three others captured and carried off to 
Verneuil. Here after eight days he was bought by [four 
Englishmen] of the garrison for 81 crowns, and was then 
thrown into prison for about six months because he 
could pay nothing, having lost everything before at Dan- 
ville; and fearing to dio in prison he agreed to join the 
English, took the oath and was given to [William] Cam- 
penay [one of his captors] to serve under him. And about 
eight days later Campenay sent Gilet and one other into 
the neighborhood of Laigle, and when Gilet and the varlet 
were returning, convoying a wagon load of cider for 
Campenay, they were captured by certain men from 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, and carried off prisoners to Nogent. 
Here the captain and others wished to put Gilet to death, 
saying that he was English and hed taken the oath, and 
they were on the point of doing so when the captain of 
Senonches wrote in his behalf telling how he had taken 
the oath because he could not pay his ransom and feared 
to die, And Gilet sent word to Verneuil to his masters, or 
to one of them, asking them to help in paying his ransom, 
else he was in danger of death. To which they replied 
that they would contribute a silver mark and no more; 
and this boing insufficient, in fear of death, he promised 
the captain of Nogent and others of the garrison, that 
he would hold to their party as he had done before. And 
almost immediately afterwards he left Nogent to go to 
Senonches in company of some of the garrison, and, be- 
cause otherwise he could not live, [he rode with them] 
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into Normandy to the country around Beaumosnil where 
they were discovered by men of the garrison of Beanu- 
mesnil and carried off to that place, and Gilet was held 
at 40 gold crowns ransom, to seek which he was given a 
safe-conduct by the captain, And returning from Senon- 
ches, whither he had been to get his ransom, while on his 
way back to Beaumesnil to keep his faith, he was en- 
countered near Rugles by certain of the garrison of 
Verneuil, who put him in prison and turned him over to 
the officers of justice’’ by whom he was condemned to 
be hanged as a traitor." 

To these turbulent conditions were added in 1424 the 
French preparations for an offensive. Again the estates 
general of Languedoil had been summoned to Selles, 
for May 10.** That the country might bear the burden of 
taxation and feel that the authorities were attempting to 
preserve order, Lafayette, the master of the arbalesters, 
and the admiral of France, with 400 men, were sent 
out to drive away all captains and soldiers who were liv- 
ing off the people, except the Scots and Lombards who 
were privileged parties.“ Another vote of 1,000,000 livres 

42 Le Cacheux, Actes, I, 82 ff.; ef. 79-81. 

H48Jan, 92, 1424, Ledain in Archives Histariquer du Poitou, I, 145, note 
1; Feb. 8, Thomas in Le Cabinet Historique, EXIV?, 213. 

s+ Jan, 30, 1424, J. Quicherat, Rodrigue ce Pillandrando, Wun des 
combatants pour l'indépendance francaise au quinsiéme sigcle (Paris, 
1879), pp. 211-2 ‘Tho euntre ys an stroyet wit the Dolfyas mor and the 
Seottes, that cvore man that comes out of thos coostez says ho yrkeo right 
pore wit thair lyf,’? wrote Sir Join Assheton in 1420; Riles de Bréquigny 
1378, ‘*Seoti, quos rex venire fecerat, incendio eremaysrant magnam 
polehram grangiam loci de Mellayo, plenam biadis, vinis, et foragiis, vide- 
licet in nocte vigiline fenti sanctae Crucis Septembris, anno Domini 
‘MCOCCKII,’? A. Salmon, “Chronique des Abbés do Marmoutior’? (Recueil 
de Chronigues de Touraine, Toure, 1854), p. 336. Tho peasants complained 
that the Seots rained them by plunder, Michel, Les Eeossais en France, T, 
124. Charles, although eepecially petitioned by the estates at Bourges not 
to alionate Touraine, conferred it upon Douglas on April 19, 1424, ¢' Analyson 
et fragments tirés des Archives municipales Ge Tours’? (Le Gabinet His- 
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was secured at Selles,** and in May 150,000 livres more 
‘was obtained from the estates of Languedoe at Mont- 
pellier.“* The Armagnac commissioners at Tournsi re- 
quested the town to levy an aide of 14,000 écus, to which 
the citizens agreed, but if the money was ever collected 
there is no evidence that it was used to pay a force of 
1900 men for the ‘‘journée du Crotoy” which was the 
alleged purpose of the tax.” In Dauphing the estates met 
April 30-May 7 and voted 24,000 florins with which were 
maintained 200 lances for the dauphin’s service.” With 
these resourees in anticipation, the French on March 16, 
1424, issued a general summons for ‘‘tous les nobles et 
autres tenans fiefz et contés, [et] autres gens d’armes 
et de trait estanz en notre seigneurie”’ to assemble on the 
Loire by May 45.2” The arrival of the Scots completed 
the work of La Brossoniére in overawing Brittany 
who, indeed, was that spring attempting again to nego- 
tiate an Armagnac-Burgundian agreement. Late in 
May, munitions were being distributed for the contem- 
plated invasion. By June, Charles had at least 8000 men 
available, nearly a fourth of whom were already at Le 
Mans." 

As for the English the French capture of Gaillon on 
torigue, V2, 102 f., Paris, 1859), pp. 1035, John Stuart of Darnley had 
‘been enfectfed with Aubigny-our-Niere, March 26, 1423, Andrew Stuart, 
Genealogical History of the Stewarts (London, 1798), pp. 393-5. 

245 Thomas, Les Stats gencraue, pp. 186, 242.3, 262. 

146 Vaissette, TX, 1077-8. 

201 Vandexbroeck, Hatraits, II, 81-9. 

268 R. Delachenal, ‘Les Gentilshommes Dauphincis & la Bataille de Ver- 
neuil?? (Bulletin de U’Academte deiphinale, XX, 247 ff., Grenoble, 1885), 
349; Bib. Nat, Porte, de Fontainion 113-4, ff. 211, 228; fr. 26047, no. 333. 

240 Delachonal, p. 847, uote 1. 

280 Cousinat, p. 168, 

2 Treaty of Nantes, May 18, 1424, de Beaueourt, 11, 353 M0. 


252 Aumiile hud 1700 men there, Hist, d’Haremurt, Preures, 1V, 1683-6, 
For the numbers of the Scots, side supra, p. $03, 
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April 16 had proved troublesome from the start. By the 
end of April the Armagnacs had taken prisoner the 
captain of Louviers, while he was attempting to catch 
some cattle thieves, and men had to be sent from Rouen 
to safeguard Louviers.**” News of the loss of Gaillon had 
already been sent to Bedford, to the Norman captains, 
and to the guardians of the frontiers,** and the regent 
had ordered Lord Scales with 800 men, half of them 
drawn from the neighboring Norman garrisons, to re- 
eapture the place."* After a two months’ siege, beginning 
about May 7, the castle was recovered, the garrison 
massacred, and the fortifications demolished."* Mean- 
while news of the French preparations for a northward 
offensive had caused Bedford to order the mobilization of 
the Norman feudal forces at Rouen for the end of May.”" 
In the latter half of the following month, while Scales was 
still before Gaillon, Suffolk was sent to renew the siege 
of Ivry, where the French had remained unmolested for 


208 Bib, Nat., fr. 4485, pp. 221, 429-30, 

206 Tbid., pp. 402.3, 

303 April 28, 1424, Bedéord to Belkuap, Brit, Mus., Add. Ch. 309. 

468 Cochon, p. 293, Of that date are roysl orders assembling the men of 
Canx for the destruction of Gaillon, Bib. Nat., fr. 26047, no. 293. On July 
16, tho baillis of Rouen, Caux, Vernon, Evreux, and Mantes were informed 
that it was not the King’s intention to destroy ‘‘les ealles, chambres, et 
habitacion,'’ which were to bo preserved for the archbishop s use, but that 
all dofenses were to be destroyed and the most filled up, so that the enemy 
could find no rafuge whatever, ibid, fr. nouv. acq. 6190, no. 44. The ac- 
counts of the Norman garrisons repeatedly montion a two months’ siege, 
for the frat month of which the men from Chiteau-Gaillard mustered on 
May 7, Bib. Nat, fr. 4485, pp. 208, 221, 223, 225, 228, 231, 233, 235-6, 
289, 246, 249, 256, 283-4, 287-8, 291; MS. Hist. Univ., fr. 23018, f. 
44800. 

#57 May 8, 1424, Bedford to the bailli of Caen, ‘'T) ext voou A notre 
eongnoiseanee que notre ennemy et adversaire a entencion de passe briefe- 
ment deca la Riviere de Loire & puissans de gens estrangers et autres noz 
ennemis.”” The bailli is to easemble hie men by June 2, Bib. Nat., fr. 26047, 
no, 267, The orders of Juno 24 mention Rouen and May £8 as the place and 
date of assembly, Stevenson, IT, 25. 
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about ten months,* with a force of about 600 men.** The 
English regained the town immediately, but for three 
weeks the castle held out, finally agreeing to surrender 
if not relieved within a month." 

Plans were also being pushed for the reduction of 
Mont St. Michel. In April, the renegade abbot of the Mont 
had been summoned from Rouen to consider things touch- 
ing the abbey." The English had a spy there in June,’** 
and in July paid out 1000 écus d’or to a traitor who agreed 
to secure them the fort’s capture. Meanwhile the coun- 
cil, sitting in Paris in May and June,* had mapped out 
a new policy ombracing the conquest of Anjon and Maine 
and the complete oeeupation of the county of Dreux. The 
two former were assigned to Bedford** and the latter 
conferred upon Suffolk." Measures were also taken, 
probably at this session, for taking Picardy into royal 
hands,” and for embassies to Brittany” and the Spanish 
kingdoms.” From this meeting may reasonably be dated 


296 Waurin, TIT, 98, says siege was laid about June 16, Suffolk mustered 
his retinue before Ivry on June 22, Bib, Nat, fr. 4485, p, 292, MS. Hist, 
Univ., Bib, Nat, fr. 23018, f. 448v° speaks of the siege as e renewal. Vide 
supra, p. 301. 

48¢ Suffolk had 69 men-at-arms and 204 archere (Bib, Nat., tr. 4436, p. 
292), Salisbury sent 19 men-at-arms and 67 archers (ibid., p. 177), the 
bailli of Evreux had 26 men-at-arms and 78 archers, the garrison of Cher- 
hourg sent 15 men-st-arma and 45 archers (Bib, Nat., fr. 26047, no. 295), 
the captain of Dreux brought 17 men-at-arms and 64 axchers (ibid., fr. 
4485, p. 207). 

200 MS, Hist. Univ., Bib. Nat, fr, 28018, £, 44809, Tvry agreed to sur- 
yonder Aug. 14, Fauquembergue, 11, 140. This would muke ite capitulation, 
‘July 14, which is just over threo wocks after Suffoll’s Arst muster. Mantes 
repeatedly seat wine to this army, and laborers, to pay whom the earl 
demanded a ‘taux’? of 1000 1. t., Grave, p. 323. 

201 Bib, Nat., fr. 4485, p. 335, 262 Luce, Chroaigue, I, 189, note 1, 

203 Tbid., p. 188, p. j. XXVIII; pp. 149-150, p. j. XXXV. 

#01 Bib, Nat., fr. 4485, pp, 355-6. 

208 June 27, 1424, Areh. Nat., JT 172, no, 518, 

206 July 27, 1424, did, no. 571, 207 Bib, Nat, fr. 4485, p, 359, 

208 Tbid., pp. 356-7 249 Deprrez, p. 81, no, 630. 
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the beginning of Bedford’s personal policy. Heretofore 
he had merely been completing the schemes of Henry V 
of holding fast to Normandy and cutting off the north- 
Paris region from communication with the Loire, until 
the scattered Armagnac garrisons could be individually 
conquered and expelled. That process was now nearly 
completed so the English regent could feel free to turn 
his efforts towards the next step in the conquest of 
France. 
* But before these new schemes could be launched, the 
permanency of Henry V’s triumphs had to be tested on 
the field of battle, and for this the relief of Ivry offered 
an opportunity. Both sides were newly re-enforced from 
overseas and momentarily supplied with money. Bed- 
ford, however, was beginning to feel the financial pinch,” 
and the French finances were always a hand to mouth 
matter, so that each party was disposed to make the most 
of his strength while it lasted. Already, also, the duke- 
regent was having trouble with his new forces from Eng- 
land, because men were leaving their captains to enroll in 
Norman retinnes, thus getting double wages, or were 
deserting outright and returning home.*? In addition to 
these, Bedford had the feudal levies of the duchy, whose 
assembly had been postponed until July 3 at Vernon,** 
and the ‘‘gens de commun”? from Paris, Chartres, Senlis, 
Normandy, and Picardy.*"* From the Norman garrisons 
could be drawn some 2000 men” a figure which repre- 

310 Vide aupra, p. 181. 

21 Luee, Chronique, I, 137, p. j. XXVIL They had beon paid in advance 
before leaving England a7 Thid,, p. 14, p. j. XXXII. 

218 June 26, 1494, bailli of Ronen to the vicomte of Pont de l'Archo, 
Stevenson, II, 24 

a4 Cousinot, p. 170, ‘This author sls includes Rouen whick bad been 
‘pecially exempted, Report on the Foedera, appendix C, p. 149. 

216 Bib, Nat., fr. 4485, pp. 177, 185-8, 190-1, 193-8, 196, 198, 200-1, 203.4, 
2078, £212, 214-16, 218, 221, 223, 225, 298, 231, 293, 295-6, 239-40, 244, 
246, 248, 200, 200, 270, 272, 276, 292, 296, 303. 
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sents about half their total atrength. All things considered 
10,000 men does not seem to be an overestimate.** By 
July 20 Bedford had reached Rouen and at that place his 
army finally assembled.?* 

All this time the French were calling in their com- 
panies** from the Norman frontier, from Dauphiné, 
Auvergne, and the Limousin, and assembling them along 
the Loire, That river crossed, their forces concentrated 
about Chateaudun and Bonneval, from whence they 
marched northward past Chartres to Nonancourt.*” Bed: 
ford, in his turn, leaving Ronen August 11,° established 
his headquarters at Evreux, where L’Isle-Adam and a 
Burgundian contingent joined him.* On the thirteenth 
he encamped before Ivry expecting battle the next day, 
but no French appearing the castle surrendered. Scarcely 
had it done so when the scouts of the two armies clashed, 
but the French, discovering that they had arrived too 
late, tured westward and occupied Verneuil, which was 
“stripped of men.” That night both sides held councils 
of war. The English leaders advised Bedford to fall back 
on Evreux, while Salisbury and Suffolk felt out the 
French position by reconnaissance. Tn the French camp 
opinion was divided. Anmiile and Narbonne, who knew 
the English in the field, were for strongly garrisoning 

270 Waurin (II, 100), who was present, says 1800 men-at-arms and 
8000 archers. Stevenson (II, 394) gives a list of captains present, notably 
incomplete (i.e. Suffolk and Bedford), whose total indentures would be 
over 4000 mon, Suffolk, Bodford, snd the ro-onforesmonts from England 
would number some 4000, 211 Cochon, p, 294; Waurin, TIT, 100. 

218 Chronique de La Pucelte, pp. 194-5, 

29 Jean Raoulet, p. 184; Jean Chartier, 1, 41, 

240 Bib, Nat,, fr. 4485, p. 358. 

231 Waurin, IIT, 190-108. This chronicler ’s chrozology becomes confusod 
at this point because he records the celebration of the Assumption (Aug. 
15) by Bedford at Evreux as though it came before Ivry’s surrender 
(Aug. 14), whereas his account of other events shows that Tvry surrendered 
on the fourtesath and that Bedford must havo cclebrated the Assumption 
uring his second sojourn at Evreux before setting out for Verneull, 
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Verneuil and invading Normandy without giving battle. 
From their present position they could swing through 
southern Normandy, where the garrisons must have been 
considerably weakened for Bedford’s mobilization, wast- 
ing the country, probably capturing strongholds by a 
series of coups de main, and retiring into Maine via 
Alengon or Avranches without risking a battle. The Scots, 
on the other hand, and certain French youths, ‘‘head- 
strong and eourageous,”? were all for combat. For two 
days, apparently they remained debating, and then pre- 
pared to follow the more cautious plan, But by that timo 
it was too late. Suffolk had reported the French position 
back to Bedford on August 15. The regent set out from 
Evreux the next day, and by the time the French at Ver- 
neuil had decided upon a plan of action, on August 17, 
their scouts reported the presence of the enemy. It only 
remained then to form for battle. 

We cannot estimate the French strength as satisfac- 
torily as the English. The Seots, Alengon, and Auméle 
together may have numbered 8100 men, the latter two 
representing the forces in Maine and Anjou." Jean 
Chartier mentions some 600 Lombard cavalry.“ Official 
figures, however, fail us. Bedford put the strength of his 
opponents at 14,000 men. Chroniclers of both parties 
estimate the French army at 20,000, and all agree that it 
was larger than the English. 

There was nothing novel in the tactics employed on 
either side. Both armies dismounted. The English placed 


22 Chronique de La Pueelle, p. 196. 288 Fide eupra, pp. 303, 312. 

24 Jean Chartier, I, 42-3, ast Véde infra, p. 319, 

sw Jean Rapulet, pp. 184-0; Waurin, IIT, 100-4, Perceval de Cagny, p. 
133, is an exception. That the Freneh were stronger may perhaps be inferred 
from the desertion to their standurd on the ove af buttlo of vertain Norman 
lords, Waurin, IIT, 120-1, Yot Bedford sont [’Isle-Adam and tha Bar. 
gundians back to besiege Nesle, ibid., p. 107, Douglas is said to hare pro 
claimed before the battle that no quarter was to be given, Fordun, p. 1221. 
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their men-at-arms in the center and the archers, provided 
as at Agincourt with sharp stakes, on the wings" form- 
ing a laager of their wagons in the rear of their left flank, 
under the guard of 2000 archers, a tactical reserve. The 
French placed their dismounted men-at-arms, the bulk of 
their army, in the center in three lines, the foremost 
under Narbonne, the second under Auméle, and the third, 
the Scots, under Douglas. On the wings they placed the 
Lombard cavalry, with orders to charge the English 
archers and break np their formation. As at Agincourt 
the main point of attack was to be the center. 

‘When the battle began, the French cavalry charged 
according to orders and succeeded in routing the English 
right. Fugitives from this wing carried news of defeat 
northward where it stimulated a small uprising in Auge, 
quickly suppressed by the local authorities.™* On the 
other wing, however, behind which lay the wagons, the 
cavalry attack was repulsed. Meanwhile the English cen- 
ter charged the French men-at-arms and the shock of 
assault pushed back the first French line upon Aumile, 
where the opposing forces became involved in a mélée. 
Here the French must have had the superiority of weight 
for their army was uot only larger than the English but 
also contained a larger proportion of men-at-arms. The 
latter had partly made up for this by their initiative in 
charging. At the moment then when the battle hung in 
the balance, the archers on the English left, including the 
reserve with the wagons, swung shouting into the line of 
battle?” Probably the new position thus assumed over. 
lapped and turned the French line. At once they attacked, 

281 Chronique de La Pucelle, p, 197, 

238Le Cacheur, Acter, T, 97, 104, 118-4, 124, 

280° ‘se vindrent en tourpiont mettre au front devant de Jour bataille,** 
‘Waurin, IIT, 113, This must mean that they took up a position in advanee 
of the line of their wing, probably at an angle, for the men-at-arma were 
now closely engaged. 
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says the chronicler, which must mean, not that they 
poured in a volley of arrows, but that they charged.**° 
The new and unexpected blow forced the French to give 
ground. The English men-at-arms, inspirited by this suc- 
cess, redoubled their efforts and pushed home their ad- 
vantage, so that under this double blow the French line 
rolled back upon the Scots and went to pieces. Rout and 
slaughter followed. The victory was complete. In three 
quarters of an hour, Bedford had assured the retention 
of Henry V's conquests.” 

‘Two days later the regent wrote the following dispatch 
to Sir Thomas Rempston at Guise. ‘Tres chiers et bien 
amez, depuis que nous avons escript la journée d’Ivry, 
nous avons poursuivre 4 Verneuvil noz anemis qui la 
estoient jusques 4 XIII combatants, qui par fraulde et 
malice s’estoient entres es ville et chastel dudit Ver- 
neuil a Jeudi darrain passe. XVII jour de ce moix 
d’Aoust nous attendismes en bataille devant ledit Ver- 
neuil, lesquelx aprochasmes et combatismes ce meisme 
jour environ quattre heures apres midi," et par la grace 
de notre Seigneur nous demourasmes le camp auquel _ 
furent mors dela partie d’iceulx anemis VIIM II® et LXIL 
personnes, entres lesquelx furent trouves mors le conte 
Dn glas et messire Jacques son filz, le conte de Bosquen, 
le conte d’Aumaille, le conte de Tonnoire, le conte de 
Ventadour, le conte de Mary, le seigt de Graville l’aisne, 
les seigneurs de Montenay, Belloy et son frere, Mauny, 
Combrest, Fontenay, Brimeul, de Tuville, de Pressy ou 
Dosme, Je seigneur de Marche, le seigneur de Rainville 
en Languedoe, Cardulach, Sr Gautier de Lindezay, Sr 

+ Gilles de Gamaches, Sire Anthoine de Beaussault et son 

200 Tt was an archer charge which won Agincourt, 

30. Wanrin, IIT, 107-16; Jean Chartior, 1, 42:3; Jean Raoulet, pp. 188-8. 
Vernouil opened ite gates Avg. 14, Pauquombergue, II, 140-1; Le Cacheus, 
I, 108. 

* 02 Wantin (III, 112) snys about 2 P.M, 
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frere, Joffray de Malestrais, James Duglas, Sre Charles 
le Bron, Sre Jehan de Bretase, Sre Gilles Martel le filz, 
Herpedame, le filz du filz Tournebeuve, Sre Brunet 
d’Auvergne, Sre Raoul de la Treille, Guy de la Fauton- 
niere, Sre Pouchart de Vienne, Messire Faingue, Sre 
Jehan de Murat, le sre de Bertoix, Sire Charles de Gi- 
resme, Diago de Salle, le bastard de Lenghain ct autres. 
Kt se sont pendu le visconte de Nerbonne, Messire Maudet 
de Nerbonne, Guitroy le Murdrier, et Sr Franchoix de 
Gringmaux. Ft se soit prisonniers, le due d’Alenchon, le 
bastard d’Alenchon, le Sre de La Fayette, le Sre de 
Hommet, Messre Pierre de Herisson, Rogerin Brosset, 
Loys de Mortemont, et Sre Robert de Leire. Et se re- 
tournet ledicte ville et chastel de Verneuil. Et y a demoure 
buen peu d’Hishois qui ne soient mors. Et des gentilz 
hommes de notre compaignie n’avons perdu que Dondelay 
et Charleton et bien pau d’archiers dont nous rendons 
graces & dieu qui vous ait en sa sauvegarde. Donne en 
notre oost devant Verneuil le XIX jour d’Aoust, l’an 
mille TINTS XXTIIT. 728 

The results of the victory manifested themselves 
rapidly, Nesle surrendered at the end of August and La 
Fere was eventually taken, if indeed it had not already 
fallen.** Guise capitulated September 18, 1424.°° La Hire 
on October 4 engaged to evacuate his remaining strong- 


209.MS, Ilist, Uniy., Bib. Nat., fr. 20018, f, 451 beaded ‘‘Bensuivent le 
coppie des lettres dudit Regent escripte A Messire Jehan do Luxemboure et 
A Messire Thomas de Rampston extant lors au siege devant Guise, aur Te 
fait de Ia dieta deseonffitnre.’? Evidently thera wad an offrial list af the 
¥reach deud for Waurin (IIL, 116-118) follows the order of the above 
and adds the ‘autres,’ In Stevenson, IT, 394-5, 's another list, which 
contains other names but reports some of the dead as prisoners. . 

#4MS, Hist. Univ., Bib. Nat, fr, 23018, f, 449, 

25 Monstrolot, IV, 199. On Aug. 24 Rampston roceived 2080 1 t. 30 44 
for his fifth month’s services aecording to his muster of Aug. 8, Bib. Nat, 
fr. 26047, no, 307. He hold his Inst muster at Guise Sept, 21, 24d, fr. 4480, 

p. 282, 
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holds in the spring.** These, however, were only the 
finishing toaches to Henry V’s work. More important 
was the beginning of a vigorous offensive which aimed at 
bringing the English to the Loire all along the line, for 
immediately the regent sent his forces to follow up his 
success by clearing from the southern frontiers the hostile 
castles, which had been a constant annoyance. Suffolk and 
Salisbury attacked Senonches, Nogent-le-Rotrou, Ram- 
bouillet, and Rochefort, and later operated successfully 
against Milly-en-Gatinois, moves which may be con- 
sidered as the first steps in the advance on Orleans." In 
the western ‘‘sector’’ Fastolf, Lord Scales, and Sir John 
Montgomery with forces drawn from the garrisons and 
feudal levies of Lower Normandy‘advanced from Alencon 
to the conquest of Anjou and Maine. And finally in the 
extreme west Sir Nicholas Burdet with the men from the 
Cotentin laid siege before Mont St. Michel."” With these 


296 These were Vitry, Larsivourt, Heiltz 1’Evéque, and Blacy, Ledieu, 
Baquissea Militaires, pp. 87-8. 

201 Thero wore 18) men-at-arms and 640 archers from the Norman garri- 
sons, and the forees from England serving under Suffolk: Sept, 12 he 
mustered before Senonches, Bib, Nat., fr. 4485, pp. 209, 307-9, Oct. 17, 
1424, receipt by Salisbury of 644 1. t. 3s 4 for 58 men-at-arms and 136 
srehers sorving since Bopt, 12 before Senonches, and Nogentlo-Rotrou, 
Arch, Nat., K 62, no. 1110. At the end of the year, Salisbury was sesombiing 
120 men-at-arms and 360 archers at Mantes, to go to the surronder of 
‘Milly on Jan, 1, 1425, Bib, Nat., fr, 4485, p. 380, 

298 Aug. 25, 1424, commission to the above, Brit, Mus, Arundel 26, #, 4 
(copy). For the Norman garrisons in this army seo Bib, Nat. Zr, 4485, pp. 
177, 186, 198, 200-1, 205, 266, 272, 276, 319, 320, Some of them failed to 
put in an appearance, pp. 141-2, Oct, 20, order for the ban and 
arvidre-ban to mpport Fastolf in relieving Montfort, Stevenson, II, 38-41. 
Nov. 28, order to pay 110 mer-ot-erms snd 910 archers serving under 
Fastelt, Report on the Foedera, “Archives ce France,” p. 150. 

26¢ Luce, Chronique, I, 147, p. j. XXXIV, gives a force of 130 men-at- 
arms and 390 archers. Ho omits the 30 men-at-arms and 90 archera st 
‘Tombolaino, Bib, Nat., fr. 4485, p. 182, In addition thore wore 28 mon.at 
arma and 8 archers with 24 sailors blockading by sea, mustered on Sept. 
24 (ibid, pp. 317-18), and appearing before the Mont, Sept, £9, Blockade 
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moves the war enters upon a new phase which was to 
last until the appearance of Jeanne d’Are. 


by land began Sept. 17, *Continuator of Guillaume de Nangis,'” Bib. Nat., 
latin 5696, f. 60v0; Luce, Chronique, I, 27. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 


In preparing this study considerable use has been made of 
fifteenth century manuscripts in the Public Record Office and 
British Museum in London, the Biblioth¢que Nationale and the 
Archives Nationales in Paris, the Archives de la Seine Inférieure 
and the Bibliothaque Municipale at Rouen, the Archives Munici- 
pales at Lisieux, and the Archives du Calvados at Cuen. Probably 
the most important documents for the purposes of this investiga- 
tion were the various aecount books of the English cecupation 
of Normandy. There exist the first and fourth anaual accounts 
of William Alington, treasnrer-generel of Normandy under 
Henry V (P.B.0., Ex. Acets, 187/14, 16/7), and a summary of 
his third and fourth accounts which he made for the English 
exchequer on the death of Henry V (PRO., For. Accts, 61). 
‘These cover most of the period from May, 1419, to August, 1422. 
‘The hiatus eomes between May 1, 1420, and April 30, 1421, 
year covered by the lost second account. These secounts have 
never before been utilized to my knowledge. There is also an 
account of Pierre Surreau, receveur-general under Bedford 
(Bib. Nat, fr. 4485), a much anore detailed and extensive docu- 
ment than any of the preceding, which has been studied by 
several French scholars, notably Beaurepaire. All of these give 
in considerable detail the income derived from the various parte 
of Normandy and its expenditure in the support of the garri- 
sons of occupation and the maintenance of an Anglo-Norman 
administration. In addition, there is an account of Sir William 
Philip, treasurer of war, for 1421-1422, which affords a picture 
of pert of the army administration for the forees which the king 
had in the ficld, and there is the account of Simon Fleet, treas- 
urer of Harfleur, for the years 1416-1421 (P.R.O,, For. Acts 
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69; Ex, Accts. 49/7). For conditions in Franee, there is the 
Compte of Jehan Cuillier, reeeveur at Féeamp, from September 
1420 to Easter 1422 (Archives de la Seine Inf, Fonds de Fé- 
camp, dossier 386; summarized in Extraits et Notes Hist. TV, 
4556-4593, 5460-5469). This account shows the nature of the 
English relations with the abbey of Féeamp to a certain extent. 
Then there is an account of the farming of the “‘aide’”’ at Lisieux 
(Arch. mun. de Lisieux CCl), which shows the relation of the 
central administration to the Norman cities in 1423-1424, For 
the French government, there is only the Compte of Pierre de 
Gorremont (Bib, Nat., Coll. Bourgogne, tome 104), which has 
been extensively used by Beaucourt, and which has been partly 
published by Petit. It has none of the orderliness of the English 
accounts, and gives a view of but a limited period of Bur- 
gundian rule. The Issue and Receipt Rolls of the English ex- 
chequer are the basis of study of the English anances. Inas- 
much as they were made in triplicate, it was usually possible, 
where a roll was mutilated, for me to secure a complete account of 
the total receipta and disbursements, if not of the separate itema, 
from the other rolls. 

In addition to the above, there is a vast amount of miscel- 
laneous, scattered, documentary material from which I have 
been able to glean information of military value. Most of it 
consisis of muster rolls, orders to pay, and quittances, Occa- 
sionally I have found a whole file, showing a month’s payments 
by the treasurer of war, preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Perhaps the most striking document in this classification is the 
long muster roll for the army of 1417 (P.R.O., Ex. Aects. 51/2), 
which has been studied by Benjamin Williams and Sir James 
Ramsay. A detailed, tabular presentation of all this material 
will be found in Harvard University Library, HU 90.1215, ap- 
pendix VII, Table of Captains, and appendix VIII, Table of 
Garrisons, Most of these miscellaneous documents deal with the 
English army and garrisons. Such documents as exist for the 
French side ure too few aud too seattered to make possible any 
study of French resourees in men or money. In the departmental 
archives at Caen and Rouen [ found a not inconsiderable mass 
of material preserved without very definite classification, which 
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repaid investigation (Archives de la Seine Inf. Occupation 
Anglaise, 3 cartons; I. pidces mélées. Archives da Calvados, F 
Fonds Danquin). The existence of this material leads me to 
believe that there is still work to be done in ransacking the 
French local archives for miscellaneous documents relating to 
the Hundred Years’ Wer. 


PUBLISHED SOURCES 


Calenders and Recueil : English and Anglo-Norman. 

Of the published collections of documents, the moat important, 
and useful for this study were those collections of official acts 
of the English administration in Normandy, namely, (1) Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy, Rotuli Normanniae (London, 1835), 
whieh contains the roll of Henry V’s first year in Normandy, 
set forth in full with all the original abbreviations, (2) the 
“Roles Normands et Francais et autres pieces tirées des archives 
de Londres par Bréquigny en 1764, 1768, et 1766"? (referred to 
as Réles de Bréquigny), published in vol. XXIII of the Mémoires 
de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie (Paris, 1858), where 
appear in full nearly all the rest of the Norman Rolls of Henry 
‘V, and (8) the ‘‘Calendar of the Norman Rolls—Henry V,” in 
Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, vol, 41, pp. 
671-810; vol. 42, pp. 313-472 (abbreviated Cal. Norm. Rolle 
41.671 or 42.313), (London, 1880-1981), This last serves as a 
corrective for some of Bréquigny’s errors in dating, contains all 
the commissions of array which he omitted, and occasionally cites 
doeumenta which he overlooked. Sometimes, however, when the 
calendar was not sufleiently full or explicit, the original roll 
has been consulted. A large number of these documents are 
enfeoffments. A still larger number are official maintenances in 
possession issued to Normans who took the oath of allegianee to 
the new government. There are many appointments to office, 
treaties of capitulation, royal ordonnanees, monetary regula- 
tions, and letters to royal officials, Finally there are numerous 
commiasions of array which make possible a study of the Eng- 
lish field and garrison forees. Of « similar sort are the ‘Calendar 
of the French Rolls—Henry V,” in Reports of the Deputy 
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Keeper of the Public Records, vol. 44, pp. 545 ff, (London, 1883), 
and ‘‘Calendar of the French Rolls—Henry VI,’’ in ibid., vol. 
48, pp. 217ff. (London, 1887), but these, for the most part, 
contain only licenses to trade and letters of protection and let- 
ters of attorney for men going to France. The foregoing sourees 
ean sometimes be checked and occasionally supplemented from 
A. Charma, ‘‘Partie des Dons Faits par Henri V, roi d’Angle- 
terre lorsqu’il se fut rendu maitre de la Normandie,”’ in vol. 
XXIII of the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Nor- 
mandie (Paris, 1958) ; trom Charles Vautier, Extrait du registre 
des dons, confiscations maintennes et autres actes faits dans le 
duché de Normandie, pendant les années 1418, 1419, et 1420, par 
Henri V, roi d’Angleterre (Paris, 1828); and from Léchandé 
d’Anisy, Eztraits des Chartes, et autres actes Normandes ou 
Anglo-Normands qui se trouvent dans les Archives du Calvados 
(2 vols., Caen, 1834). For the period of Bedford's rule recourse 
must be had to P. Le Oacheux; Actes de la Chancellerie d’Henri 
VI concernant La Normandie sous la domination Anglaise, 1422- 
1435 (2 vols., Société de l'histoire de Normandie, Paris, 1907), 
which contains a mass of official documents especially useful 
for conditions in Normandy and along the frontier, and to J. 
Stevenson, Letters and Papers illustrative of the wars of the 
English and French during the reign of Henry VI (2 vols. in 3 
parts, Rolls Series, London, 1864) where will be found a miscel- 
laneous assortment of official doeuments mostly of an administra- 
tive and military character. A very similar collection appears 
as the piéces diverses of Siméon Luce, Chronique du Mont. 
Saini-Michel, 1343-1458 (2 vols., Société des Anciens textes fran- 
gaises, Paris, 1880), » book whieh is rather a collection of docu- 
ments than a chronicle. 

For the official acts of the English government st home there 
are available the great collections of (1) the Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum (6 vols., London, 1767-1777), (2) the Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, vol. 2 (London, 1839), 
appendix II, which is one of the standard sources for the pro- 
ceedings of the English parliament, (3) Rymer, Foedera (20 
yols., London, 1729), to he used in connection with Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, Syllabus (in English) of the Documents relating 
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to England and other Kingdoms contained in Rymer’s Foedera 
(8 vols, London, 1869), which is indispensable for any ex- 
tensive or continuous use of Rymer, and (4) Wilkins, Concilia 
Magne Britannie et Hibernia (4 vols, London, 1737). Par- 
ticularly useful for information about military and financial 
activity and preparation in England are Calendar of the Patent 
Rolle, Henry V (2 vols, London, 1910-1911), Calondar of the 
Patent Rolis, Henry VI (6 vola, London, 1901-1910), Frederick 
Devon, Issues of the exchequer (London, 1837; referred to as 
Devon Issues), which is a series of selected quotations from the 
Issue Rolls, and Sir Harris Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances 
of the Privy Council of England (London, 1834). All of these 
ean be usefully supplemented by the Calendar of the Letter 
Books of the City of London, Letter Book I, circa 1400-1422 
(London, 1909), which contains interesting documents eoncern- 
ing loans, mustering, and provisioning, and by H. T. Riley, 
Memorials of London and London life: a series of extracts from 
the archives of the city of London, 1276-1419 (London, 1868), 
where are several proclamations in regard to mobilization and 
provisions. For English forcign affuirs there is a calendar of a 
series of documents in the Publie Record Office, published by 
E. Deprez and L. Mirot, ‘‘Les Ambassadea Anglaises pendant 
la guerre de cent ans: catalogue chronologique, 1327-1450,"? in 
Bibliotheque de UBcole des Chartes, LIX, 550 #.; LX, 197 ff; 
LXI, 204f. (Paris, 1898-1900), which is important for showing 
the extent of English diplomacy and for providing exact dates 
useful in determining the details of chronology. There is also a 
collection of documents concerning commercial negotiations be- 
tween England and Flanders in L. Gilliodts-van Severen, Le 
Cotion Manuscript Galba B I (Brussels, 1896), and some in- 
teresting details about naval matters in Rawdon Brown, Cal- 
endar of State Papers and MSS. relating to English afairs exist- 
ing in the archives and. collections of Venice (7 vols, London, 
18641870), Various collections of miscellaneous documents, both 
official and unofficial, have proved exceedingly useful, such as 
Samuel Bentley, Excerpta historica or Illustrations of English 
history (London, 1833), which eontains two military eodes; 
Tules Delpit, Collection Générale des Documents Francais qui se 
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trouvent en Angleterre (Paris, 1847); Henry Ellis, Original 
Letters Illustrative of English History (second series, 4 vols., 
London, 1846) ; J. Kail, Twenty-si Political and Other Poems 
(Early English Text Society, originel series 124, London, 1904) ; 
‘Thomas Wright, Political Poems ond Songs relating to English 
history from the accession of Edward III to that of Richard HI 
(2 vols., Rolls Series, London, 1859-1861); Thomas Goodwin, 
The History of the Reign of Henry the Fifth, King of England 
(London, 1704), a book that has the value of an original souree, 
Because it contains information from Cottonian MS. Caligula 
D V, which has been burned; and the Report on the Foedera 
(London, 1869), a calendar of a large number of diverse docu- 
ments existing in various Freneh archives, which were examined 
with a view to incorporation in Rymer, The dating of documents 
in this last publication is not always reliable. 


French. 

For the acts of the French government, unfortunately, no auch 
extensive or complete collcetions exist as for the English, There 
are sueh monumental worka as the Ordonnances des Roys de 
France de la Troisiéme Race (17 vols, Paris, 1723-1820); J. 
Dumont, Corps Universel Diplomatique du Droit des Gens (8 
vols, Amsterdam and the Hague, 1726-1731) ; D. et J. Isambert, 
Recueil Général des Anciennes Lois Francaises depuis Van 420 
jusqu’d le Revolution do 1789 (28 vols, Paris, n. d.); and H. 
Stein, Inventaire Analytique des Ordonnances Enregistrées au 
Parlement de Paris jusqu’a la mort do Louis XIE (Paris, 1908), 
but there is nothing comparable io the English calendars, for 
generally speaking the published documents are much more 
widely scattered. On the other hand, there are two unique, 
strictly contemporary, sources of an official charaeter, which 
provide an almost day by day picture of the French administra- 
tion. These are the Journal de Nicolas de Baye, grefier du Parle. 
ment de Paris, 1400-1417 (2 vols, A. Tuctey, cd., Société de 
Histoire de France, Paris, 1885-1888), and the Journal de 
Clement de Fauquembergue, grefier du Parlement de Paris, 
1417-1435 (3 vols, A. Tuctey, ed, Société de 1’Histoire de 
France, Paris, 1903-1915), which can be very usefully supple: 
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mented from one of the most valuable sources for the period, the 
Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, 1405-1449 (A. Tuetey, ed, 
Société de 1'Histoire de Paris, Paris, 1881), In some casos royal 
letters from local archives have been specially published, such 
as are to be found in B. Ledain, Lettres des Rois de France, 
princes et grands personnages, @ la commune de Poitiers (Ar- 
chives Historiques du Poitou, I. Poitiers, 1872); V. Luzarche, 
Lettres Historiques des Archives Communales de la ville de 
Pours depuis Charles VI jusqu’d la fin de la ragne de Henri IV, 
1416-1594 (Tours, 1861); Guillaume Beme, Recueil de diverses 
pidces servant 4 Uhistoire du roy Charles VI (Paris, 1660; these 
are from Carcassonne); Léon Mirot, ‘‘Tettres close de Charles 
‘VI conscrvées aux Archives de Reims et de Tournai’”’ (Le Moyen 
Age, 2 série, KK, Paris, 1918), or have appeared in considerable 
numbers among the pidees justificatives of local monographs, 
such as Louis Caillet, Stude eur lee Relations de la commune de 
Lyon avec Charles VII et Louis XI, 1417-1483 (Annales de 
UUniversité do Lyon, nouvelle série II, Lyon-Parie, 1909), or of 
standard works, such as Gaston du Fresne de Beaucourt, Hisioire 
de Charles VIZ (6 vols., Paris, 1881-1891). Often in connection 
with provincial and family history have considerable numbers 
of migcellaneous documents been bronght together and published. 
‘Works such as Dom Vaissete, Histoire Générale de Languedoc 
avec notes et les pidces justificatives (15 vols, Toulouse, 1872. 
1893); Dom Plancher, Histoire Générale ef Particuliere de 
Bourgogne avec dex notes, des dissertations et les preuves jus- 
tiftcatives (4 vols, Dijon, 1789-1781) ; and Dom Morice, Mém- 
oires pour servir de preuves @ UHistoire Heclesiastique ef Civile 
de Bretagne, tirés des archives de cetée province, de celles de 
France et d’Angleterre, des Recueils de plusiers scavans an- 
Hiquaires, et mis on ordre (3 vols, Paris, 1742); or E. Baluzo, 
Histoire Généalogique de ta maison d’Auvergne (2 vola,, Paris, 
1708) ; G. A. de la Roque, Histoire généalogique de la maison 
d'Harcourt and Prewves de V Histoire généalogique de ta maison 
@’Harcourt (4 vols., Paris, 1662), and Les La frémoille pendant 
cing sidces (5 vols, Nantes, 1890ff.), are primarily collections 
of sourees, often of the greatest value, rather than worka of 
historical synthesis. 
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Indeed, it is the interest in local history which seema to have 
stimulated much of the publication of documents and the making 
of calenders, and consequently many of the numerous local ar- 
chives have been searched for information covering the Hundred 
Years’ War. These publications, naturally, are of varying size, 
interest, and value, and their number makes the task of search- 
ing for documents more complicated and tedious. Often such 
collections as exist can be largely supplemented from the notes 
and appendices of local histories which would otherwise be 
negligible. A collection such as J. N. A. Thierry, Reeweit des 
monuments inédits de UHistoire du Tiers Etat (4 vols, Paris, 
1850-1870) furnished me with information about military 
affairs and taxation from the municipales archives of Amiens, 
information which the notes and pices justificatives of A, de 
Calonne, Histoire de ta ville d’Amiens (2 vols, Amiens, 1899), 
the same author's La Vie Municipalo au XV* sidele dans le Nord 
de la France (Paris, 1880), and R. Maugis, ‘Essai sur le régime 
finaneier de la ville d’Amiens du 14° & la fin dn 16° sidclea”” 
(Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 4° série, 
IIT, 133.656, Amiens, 1899), very considerably augmented. Other 
documents for the northern region will be found in V. de Bean- 
ville, Recueil des documents inddits concernant la Picardie (3 
parts in 4 vols, Paris, 1860-1882), in his Histoire de la ville de 
Montdidier (3 vols, Paris, 1857), in H. Vandenbroeck, Htraits 
Analytiques des Anciens Regisires des Consaua de la Ville de 
Tournai, 1385-1430 (2 vols., Tournai, 1861-1863), and in a sum- 
mary of the Senlis archives by A. Bernier, entitled Monuments 
inédits de Uhistoire de France, 1400-1600: Mémoires originaux 
concernant principalement les villes d’Amiens, de Beauvais, de 
“Clermont-sur-Oise, de Compiegne, de Crépy, de Noyon, de Sen- 
lia, et Lewes environs (Paris-Senlis, 1850). For purposes of this 
study also J, Flammermont, Histoire de Senlis pendant la seconde 
partie de la guerre de Cent ans, 1405-1451 (Mémoires de la 
Société de Vhistoire de Paris V, Paris, 1879) may be considered 
as a summary of the town srehives inasmuch as the author has 
drawn extensively upon that collection, especially the minutes 
of town meetings, many extracts from which are printed in full, 
while A, Sorel, La prise de Jeanne d’Arc devant Compiigne et 
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Vhistoire des sidyes de la méme ville sous Charles VI ot Charles 
Vii (Orleans, 1889), is similarly useful for the archives at 
Compiagne. Alphonse de La Fons, baron de Mélicocq, has pub- 
lished a selected calendar of the registre de I’hdtel de ville de 
Noyon under the title, Une Cité Picarde au Moyen-dge, ou Noyon 
et le Noyonais aux XIV* et XV" sidcles (Noyon, 1841), and a 
résumé of documents from local archives ‘ 1421—Documents in- 
édits,” in La Picardie, III, 145-155 (Amiens, 1857). Alcius 
Ledieu has published several interesting extracts from the Abbe- 
ville archives, in the Bulletin de la Société d’Emulation d’Abbe- 
ville, III (Abbeville, 1890) and in the Bulletin Mensuel de la 
Société d’Iistoire du Vimeu, 1 (St. Valéry-sur-Somme, 1905- 
1907), and has made an Inventaire sommaire des archives mu- 
nivipales antérioures 2 1790: Ville de Abbeville (2 vols, Abbe- 
ville, 1854). It is from these same local archives that Charles 
Breard has drawn his facts in Le Crotoy et les armements mari- 
times des XIV* et XV* siécles (Amiens, 1902). Some useful 
items about Burgundian effaira outside of Picardy will be found 
in L, P, Gachard, Rapport sur différentes séries de document con- 
cernant Ubistoire de la Belgique qui sont conservées dans les 
Archives de Vancienne Chambre des Comptes de Flandre a Lilie, 
“Archives de Dijon’? (Brussels, 1841), and in J. Garnier, Cor- 
respondance de la Mairie de Dijon extraits des archives de cette 
ville (8 vols, Dijon, 1868-1870). Most important, however, for 
Burgundian activities is E. Petit, Itineraires de Philippe le 
Hardi ei de Jean sans Peur, ducs de Bourgogne, 1963-1419, 
Wapres les comptes des dépenses de leur hétel, recueiltis et mis 
en ordre (Documents inédits sur l’histoire de France, Paris, 
1888), which in addition to a highly valuable text has an ap- 
pendix filled with useful documents. 

For Normandy itself, the special collections, other than those 
already mentioned, are not numerous, and local studies become, 
more often than elsewhere, the meana for learning the contents 
of the local archives, There is V. Hunger, Quelques actes nor- 
mande du 14°, 15°, et 16° siécles (3 vols, Paris, 1910-1911), but 
for the period under consideration its contents are of interest 
rather than of importanee. There are T. Bonnin’s two works, 
Analectes historiques, recueil des documents inédits sur Uhistoire 
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de la ville d’Evreue (Evreux, 1839) and Cartulaire de Lou- 
viers (Louviers, 1870-1871), but these are rather heterogeneous 
collections, with only a few things of interest. More satisfactory 
ie E. Grave, “Archives municipales de Mantes: Anslyses des 
registres de comptes de 1381 A 1450’? (Bulletin historique ot 
philologique for 1896, pp. 306-981), although often the items are 
lacking in specific dates. A. Durand and E. Grave, La Chronique 
de Mantes (Mantes, 1883), sometimes gives useful reference to 
the same municipal archives. Such a book as A. Chéruel, Histoire 
de Rowen sous la domination anglaise au quinzidme sidcle (Rouen, 
1840), has a very useful and interesting body of documents and 
notes, and Léon Fallue, Histoire politique et religieuse de 
Veghise métropolitane et du diocése de Houen (4 vols. Rouen, 
1850-1851), contains information derived from the register of 
the cathedral chapter and from docaments in the deparimental 
archives illustrating conditions in and about Rouen, A similar 
service for Caen is performed by P. Carel in his Biude sur la 
Commune de Caen (Caen, 1888) and his Histoire de la ville de 
Caen (Paris, 1886), while H. de Formeville, Histoire de Vancion 
évéché-comté de Lisieva (Paris, 1873), is a very learned work, 
filled with information. E, Meyer, Histoire de la ville de Vernon 
et de son ancienne Chatellenie (Andelys, 1874), contains useful 
information of a military character from the local archives, one 
letter from Charles VI in full. Some information from local 
manuscripts appears in Odolant-Desnos, Mémoires Historiques 
sur le ville d’Alengon et sur ses seigneurs (2 vols, Alengon, 
1787). Conditions on the Norman borders are illustrated by 
documents in Lucien Merlet, Registres et Minutes des Notaires 
du Comté de Dunois, 1369 4 1676 (Chartres, 1886), and in André 
Joubert’s publications, Documents inédits sur la Guerre de Cent 
ans (Angers, 1890), Histoire de le Baronnie de Craon de 1382 & 
1626 dlapres les archives inédits du chartier de Thouars (fonds 
Craon) (Paris, 1883), Les Invasions anglaises en Anjou. ava 
XIV? ct XV° sidcles (Angers, 1872), and Une Pentative des 
Anglais contre Chiteaw-Gontier en 1421 d’apres des documents 
inédite (Mamors, 1888). : 

In addition to the above there are certain miscellaneous col- 
leotions, difficult to classify, which contain considerable informa- 
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tion. Such are the inventories made of private collections, Cate- 
logue Analytique des Archives de M. le Baron de Joursanvault 
(2 vols., Paris, 1888), L. Delisle, Les Collections de Bastard 
@'Estang & la Bibliothéque Nationale. Catalogue analytique 
(Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1885), C. Porée, Inventaire de la Collection 
de Chastelluz (Paris, 1907). There are some items of military 
interest in Douét d’Arcq, Choix de Pidces Inédits relatives au 
rogne do Charles VI (2 vola,, Société de l’Histoire de France, 
Paris, 1863-1864), and in H. Denifle, Le desolation des eglites, 
monasteres ct hopitaux on France pendant la guerre de Cont ans 
(2 vols, in 3, Paris, 1897-1899). Finally, there are J. J. Cham- 
pollion-Figese, Lettres de rois, retnes et autres personnages des 
cours de France et d’Angleterre, depuis Louis VIE jurqu’a 
Henri IV (2 vols, Paris, 1889-1847) and Jules Tardif, Monu- 
ments Historiques (Paris, 1866). 

Some of the cartulaires have been consulted and occasionally 
documents and references of interest have been fonnd there, but 
no one of them provided anything of particular note with the 
exception of H. Deniffe et E. Chatelain, Charfularium Univer- 
sitatis Parisiensis (4 vols., Paris, 1889-1897), which contains 
some interesting material illustrating French taxation and 
preparation for defense. 


Chronicles: English. 

As a preliminary to any consideration of the English chroni- 
clera, reference must be made to O. L. Kingsford, English His- 
torical Literature in the Fifteenth Oentury (Oxford, 1918), 
which treats of certain important questions of authorship and 
provenance. For English military operations the principal souree 
is Henrici Quinti, Angliae Regis, Gesta (B. Williams, ed, Eng- 
lish Historical Society, London, 1850, referred to as the Chap- 
lain), a narrative written by a chaplain in the army of 1415, who 
probably did not participate in the subsequent campsigns. Kings 
ford (#.H.R., XXV, 58 ff.) has shown that the author is Thomas 
of Elmham. Almost equally valuable is Vita Henrici Quinti, 
Regis Angliae, of Titus Livius Forojuliensis (Thomas Hearne, 
ed., Oxford, 1716), which is supposed to have been written 
under the direction of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, youngest 
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brother of Henry V, and a participant in the conquest of Nor- 
mandy. This is occasionally supplemented by the Translator of 
Livius in The first English life of King Henry the Fifth (C. L. 
Kingsford, ed., Oxford, 1911), with bits of information which he 
had orally from the earl of Ormond. Then there is the Vita et 
Gesta Henrict Quinti Anglorum Regis, which goes under the 
name of Thomas of Elmham (Thomas Hearne, ed., Oxford, 1727), 
which Kingsford (£.H.R., XXV, 58-92) has shown is a later 
history based on the two foregoing chronicles. The writer, how- 
ever, is acquainted with the manners of the times of which he 
tells and is well informed on matters of detail and dates. To avoid 
confusion this book is referred to as Elmham, inasmuch as it is 
published under his name. Finally there are the works of Thomas 
Walsingham, the Historie Anghcana, 1272-1422 (H. T. Riley, 
ed., 2 vols, Rolls Series, London, 1863-1864), and the Ypodigma 
Neustria (H. T. Riley, ed., Rolls Series, London, 1876). This his- 
torian was a contemporary, and is reliable and detailed. The 
Ypodigma is the better chronicle of the two, but it ends with 
1419. Some details of the English campaign rest on the sole 
authority of this writer. For conditions in England, matters 
relating to public opinion, recruiting, mobilization, and taxation, 
the contemporary chronicles are Chronicon Adae de Usk, AD. 
1377-1421 (B, M, Thompson, ed., 2nd ed., London, 1904) which 
is particularly. interesting for its reflection of contemporary 
sentiment; John Capgrave, The Chronicles of England (F. 0. 
Hingston, ed., Rolls Series, London, 1858) ; and » group of city 
chronicles, Three fifteenth century chronicles (J. Gairdner, ed., 
London, 1880; this includes Gregory's Chronicle) ; The Histori- 
col Collection of a Citizen of London (J. Gairdner, ed., Camden 
Society, London, 1876) ; Chronicles of London (C. L. Kingsford, 
ed., Oxford, 1905); and ‘An Historical Collection of the Fif- 
teenth Century”? (#.H.R., KXIX, 612/f.). These frequently 
have bits of information about taxation, often give definite dates 
which are useful, and serve to show the news which reached 
England. The Brut or the chronicles of England (F. W. D. 
Brie, ed., 2-vols., Early English ‘Text Society, London, 1906-1908) 
gives an important reflection of popular tradition. 
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French. 

The clasaie discussion of French historical literature is A. 
Molinier, Les Sources de l'Histoire de France des origines auz 
guerres d'Italie, 1494 (6 vols., Paris, 1901-1906), the fourth 
volume of which deals with the early fifteenth century. Matters 
of military interest receive considerable attention from the 
French chroniclers, owing to the fact that many of them were 
noblemen who participated actively in the wars of the period. 
Among the Burgundian partisans were Monstrelet, Fenin, St. 
Remy, Waurin, and Chastellain, La chronique de Enguerran de 
Monstrelet (Douét d’Areq, ed., 6 vols, Société de 1’Histoire de 
France, Paris, 1859) is a continuation of Froissart, and the 
chief Burgundian chronicle of the epoch. It is usually very well 
informed on military matters, cepecially those connected with 
the Burgundian operations in the north. Similarly the Mémoires 
de Pierre de Fenin (Mlle. Dupont, ed., Paris, 1887) is important 
and reliable for the details of military events in the north. For 
the period under discussion the Chronique de Jean Le Fevre, 
seigneur de Saint-Remy (F. Morand, ed., 2 vols. Société de 
l'Histoire de France, Paris, 1876-1881), is little more than an 
abridgment of Monstrelet. The author participated in the Agin- 
court campaign and was captured by the English. The Recueil 
des cronicques et anchiennes istories de la Grant Bretaigne, a 
present nomme Engleterre, by Jehan de Waurin (William Hardy, 
ed., 5 vols., Rolls Series, London, 1864-1891) parallels Monstrelet 
to a considerable extent. The two chroniclers are known to have 
borrowed extensively from each other. Inasmuch as Waurin 
took part in the campaigns of 1428 and 1424 and was present at 
Cravant and Verneuil, he has been used as the authority for the 
military events of those two years, upon which he is well in- 
formed. The Chronique de Georges Chastellain, 1419-1470, which 
occupies the first five volumes of his published Oeweres (Kervyn 
de Lettenhove, ed., Brussels, 1863-1866), follows the earlier his- 
torians, but the editor has filled the notes with documents of in- 
terest, either in full or in summary, There is elso a Chronique 
de Normandie by this same writer published in the appendix to 
the chaplain’s Gesta Henrici Quinti, which bears a close re- 
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semblance to the ‘Chronique d’un bourgeois de Verneuil”” 
(q.v.). Another Burgundian chronicle, which appears to have 
been written by a participant in many of the operations de- 
scribed, is ‘Le Livre des Trahisons de France envers la maison 
de Bourgogne’? in Chroniques relatives @ l’Histoire de la Bel- 
gique sour la domination des Duca de Bourgogne (Kervyn de 
Lettenhove, ed., Brussels, 1873). Events are dated with great 
definiteness, and, judging from the accounts related in detail, 
the author may have been in the service of L'Isle-Adam. There 
is also considerable geographical detail of value. In the appendix 
of his edition of Monstrelet, Douét d’Arcq has published an ‘‘Ex- 
trait d’ume Chronique Anonyme pour la régne de Charles VT, 
1400-1422,” which he associates with the monastery of the Cor- 
deliers. This too parallels Monstrelet to a certain extent, but also 
contains some local matter concerning affairs in the north. The 
continuation after 1422 is to be found in Bib. Nat, fr. 23018, and 
ia referred to here as MS. Histoire Universelle, This part con- 
tains several interesting documenta in full. Probably the most 
important chronicle of the age is the Chronique du religicun de 
Saini Denys (L, Bellaquet, ed., 6 vols, Paris, 1844). This is less 
useful than the foregoing for military events, but is very woll 
informed on the setivities of the Freneh government. What it 
says about the English is usually of little value, except as show- 
ing the prevailing opinions among the French. This historian is 
usually elassed as pro-Burgundian, but he is really more anti- 
‘Armagnac and anti-war. 

Among the Armagnae historians the one of first importance is 
Jeun Jouvenel des Urains, whose “‘Histoire de Charles VI, roy de 
Franee, et des choses mémorables advenues durant quarante-deux 
années de son régne, depuis 1380 jusques 8 1422” is part of the 
second volume of Michaud et Poujoulat, Mémoires pour servir d 
Vhistoire de France (1° série, Paris, 1836). This is particularly 
useful for the activities of the French government and contains 
many official documents in full, but on the course of eventa in 
Normandy the author is badly confused, a fact of some sig- 
nificance in itself, Although pro-Armagnac, he is not badly 
biassed. The strictly military chronicles are less numerous among 
the Armagnacs than among the Burgundians for the period here 
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considered, but the two short ones available are unusually in- 
teresting, The Faits et Gestes de Guillaume de Meuillon (B. 
Maignicn, od., Grenoble, 1897) is a brief autobiography, written 
about 1426 by a French captain who took part in the Norman 
operations of 1415-1417. From it ean be obtained many interest- 
ing details of Freneh military activities. The other is ““ Chronique 
anonyme du roi Charles VII (1403-1429),”” published by Vallet 
de Viriville in his edition of Jean Chartier (q.v.), Fragment A. 
For military matters, this is particularly useful. It hes the ap- 
pearance of having been written by a soldier who participated 
in the events which he deseribes and is ascribed to a certain Jean 
Raoulet, His account of the battle of Verneuil is strikingly vivid. 
Most of the other Armagnae chroniclers treat mainly of the 
period of Charles VII, mch as Cousinot, Gestes des nobles fran- 
coys and Chronique de La Pucelle (Vallet de Viriville, ed., 
Paris, 1869), but these two are well informed and useful for 
events after 1422, while Alain Chartier, L’Histoire Mémorable 
des Grands Troubles de ce Royaume soubs le Roy Charles VIL 
(Nevers, 1594) and Jean Chartier, Chronique de Charles VII, 
roi de France (Vallet de Viriville, ed., 3 vols., Paris, 1858) serve 
to reflect the chauvinism of the victorious period. The latter is 
the more reliable and better informed of the two. Robert Blondel, 
“De Reductione Normanniae’’ (Narratives of the Expulsion of 
the English from Normandy, 1449-1450, J. Stevenson, ed., Rolls 
Series, London, 1863), shows the Franco-Nerman tradition of 
the English invasion according to the generation following 
Henry V. 


Local. 

Normandy iteel£ produced several local chronicles. These are 
usually brief but often useful, such as Pierre Cochon, Chronique 
Normande (Charles de Robillard de Beaurepaire, ed., Société de 
VHistoire de Normandie, Rouen, 1870), and the Chronique du 
Moni-Saint-Michel, 1349-1468 (Siméon Luce, ed., 2 vols, So- 
eiété des Anciens textes francaises, Paris, 1880), while the 
Chronique de Bec (abbé Porée, ed., Société de 1'Tistoire de Nor- 
mandie, Rouen, 1883) affords considerable useful information 
about the relations of the monastery with the military authori- 
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ties, the manner in which the war affected the abhey, and the 
fighting in June, 1421. Much less satisfactory are two narratives 
published by A. Hellot, One of these, Cronicgues de Normendie, 
1223-1453 (Rouen, 1881), the editor claims is a contemporary 
work for this period, but it offers comparatively little not to be 
found in other chronicles, While giving dates with great fre- 
quency this chronicler usually gets the date wrong, The editor 
attributes these errors to copyists! The other, Hellot has arbi- 
trarily named ‘‘Chronique d’un bourgeois de Vernenil, 1415- 
1422” (Bulletin de l’Histoire de Normandie, IIL, Rouen, 1884). 
‘The narrative is brief and by no means reliable. It may be that 
it reflects the character of the news which went about Normandy 
im regard to the English advance, There is unquestionably some 
relationship between this work and Chastellain’s Chronique de 
Normandie. 

‘The local chroniclers of the regions bordering upon Normandy 
quite frequently prove to be useful sources. The best of these is 
the Chronique de Perceval de Cagny (H. Moranville, ed, So- 
cigté de l"Tistoire de France, Paris, 1902), a reliable account of 
events trom the point of view of Alencon and Maine. For Brit- 
tany, there is Guillaume Gruel, Chronique d’Arthur de Riche- 
mont, connétuble de France, duc de Bretagne, 1393-1458 (A. le 
Vavasseur, ed., Société de 1’Histoire de France, Paris, 1890), 
which, unfortunately, treats only briefly of the period here dis- 
enssed. The other Breton accounts, Chronique de Bretagne de 
Jean de Saint-Paul (A. de La Borderie, ed., Nantes, 1881), and 
Alain Bouchart, Les Grandes Croniques de Bretaigne (Société 
des Bibliophiles Bretons, Rennes, 1886), are chiefly useful for 
giving the Breton point of view and showing the uature of the 
local tradition. Of similar use is Jean de Bourdigné, Chronique 
dAnjou ct du Maine (Angers, 1842), André Salmon, Recueil de 
Chroniques de Touraine (Tours, 1854), contains a short 
“Chronique des Abbés de Marmoutier’? for this period, but it 
has only slight value for our purposes. In the north the only 
notable local chronicle is ‘Chronique des Pays-Bas, de France, 
d’Angleterre, et de Tournai,”” in the third volume of J. J. de 
Smet, Reouei! des Chroniques de Flandre (also ontitled Corpus 
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chronicorum Flandriae, 4 vols, Commission Royale 4’Histoire, 
Brussels, 1837-1865). 


Foreign, 

Finally, there are several contemporary accounts from other 
European countries which touch upon various phases of the 
war in Franco, usually in a very informative fashion. The 
Chronique d’Antonio Morosini (G. Lefevre-Pontalis et L, Dorez, 
ed, 4 volz., Société de l’Histoire de France, Paris, 1898-1902) is 
a series of extracta from a Venetian history, strictly contem- 
porary, and particularly valuable for showing the difference 
in the news which reached Venice by way of Bruges and that 
which travelled through Languedoe. ‘The latter was often. highly 
distorted and sometimes the exact opposite of the truth, It also 
reflects foreign opinion of the war. Next in importanes is Jo- 
hannis de Fordun, Scotickronicon Genwinum (Thomas Hearne, 
ed, 5 vols, Oxford, 1722), the continuation of which contains 
very interesting accounts of Beugé and Verneuil, which bear 
signs of coming, perhaps at second hand, from participants. 
Ralph Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
(6 vols., London, 1807-1808) has come useful information about 
the relations between France and Seotland, not to be found else: 
where. Eberhard Windecke, Das Leben Kénig Sigmunds (Leip- 
sic, 1886) is useful for the negotiations with Sigismund, but it 
should be supplemented from Frankfurts Reichscorrespondenz 
nedst andern verwondien aktenstiicken, 1376-1519 (J. Janssen, 
ed., 2 vols, Freiberg, 1869-1872), Agostino Giustiniani, Annati 
della Repubblica de Genova (3rd ed., 2 vols, Genova, 1854) is 
useful for the Franco-Gencese alliance, while “Comienza 1a 
Cronica del serenisimo Principe Don Jnan, segundo rey deste 
nombre en Castille y en Leon’’ (Cronicas de tos Reyes de Castilla, 
Il, 227-695, Madrid, 1877) affords some meagre details for 
Franco-Castilian relations. Some idea of the current opinion of 
Honry V and his deods can be derived from Aoneas Silvius, De 
Viris Ilustribus (Stuttgart, 1842) and his Commentarti rerum 
memorabilium quae temporibus avis contigerunt, 1406-1462 


(Rome, 1584). 
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SECONDARY WORKS 


Any attempt to discuss the standard historical works, utilized 
in connection with the subject here considered, would degenerate 
into a mere enumeration of titles already familiar to students 
of this period. There are, however, numerous monographs treat- 
ing of other phases of the same epoch upon which some brief 
comment should be made. Distinguished Norman scholars have 
published works on French and English rule in the duchy during 
the fourteonth and fifteenth eonturies, which are lasting monu- 
ments of French erudition, Foremost among these was Charlea 
de Robillard de Beaurepaire whose “De administration de la 
Normandie sous la domination anglaise aux années 1424, 1425 
et 1429” (Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Nor- 
mandie, KXIV, 170 ff, Caen, 1859), a study of Surreau’s ac- 
count books, has been consulted, whose Stat des campagnes de 
la Haute Normandie dans les derniers temps du moyen dge 
(Bvrenx, 1865) ia a scholarly work whieh is still valuable, and 
whose ‘Les Stats de Normandie sous 1a domination anglaise” 
(Travaur de la Société d’Agriculiure de UEure, 3 strie, V, 
345 ff, Hvreux, 1859) proved very useful for the English levies 
upon Normandy. De Beaurepaire was also active in editing and 
publishing documents (sce Bibliothique de U'cole des Chartes, 
XXXVI, 307 f, Paris, 1875 and Précis analytique des travaue 
de U’Academie de Rowen pour 1897-1898. Rouen, 1899). Some of 
the early studies of Léopold Delisle, his Mémoire sur les batllis 
de Cotentin (Cacn, 1851) and his Histoire du Chétean ot doe 
Sires de Saint-Souveur-le-Vicomte (Valognes, 1867) should be 
mentioned ss being typical of quite » number of local studies 
from which facts pertinent to the subject in hand have been 
gleaned. Among contemporary scholars, the works of Alfred 
Coville, Les Etats de Normandie: leurs origines et lewr dévelope- 
ment au XIV" sitcle (Paris, 1994), Les Btats de Normandie, au 
commencement du regne de Charles VI, 1380-1362 (Cen, 1887) 
are nsturally pre-eminent, and are particularly valuable for 
giving background to any study of the early fifteenth century, 
while his Recherches sur la misdre en Normandie au temps de 
Charles VE (Caen, 1886) is very useful. In addition sueh an 
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oxhaustive study os R. N, Sauvage, L’ddbayo de Saint-Martin 
de Troort au diocdse de Bayeun, des origines an sieziéme sidcle 
(Caen, 1911), cannot fail to have an interesting discussion of 
events connected with the English conquest, while the same 
scholar’s ‘Une Procédure devant Ja Senéchausée de Normandie 
en 1423” (Mémoires de l'Academie des Sciences de Caen, pour 
1910, Caen, 1910) provides details in regard to the Anglo-Nor- 
man administration. Very often these local studies, particularly 
when they treat of the events of the war itself, show a strong 
patriotic bias, as in Léon Puiseux’s Sige et Prise de Caen par les 
Anglais en 1417 (Caen, 1858) and Sidge et Prise de Rouen par les 
Anglais, 1418-1419 (Caen, 1867), although in these two this bias 
does not mar the quality of the scholarship. The same cannot be 
anid for R, Postel, Sidge cf capitulation de Bayeux en 1417: Notes 
pour servir 2 Uhistoire du Bessin pendant la domination Anglaise 
sous l'ocoupation du roi Henri V (Cacn, 1873), which is distinetly 
chauvinistic. Similar criticiam can be made of H, du Motey, “La 
ville, le chiteau, et les pays d’Exmes pendant I’occupation 
Anglaise, de 1417 4 1449"? (Bulletin de la Société Historique et 
Archéologique de U'Orne, VIII, 101f£, Alencon, 1889). Other 
special studies directly bearing on this subject are F. Liard, 
Domfront pendant la guerre de Cent ans de 1937 a 1453 (Dom- 
front, 1884), E. Lépingard, “Les effets A St. LO de la conquéte de 
la Normandie par les Anglais, 1418-1437” (Notices, mémoires, 
et documents publiés par la Société d’Agriculture et Archéo- 
logique et d’Histoire naturelle de department de la Manche, IX, 
164 ff, St, Ld, 1890), and FP. de Fontaine de Resbecq, ‘Les 
Rapporis du Gouvernement Anglais et de la Noblesse Nor- 
mande dans la Vicomté de Valognes pendant l’occupation, 1418- 
1450’? (Mémoires de la Société Archéologique, Artistique, Lit- 
téraire et Scientifique de Varrondissement de Velognes, 1X, 
16-42, Valognes, 1912). This last study is unique in its freedom 
from patriotic bias, and is the only Imown attempt to make a 
thorough, scholarly study of the submission of the Norman 
gentry to Henry V. Finally, there are the monographs of R. 
Triger, Le Chéteaw et ta ville de Beaumont-le-Vicomte pendant 
Vinvasion anglaise, 1417-1450 (Mamers, 1901), ‘‘Sainte-Suzanne 
aux XI° et KV* sidcles’” (Revue Historique et Archéologique du 
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Maine, LXI, 45-78, Mamers, 1907), and Une Forteresse dit Maine, 
Fresnay-le-Vicomte (Mamers, 1886), which include several im- 
portant documents and some references of the highest interest. 
The period of victorious recovery for France during the reign 
of Charles VII has received considerable study at the hands of 
French scholars, and several able monographs dealing with mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and administrative phases of the early yeara 
of that monarch bear upon the English position in Normandy. 
For relations with the Bretons, reference should be made to the 
seholarly work of E. Cosneau, Le connétable de Richemont, 
Arthur de Bretagne, 1393-1458 (Paris, 1887) and J. Trévédy’s 
extensive study of Breton domestic politics, ‘Attentata des 
Penthiévre contre Duc Jean V, 1420-1422” (Revue de Bretagne, 
XXXIX, $194, KL, 109#, 221 ff, XDI, 140, Nantes, 1908- 
1909). Similarly for Languedoc there is L. Flourac, Jean I, 
Comte de Foix, Vicomte souverain de Rearn, Lieutenant du Rot 
en Languedoc: Ltude historique sur le sud-ouest de la France 
pendant le premier tiers du XV° siécle (Paria, 1884), which 
illustrates the diplomacy of Foix with the English authorities 
after 1421. In eonjunction with this should be consulted P. 
Dognon, “Les Armagnacs et les Bourguignons, le Comte de Foix 
et le Dauphin en Languedoc (1416-1420)’’ (Annales du Midi, I, 
483-509, Toulouse, 1889). For Anjou there is A, Lecoy de La 
Marche, Le Rei René, sa vie, son adminisiration, ses travauc 
artistique of littéraires (2 vols., Paris, 1875). Probably the most 
interesting of these monographs is that of Georges Daumet, 
Biude sur Alliance de la France et de la Castille au XIV‘ et 
XV* siécles (Bibliothtque de 1’Bcole des Hautes Etudes, no. 
118, Paris, 1898), a work of the first order based upon the study 
of hitherto unused manuscripts. For some of the military events 
we have P, Champion, Guillaume de Flavy, captaine de Com. 
pidgne: Contribution 4 Uhistoire de Jeanne d’Are et @ Vétude 
de Ia vie militaire et privée du 15° siécle (Paris, 1906), H. de 
Flamare, Le Nivernais pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans (Paris, 
1913), Delaville Le Roulx, “La domination hourguignome & 
Tours et le sidge de cette ville, 1417-1419” (Le Cabinet His- 
torique, XXIII, 161-231, Paris, 1877), and J. Quicherat, Rod- 
rique de Villandrando, l'un des combatiants pour Vindependance 
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francaise au quinziéme sidele (Paris, 1879). Sometimes the trest- 
ment in these works of this particular period is scant, but they 
serve to picture the general character of military life from the 
French point of view. For naval matters one should consult 
Charles de la Roneiére, ‘‘LInvasion Anglaise sous Charles VI— 
Derniéres battailles navales’’ (Revue des Questiones Historiques, 
LXVI, 56, Paris, 1900) and Charles Breard, Le Crotoy et 
les armement maritimes des XIV* et XV* sitcles (Amiens, 1902). 
On the English side only Joseph Hunter, Critioal and Historical 
Trocts, No. E., Agincourt (London, 1850), and Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, The History of the Battle of Agincourt and the Repedi- 
tion of Henry the Fifth énto Prance (London, 1827), treat solely 
of military matters, and although they concern an earlier cam- 
paign they are valuable for illustrating the character of a fif- 
teenth century army. Finally for French finances there is excel- 
lent matter in A. Thomas, ‘Les Btate généraux sous Charles 
VII" (Le Cabinet Historique, XXIV, Paris, 1878), and the same 
author's Les Etats provinciaux de France Centrale sous Charles 
VIE (2 vols., Paris, 1879), 
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Antillory, 33, 69, 197, 262-265, 282. 

Axtoin, 24, 97, 65, 206, 

Arundell, Sir John, 197. 

Arundell, Sir Richard, 202, 208. 

‘Aseéle-Ribonl, 75, 219, 

Asshoton, Sir Jotm, veneschal of 
Bayeux, bailli of Coteatin, eap- 
tain of Coutanees und Carentan, 
93, 87, 159-160, 205, 216, 268, 284, 
311. 

Athol, William Stuart, carl of, 126, 

Aube river, 275. 

Aubigny-sur-Niere, 312. 

Audeley, Sir James, 248, 

Auge, 89; conquered by Clarence, 
98-99, 160, 174, 176, 210, £18, 296, 
238, 251-262, 285, 318. 

Aumile, Jean ’Hereourt, count 
of, 262, 271, 273, 284-285, 290- 
201, 300-302, 300, 312, 316-319, 

Aumile, castle, 38; submits to the 
English, 127, 212, 

Aumile, county, 102, 

Auneaur, 68. 

Austria, 38, 

Auvergue, Bernard d', 239. 


Google 
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Auvergne, Sire Brunet 4’, 320, 
Auvergne, 136, 277-978, 302, 316. 
Anvers, 39, 

Auzerre, 307. 

Avranches, Jean de St, Avit, bishop 
of, 163. 

Avranches, XV, 93; captured by the 
English, 94, 113; recovered by the 
French, 137; retaken by the Eng- 
Tish, 138, 211, 215, 218, 244-245, 
252, 254.955, 266, 270, 274, 284; 
taken by the Scots and recovered 
by the English, 285, 300; attacked 
by the French, 301, 317. 

Avranchin, 81. 

Are river, 219, 

Azay-le-Ridewu, 112. 


Babthorpe, Sir Robert, 205. 

Beoquoville, 125. 

Faden, Bernard T, marquis of, 287. 

Ballon, 219, 271, 285. 

Bapaume, 106, 

Bar, Rend of Anjou, duke of, 307. 

Bar, Sir Guy de, 67, 91. 

Barbasan, Arnaud Guilhem, sire de, 
8. 

Bardolf, Sir William, 200, 284, 240. 

Barnaby, Thomas, treasurer of Hur- 
flour, 52, 

Barnerille, 98-94, 

‘Baron, 239, 

Bar-sur-Seine, 11, 

Rar-sur-Seing, battle of, 38. 

Barton, John, treasurer of the duke 
of Bedford’s household, 155-156, 

Basingstoke, 196, 

Baskerville, Sir John, 205. 

Battles, see Agincourt, Barsur- 
Seine, Daugé, Glef de Caux, Ora- 
vant, Grecy, La Brossonitre, La 
Rochelle, Mieuzee, Mons-en-Vimeu, 


Mortagne, Neufchatel-sur-Aisne, 
Poitiers, Seine-mouth, Valmoxt, 
‘Verneuil 


INDEX 


andemont, 128, 220. 

Bavg6, battle of, 149, 168, 217, 219, 
275-276, 301. 

Bayeux, Jean de Langres, bishop of, 
48, 163. 

Bayeux, 9, 95; surrendered to the 
English, 60, 72, 80, 93-94, 103, 
159-160, 170, 172, 209, 214, 217, 
245, 268, 265. 

Bayoux, diocese of, 164. 

Bayonne, 52, 130, 187, 191, 199, 200, 
294. 

Benuenire, 22. 

Beauco, 88, 107, 275; recovered by 
the Armagnacs, 219, 296. 

Beauchamp, 94, 

Beanchamp, Richard, 
venny, lord, 

Beauchamp, Richard, sea Warwick, 
earl of, 


seo Berga- 


Beauchamp, Sir Walter, bailll of © 


Rouen, 161, 203, 215. 

Beaufort, Henry, sec Winchester, 
biehop of, 

Beaufort, Thomas, see Dorset, earl 
of, and Exeter, duke of, 

‘Beaufort, 275, 

Beaugency, 97, 284. 

Beanjolais, 302, 

Beaumesnil, captured by the Eng 
lish, 99, 212, 218, 311, 

Beaumont-les-Autele, 279, 

Beaumontle-Roger, 160, 188, 218 
219, 261, 

Beaumoni-le-Vieomte, evacuated by 
the French, 74, 75; reeaptured by 
the French, 97, 112, 187, 182, 211, 
214; retaken by the English, 271 

Beoumont-sur-Oise, 30; captured by 
the Burgundians, 60, 67; re 
covered by Armagnacs, 68, 31, 
86, 121; Armagnars admitted 
through treason, 135, 221.222; 
captured by the French, retaken 
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and demolished by the English, 
304. 

Bosussanl:, Sire Anthoine, 319. 

Besurais, 65-60, 81, 87, 107, 117, 
121, 193, 126, 133, 141, 221. 

Boauvoisia, 38. 

Boe-Crespin, 212, 

Bec-Hellouin, besieged and taken by 
the English, 99, 100, 207, 214, 
218, 267; captured by the French, 
279; recovered by the English, 
280, 286, 

Bedford, John, duke of, XII, 
XVII, 29, 32, 35, 52, 128, 
158, 189, 177-184, 187-188, 194, 
207-208, 211, 218.214, 217, 297, 
282-238, 286-237, 244, 255-250, 
265, 276, 287, 290-299, 302-307, 
313-319, 

Bedford, 260. 

Dolknap, Hemon, treasurer 
governor-general of finance in 
Franco and Normandy, 178-179, 
182, 255, 313, 

Bolléme, 74, 78, 80, 214. 

Bollencombre, 198, 221, 

Belloy, seignenr de, 319, 

Bergavemy, Richard Beauchamp, 
lord, captain of Coutances, eap- 
tain of Gisora, 202, 213. 

Berkshire, 146. 

Bornay, 57, 73, 100, 160-162, 170, 
218, 251, 290-291. 

Berrier, Robert le, 169. 

Berry, Joan, duke of, 9. 

Berry, 136. 

Bortoix, sire de, 320. 

Bathuno river, 221, 239. 

Bigot, Hamery, 160. 

Billeting, 293, 295, 228. 

Black Death, 185. 

Black Prince, Edward, the, XIII. 

Bleey, 321. 

Blancbuston, Jean jr, 164. 

Blenche-Taque, 38. 


xy, 


152- 


and 
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Blaru, 127, 212. 

Bloville, 212, 

Blois, house of, 272. 

Blois, Oliver of, 292, Sec also 
Penthiavre. 

Blois, 45, 82, 97, 275, 23. 

Blois, county of, 111, 250, 269. 

Bloundell, Wiliam, 9. 

Bois-Ratier, Guillaume de, see 
‘Bonrges, archbishop of. 

Boisrafiin, 279, 

Bols Vincennes, 290, 

Boni, 212. 

Bonnefoase, 94. 

Bonnetable, 212. 

Bouneval, submita to Burgundy, 68; 
yetaken by the nee, 269- 
270; taken by the English, 282, 
316. 

Bonnioros ot Noyollo, soigneur de, 
300, 

Boaniers, seigneur de, 117, 

Bonsmnculins, 74, 78, 214, 219, 254, 

Booty, 227, 229, 280. 

Bordeaux, 62, 55, 190, 136, 149, 206, 
240, 

Boteller, 
prior of, 

Botreaus, William, lord, 109, 

Bouchart, Jean, 175. 

Bonconvillers, 114, 141, 222, 

Boulegny, Regnier de, 21. 

Bontnaia, 9. 

Boulogne, 10, 88, 54, 

Bourbon, Jean, duke of, 208, 307, 

Bourbon, Louis de, see Vondéme, 
count of. 

Bourbonnais, 202. 

Bourehier, lord, 202-208, 285. See 
also Stafford, Sir Hugh, 

Bourchier, Sir William, captain of 
Dieppe, captain of En, count of 
Bn, 126. 

Bourges, Guillaume de Bots-Ratior, 
archbishop of, 277, 


John, see Kilmaynam, 


Google 
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Bourges, 112, 186, 205; attacked by 
the English ond Burgundians, 
297, 308, 807, $11. 

Boargh, Thomas, 216, 

Bourghop, John, 205. 

Bourg lo-Rei, 74, 

Bourneville, Lionel de, 275. 

Bonrouville, William de, 67. 

Bonteller, Sir Guy le, Bargundian 
captain of Dieppe, lord of La 
Roche-Guyon, 90-91, 102, 110, 131, 
212, 220, 271, 

Bonteller, Sir Ralph, lord of Ga- 
maches, captain of Eu, Montesux, 
and Guillemeourt, captain of 
Arques, bailli of Caux, 208, 221, 
289, 287-288, 805. 

Bowes, Sir William, 208, 

Bowet, Sir Thomas, 207. 

Brabant, Clugny de, admizal of 
France, 7, 9. 

Brabaxt, Philip de, see St. Pol, 
count of. 

Brageloigne, Adam de, 46, 

Braquemont, Robert de, 99, 8485, 
90, 101-102. 

Brent, Sir Robert, lord of Assé¢-le- 
Ribosl, Ballon, and SilléleGnil- 
Toume, captain of Freeney leVi- 
comta, 206, 219. 

Brosle river, 86-87, 127, 140, 921. 

Bretase, Size Jehan, 320. 

Broteuil, 142, 140, 160, 189-183, 951, 

Britigny, treaty of 1, 22. 

Broton, Sir Williem, lord of Condé- 
sur-Noiresu, captain of Caen, 
eaptaln of Bayeux, bailli of Caen, 
162, 218-914, 

Briequeville, 284, 

Bridgewater, 235, 

Brie, 181, 207. 

Brie-Conta-Robert, 49. 

Brimeu, Sir Athis de, 118. 

Brimeu, Sir Darid, 109. 

Brimeul, seigneur de, 319. 


INDEX 


Brinkely, Jobn, 245. 

Briqueboc, 48; surrendered to the 
English, 98, 212, 

Bristol, 147, 196, 207, 985. 

Brittany, John V, duke of, 6-7, 9-10, 
12, 14, 17, 75-76, 89, 109, 113, 
122-183, 272.273, 2N6287, Bu2- 
298, 302, 312, 

Brittany, Jeanne of France, duchess 
of, 273. 

Brittany, Richard of, 27, 284, 

Brittany, 1, 24, 55, 76, 79, 93, 97, 
112, 183, 136, 249-250, 272-274, 
276, 986-287, 202, $14, 

Broglie, 99. 

Bron, Sire Charles le, #20. 

Brosset, Rogerin, 320, 

Bruges, 35, 301. 

Buch, capital de, 65. 

Buchan, James Stuart, earl of, 156, 
269, 275, 303, 319, 

Buckingham, 260. 

Burdet, Sir Nicholas, 321. 

Burgundians, XVI, 6, 18, £3, 38-40, 
50; campaign of 1417, 62-68, 75, 
78, 81-88, 85, 88, 90, 98, 104; ef- 
forts to relieve Rouen, 118-124, 
131, 138, 143, 239, 260, 279, 288- 
290, 296, 301, 804, 307, 

Burgundy, John the Fearless, duke 
of, 1-2, 4, 6, & 11, 13, 17-18, 23, 
30, 34, 36-28, 40, 48, 40-54, 62-71, 
75, 70, 88, 87-01, 98.100, 108-107, 
110, 115-116, 120-182, 182, 194- 
135, 189-140, 148, 144, 269, 

Burgundy, Philip the Good, duke of, 
00 also Charolais, count of, 173, 
216, 272, 276, 281-288, 287-280, 
202, 295-296, 306. 

Burgundy, XV, 1, 24, 62, 282, 296, 
200. 

Buselet, Colin, 171, 


Caen, XIY, 10, 12, 14, 21, 28, 47, 
56-58; stormed by the English, 
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50-61, 68, 66, 88, 71.73, 77-80, 03- 

94, 98, 100, 115, 188, 154, 159- 

161, 168, 172, 175, 178-179, 182, 

197, 204, 209-210, 213-217, 

240, 245-216, 249, 253-256, 
258, 260-265, 287, 297, 308, 

Caen, of, 164, 168, 176, 
184, 188, 215, 245, 248, 251, 291, 
297-298, 300, 313. 

Caille, Jean, 136, 270, 

Calais, 2, 5, 7, 10, 15, 24, 29, 31, 
35-86, 43, 52-53, 63, 115, 130, 153, 
205, 234, 240-241, 267, 281, 294, 


, 160, 

Cambridge, 146, 

Camera regis, 152-153. 

Canterbury, Henry Chicholoy, arch 
bishop of, 198, 

Canterbury, 15, 145, 148-149, 260, 

Canterbury, treaty of, 25. 

Cantiors, Guillaume de, see Evreux, 
Dishop of. 

any, 125, 212, 

Capranica, Paul, sea Evroux, bishop 
of. 

Carbonell, Sir Joan, 211. 

Carcassonne, 117, £83, 

Cardulach, 319. 

Carentan, 92; surrendered to the 
English, 93, 160, 162, 172, 176, 
215-217, 259.253, 255, 965-268, 

Carere, lord, 156, 

Carew, Sir Thomas, 59, 146, 196- 
200, 

Castelhon, Pons de, 197-198. 

Castiglione, Branda de, sce Lisieux, 
Dishop of. 

Castile, 24, 54; sends a fleet to sid 
the French, 108-109, 128, 130, 
136-137, 107, 283-984, 294.295, 
803, 14, 

Casualties, 60, 202, 319-320. 

Cat, Henry le, 161, 
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Candebec, 20, 27-28; joins the Bur- 
gundiang; 90; capiculates to the 
English, 114, 125, 161, 180, 182, 
220, 252, 257. 

Gaus, 10, 16, 18, 30, 84, 01, 130-131, 
154, 161, 165, 176, 186, 215, 220, 
222, 245, 252, 286, 297, 308, 313. 

Comy, 72. 

Chambly, 66. 

Chambois, 73. 

Chambre des comptes 
154, 170, 245. 

Chambrois, 99, 218, 309, 

Champagne, XV, 81, 89, 181, 307, 

Champs, 78. 

Chanteloup, 94, 284, 

Charenton, 86, 101. 

Gharles V, king of France, 1-2, 4, 
a7, 

Charles VI, king of France, 7-8, 12, 
1415, 18, 22-23, 31, 35-36, 41-43, 
46-52, 63-64, 89, 15-76, 83-84, 102, 
105, 112, 118, 118-120, 131-133, 
199-140, 154, 178, 180, 295-239, 
270-277, 279, 281, 288, 290, 292. 

Charleton, 320, 

Charolsia, Philip, count of, 87, 89, 
104, 139, See also Burguxdy, 
Philip the Guod, duke of. 

Chartraine, 123, 132, 

Chartres, Renaud de, 
archbishop of, 

Chartros, occupied by Burgusdy, 67- 
68, 78, 75, 77, 82, 85, 04, 134, 
218, 275; besieged by tho Arma- 
gnnes, 279, 280-282, 296; attacked 
by the French, 301, 315-316, 

Chastellus, Sir Claude de, 67, 90-91, 
108, 118, 

Chiteandun, 69, 111, 135, 2785 at- 
tacked by the Burgundians, 297, 
318. 

Chatear-Gaillerd, 10, 114, 130-131, 
142, 220, 253-254, 313. 

Chiteaa-Gontier, 280, 302. 


(Norman), 


neo Roims, 


Google 
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Chateau-Laudon, 68, 
Chateauneuf, 73-74, 160, 
Chiteauregnault, 111, 135, 

Chftel, Tanguy du, 107, 296. Seo 
also Paris, prévdt of. 

Chatillon, 138, 

Chotilion-sur-Seine, 8, 11. 

Chaulnes, 87. 

Chaumont, William de, 274. 

Choumont (Champagne), 36. 

Chaumont in Vexin, 171, 222. 

Cherbourg, 49, 71-72, 92-93; sur- 
rendered to the English, 114, 160- 
161, 182, 215-916, 285, 240, 951- 
252, 254, 200, 270, 314, 

Cheshire archers, 157, 235. 

Chevreuse, 85-86, 

Cheyne, Sit John, lord of La Haye- 
oo-Puite and La Hoche Toeson, 
captain of Regneville, 203, 205, 

Chichester, 235, 

Chinon, 112, 135, 

Choisy, 10, 86, 101. 

Christchurch, Canterbury, prlory of, 
146. 

Cinque Ports, 195, 197. 

Clarenca, Thomas of Lancaster, 
duke of, captain of Louviors, 
Honfleur, Ponti, Pont de 
V’Arehe, and Vivier, 67-58, 61, 73, 
90; conquers Ange, 98-100, 103, 
194-195; campaign along the 
Seine, 127-198, 140-141, 194, 204, 
210, 216, 221, 228, 237; killed ab 
Baugé, 275-276, 279, 301. 

Olef do Caux, battle of, 55. 

Clermont in Auvergne, 277. 

Clermont-en-Beauvaisis, 39, 140, 

Glifford, John, lord, captain of 
ChBtecu-Geillard, 25-27, 32. 

Clifton, Sir Tchn, captain of Vire, 
206, 

Glinchamp-en-Perche, 78, 80, 239, 

Gligton, William, lord, 305. 

Coinage, 45, 106, 118, 173, 286. 


INDEX 


Gole, John, 198. 

Colombiers, 94, 

Conibraille, 802. 

Combest, seignenr de, 319. 

Compitgue, 86-87; gained by the 
‘Borgundians, 101; surprised by 
the Armagnace, 107, 118, 140, 156, 
252, 270, 280; surprisad by the 
‘Frouch aud recovered by the Eug- 
Mish, 304, 

Conches, #, 49, 155, 160, 182-183, 
215, £18, 220, 244, 251. 

Condésur-Neireau, occupied by the 
English, 80, 92, 160, 183, 212, 
214, 250. 

Constable of England (earl of 
Northumberland), 222, 226, 228 
229, 

Conatance, council of, 24. 

Convocation, sco Cantorbury and 
‘York. 

Convoy, 27, 30, 58, 196-198, 256- 
257. 

Cog, William le, 102, 

Coquet, Jean, 160, 

Corbeil, repulses Burgundy, 68, 70, 
81, 86; gained by Burgundy, 101. 

Corbie, 50, 63, 

Cornwall, Sir John, 121, 148, 271, 

Cornwall, 29. 

Cosne, 290, 307. 

Cotentin, XIV, 48, 71-72, 81, 92-03, 
198, 154, 160, 196, 176, 184, 186, 
210-211, 215-218, 223, 245, 248, 
251, 255, 267-268, 270, 278-274, 
284.288, 293, 200-201, 221 

Gottes, Robert, master of ordnance, 
264, 298, 

Cottiniares, see Recourt, 

Covey, 89. 

‘Covemon river, 279. 

Courey, 72, 159, 218. 

Courseniies, 212. 

Courtenay, Sir Edward, 26.27, 52. 
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| Courtonay, Huga, earl of Devon, 
198-199, 

Courtenay, Sir Humfrey, 241. 

Courtonne, 48, 98; surrenders to the 
English, 99, 218, 

Courts-martial, 223-224. 

Courville, 134. 

Contances, John IT and Pandnif de 
Malatesta, bishops of, 163. 

Contances, 48; surrenders to the 
English, 93, 113, 209, 214-218, 
237, 245, 253, 255, 267, 284. 

Crames, William de, 110. 

‘Croom, 302, 

Cravant, battle of, 222, 228-229, 
299-300, 302, 

Cresy, hattle of, KTIT, 4. 

Greil, strategic position, 66, 87; 
goined by Burgundy, 101. 

really, 69, 212, 

Crevezouer-en-Brie, 9. 

Cros, 69. 

Crohon, Sir Joan do, 67. 

Croiay, 197, 280, 269; taken by the 
Hinglish, 282. 

Cromwell, Sir Ralph, captain of 
Bee-Fellonin, captain of Harfeur, 
207, £93. 

Croseby, Robert, 272. 


uy, 307. 

Cuilliar, Jehan, 165-166, 

Curtoya, Reginald, vietualler of 
Harftour, 52, 


Curwen, Sir Christopher, 125, 


Dalton, John, 169, 

Damfront, Olivier ae, 110. 

Dampmartin, bureau de, 84, 

Danville, 219. 

Dangean, 285. 

Dangu, surrendered to the English, 
198, 167, 250, 

Danguel, 74-75. 

Denville, 809-810, 

Dartmonth, 196, 235, 248, 
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Dauphin, Charles (afterwards King 
Ghiarlan: VIL), 0081) (08) 2:54 
8, 75, 85-84, 87, 89; flight from 
Paris, 101, 103, 108 112, 115, 
120, 122-123, 132-139, 199-200, 
216, 262, 270, 272, 274.277, 280. 
288, 292, 294, 296, 299-200, 02, 
a11ai2, 

Dauphla, Jean, duke of Normandy, 
35, 40-42. 

Davphin, Louis, duko of Guisnue, 
‘0 Guiomne, 

Dauphiné, 7, 51-52, 89, 288, 312, 
216. 

Dauphinois, see also Aymagnacs, 
199, 269, 274, 254, 286, 290. 

Dareenescourt, 37, 

Deanville, 56, 218, 

Defense, measures for, 48-49, 52-53, 
9-05, 85, 102-105, 112-113, 192 
183, 294. 

Demuin, 50. 

Danis, Sir John, 272. 

Derby, 285. 

Desertion, 284-286, 316, 

Desmouville, 212, 

Desquay, Henri, 212, 

Deron, earl of, 920 
Hugh, 

Dieppe, 29, 33, 60; joins the Bur- 
gundians, 90-91, 102, 124; sub- 
mits to the English, 125-196, 141, 
164, 168, 176, 180, 182, 215, 221, 
235, 251, 258, 294, 

Dijon, 11, 37. 

Diplomacy, Burgundian, 24-25, 43, 
51, 101, 108-109, 183-134, 138-139, 
12. 

Diplomaey, English, 24-25, 43, 51, 
‘54-54, 75-77, 100-101, 115, 122, 
329-131, 139, 142, 277, 284, 286- 
288, 202-908, 314. 

Diplomacy, French, 21, 18, 18, 22, 
2031, 40, 77, 88, 136-147, 277, 
283-284, 812, 


Courtanay, 


Google 
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Discipline, 29, 68, 88, 239.939, 

Dives river, 58, 71. 

Do, 72, 

Doméront, 94, 97, 111-112, 114, 161, 
178, 214-215, 218, 260, 254, 201. 

Dondelay, 320. 

Dorset, Thomas Beaufort, earl of, 
8, 10, 16-18, 20, 23, 25, 27. Seo 
furthor Exeter. 

Dorvet, 146, 150. 

Douglas, Archibald, earl of, 278, 
808, 811, 817-819. 

Douglas, Sir James, 319, 

Donglas, Sir William, 137. 

Donglas of Drumlansig, Sir Wil- 
Ham, 271. 

Dourdan, 68, 85. 

Donville, 113. 

Dover, 200, 208, 935. 

Dreux, 73-74, 78, 82, 98, 101, 132, 
182, 218-219, 239, 252, 268, 279; 
taken by the English, 282, 314, 

Dreux, county of, 314. 

Duncis, 121, 307, 


Edmund de ta Tor, 152. 

Edward IT, king of England, XTIT- 
XIV, 1, 143, 147, 

Elden, Six William, 78, 

Ely, John Fordham, bishop of, 147. 

Epernon, 282. 

Epte river, 220. 

Eschanfor, 212. 

Eppes, Gilles & 1’, 159. 

‘Essay, submits to the English, 74, 
215, 219, 254, 272. 

Basser, 260. 

Estampes, Raoul a’, 178. 

Stamper, submits to Burgundy, 66, 
69, 85, 285; surrender to the 
English, 298, 

trépagny, 103, 110; surrenders to 
the English, 126, 222. 

Estates General, 277, 290, 302, 311. 

‘Estates of Auvergne, 302. 


INDEX 


Estates of Beanjolais, 302, 

Ketates of Bourbonnais, 302, 

Estates of Brittany, 277. 

Eetates of Combraille, 302, 

Estates of Danphin§, 52, 312. 

Ectates of Foros, 392, 

Estates of Languedoc, 283, 312. 

Estates of Normandy, 174-176, 179- 
188, 216, 308, 

Estates of Poitou, 205, 

Estates of Provence, 41. 

Estoutoville, 117, 162, 

En, 38, 196; submits to the Eng- 
lish, 197, 142, 221, 235, 289, 

Eu, county of, 102, 167, 212, 

Bare river, 132, 160, 218-219, 254, 

Errenx, Guillaume de Cantiers and 
Poul Capranies, bishops of, 163, 
en7. 

Erreux, 10, 21, 49, 64, 76, 78; join 
the Burgundians, 90, 91, 98; sur- 
renders to the English, 100, 104, 
110, 114, 190-181, 197, 160, 172, 
180, 182, 204, 213, 215-220, 237, 
242, 251, 265, 814, 316-317, 

Erreur, baillinge of, 100, 154, 162, 
176, 186, 215, 245, 259, 313, 

Exeter, Thomas Beaufort, duke of, 
lord of Hereourt, Lillebonne, and 
Croisy, captain of Rouen, captain 
of Conches, 100, 124.195, 198, 
131, 197-198, 204, 220, 937, 244, 
248, 270, 288-294, See also Ad- 
miral of England and Dorset, 
earl of. 

Exmes, evacuated by the French, 73, 
80, 160, 214-215, £19, 252, 254, 


Feingue, messire, 320. 

Falaise, 9-10, 12, 47, 63, 65, 71-72, 
77; besioged and taken by the 
English, 78-79, 92, 94, 180, 169, 
172, 184, 208, 215, 245, 248, 250- 
255, 265, 293. 
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Fastolf, Sir Jobn, lord of Bee- 
Creepin and Gausevillo, eaptain of 
Fécamp, St Antoine (Paris), 
Moulan, Freanay-le-Vicomte, ard 
Alexeon, 125, 165-166, 208, 241, 
248-249, 262, 308, 321. 

Faugernon, £9, 218, 

Fautonniere, Guy de la, 320, 

Fécamp, 124-125, 185-166, 175, 

Fonys, Sir Roger (alias Fieules), 
belli of Cour, captain of Longuo- 
ville, and Plerrecourt, 161, 222, 

Feriby, John, 241, 

Ferrers of Chartley, Edmund, lord, 
193, 

Ferritres, 270, 

Fendal levies, 31, 69, 82, 85, 116, 
119, 121, 180-131, 184, 136, Z07- 
211, 288, 282, 285, 296, 300, 312- 
318, 815, 821, 

Fleules, see Fenys, 

Fitz-Hugh, Henry, lord, lord of 
Laigle and Chambois, captain of 
Palaiso, 73, 77, 204. 

Fitzwalter, Walter, lord, captsin of 
‘Vire, 208, 219. 

Flanders, 10, 24-25, 54.55, 62, 65, 
109, 115, 270. 

Fleet, Simon, treasurer of Horflour, 
victualler in Lower Normandy, 
bailli of Cotentin, captain of 
Carentan, 16-17, 213, 254. 

Foix, Jean, count of, 136, 288. 

Poix, county of, 109, 

Fontaines le Bourg, 125. 

‘Fontenay 1Abbey, 58. 

Food, ses Subsistence. 

Foraging, 19, 114, 224.297, 230. 
240, 250, 

Forez, 302, 

Fortifications, 35, 46-48, 79, 172, 
265-267. 

Fossoux, seigneur do, 65-66, 

Fougitres, 302, 

Frankfurt, 11, 
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Preneuso, 158. 

Prosnay-lo-Vieomte, surronderod to 
the English, 74, 75; regained by 
the Freneh, 97, 112, 187, 214, 219, 
254, 2623 retaken by the English, 
271; repalses the French, 290, 
291, 309, 

Fresnel, Peter, see Lisieur, bishop 
of. 

Fretoval, 69. 

‘Froneac castle, 240. 


Garé, 73, 218. 

Gaillon, submita to the English, 127, 
164, 182, 220, 258; surprised by 
the French, 304, 312; recovered 
and demolished by the English, 
B13, 

Gallardon, submits to Burgundy, 68; 
‘occupied by the Armagnacs, 279, 
281; teken by the English, 282, 
296. 

Gamachos, Sir Gilles de, 310. 

Gamaches, Williaa de, 157. 

Gamaches, 140, 180; surrendered to 
‘the English, 289, 

Gardin, William, 164. 

Gascony, Williom, 164, 

Gascony, 130, 190, 294. 

Gaueourt, Raoul da, 47. 

Gauzeville, 125, 

Gonos, 13, 22, 
288, 

Germany, 288, 

Ghont, 18, 189. 

Gien, 284, 

Gippewieh, 235. 

Giresme, Sire Charles de, 820, 

Gisors, 9-10, 49, 114, 126, 180, 140; 
surrendered to the English, 141, 
156, 161, 171.172, 913, 215, 921- 
229, 241, 264, 265-268, 286, 296. 

Gisors, Dailliage of, 84, 154, 176, 
186, 245, 


5, 186, 195, 199, 


Google 
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Glasdale, Sir Gilbert, 299, 

Gloucester, Humphrey, duke of, 60; 
invades the Cotentin, 92-88, 114, 
181; advanees on Paria, 141, 160, 
17, 193, 261, 285. 

Gloucester, 258. 

Gombant, William, 161, 

Gouluffre, Jean, reeeveur-general ot 
Normandy, 185, 161, 168-189, 243, 

Gourdel, Michel, 160, 

Gouraay, 49, 60, 86, 114; captured 
Dy the English, 128, 140, 161, 183, 
821, 262, 254, 806. 

Grainville, 125. 

Grange, Thomas, 245, 

Gras, Richard le, 161. 

Graville, seigneur de, 319. 

Graville, 167. , 
Gray af Codnore, John, lord, eap- 
tain of Argentan, 218, 218-220, 
Gray of Codnore, Richard, lord, cap: 

tain of Argentan, 74. 

Gray of Ingleby, Sir John, 205, 

Gray, Sir John, captain of Mor- 
tagne, captain of Pontorson, 74, 
18. 

Great Yarmouth, 198, 235, 

Grentheville, 58. 

Grey of Hoton, Sir John, count of 
Tancarville, lord of Tilly, cap- 
tain of Harfleur, 168, 209, 220. 

Gringmanx, Sire, Franchoix de, 320. 

Grippon, 94, 

Gueldres, 109. 

Guerillas, 285-286, 308, 

Guarnier, Michel, 171. 

Guorze, Raymonst de In, 38, 50. 

Gussclin, Bortrand du, 1, 45. 

Guieke, seigneur da ta, 67. 

Guioune, Louis, duke of, dauphin, 
7-8, 10-11, 13. 

Guienne, 2, 109, 118, 122, 180, 239, 
294, 

Guildford, 196, 


INDEX 


Guillemeourt, 127, 221, 289. 

Guiso, 270, 289; besieged by the 
English and Burgundians, 306- 
307, 819; aurrenders, 320. 

Guianes, 289, 


Haidoa, Thomss, 157. 

Haingalt, 35, 287, 292, 306, 

Halsale, Sit Gilbert, lord of 
Tillidres, bailli and captain of 
Evreux, captain of Droax, 137, 
204, 206, 218, 242, 

Ham, 289, 

Hambye, 48; surrenders to the Eng- 
Tish, 98, 94, 212. 

Hammes, Richard, 245, 

Hampton, Walter, 272, 

Hangest, 37. 

Hankeford, William, 198. 

Hanloy, John, 100, 

Harcourt, Sir Colart a’, master of 
waters and foreste in Normandy, 
66, 

Harcourt, Guillaume 4’, soe Tancar- 
‘ville, count of, 

Hareourt, Jacques a’, captain of Le 
Crotoy, 34, 103, 110, 276, 280, 
288, 294, 297, 299, 300. 

Harcourt, Joan a, see Amine, 
Dishop of, 

Hareonrt, Jean a’, 
count of. 

Hareourt, Joan 2’, 
Rouen, 65, 90, 

Flareourt, Lovia a’, 
archbishop of, 

Hareourt castle, surrendered to the 
‘English, 09, 182-183, 218, 251, 

Harcourt, county of, 107, 212. 

‘Harewode, Nicholas, 52. 

Harfleur, 5, 7-37, 39, 43, 52-53, 56- 
‘59, 61, 86, 105, 114, 194-195, 144, 
188, 183-184, 194, 197, 200, 208- 
209, 218, 215, 220-221, 284-230, 
240, 244, 249, 254-258, 264, 298, 


tee Aumale; 
captain of 


ee Rouen, 
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Harling, Sir Robert, 241. 

Harrison, Sir Peter, 320. 

Hatfeld, Thomas, 212. 

Haye, Jean la, 296. 

Heiltz I'Bvéque, 321. 

Tlende, Jobx, 146. 

Tenry IL, king of Bugland, 1. 

Henry IV, king of England, 2, 143, 
273, 

Wenry V, king of England, XTIT- 
XVI, 2, 45, 8, 14, 16, 28-25, 20- 
32, 39-96, 41, 43, 52-61, 63-00, 08- 
79, 81, 92-03, 98-104, 108-110, 113, 
115, 120, 122, 124-195, 127-131, 
134, 180-143, 147.150, 153-154, 
156-160, 162, 164, 167, 169, 172- 
174, 176-178, 180, 184-186, 188, 
190-185, 198-200, 205-207, 209- 
212, 216, 220-222, 226-227, 230, 
282, 284.986, 280, 241-244, 247- 
252, 260-257, 259-208, 200-207, 
271-216, 278, 280-284, 297, 316, 
319, 321, 

Henry VI, king of England, 150, 
117, 241, 261, 295-296, 302. 

Herbert, William, 164, 

Herlo, John, 125, 

‘Heron, Mace, 21. 

‘Horpedame, 390. 

Hertford, 260, 

Hesdin, 50, 

Holgill, ‘Thomas, 
253-254. 

Holigost, 198, 

‘Holland, Edward, see Mortain, earl 
of. 

Holland, John, see Hontingdoa, earl 
of. 

Holland, Sir John, 207. 

‘Holland, 42. 

Honmet, Sire de, 320. 

Hommet, barony of, 212. 

Hommet costle, surrendered to the 
English, 93, 94, 167. 

Horfleur, 9, 28-29, 34-35, 45, 55-56, 


vietualler royal, 
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72, 84, 114; eapitulates to the 
English, 127, 179, 183-184, 197, 
218, 920, 235, 267-268, 273, 298, 

‘Horyngham, 24. 

Morses, number of, 191, 194, 

Hospitallers, Knights, 147. 

Household, tho dulte of Bedford's, 
165-186. See also Barton, John. 

Househeld, royal, 150, 152-153, 155, 
248, 251, 253, 258, 261, 

Huisne river, 275. 

Humfreyrille, Sir Gilbert, earl of 
Kyme, lord of Hotot, captain of 
Caen, captain of NeufchAtel, 77, 
93, 159, 167, 203-204, 217, 248, 
253. 

Hungerford, Sir Walter, captain of 
Cherbourg snd Regneville, esp- 
tain of Chateau-Gaillard, 32, 216, 
218, 220, 208-294. 

Huntingdon, John Holland, earl of, 
lord of Briequeville, captain of 
Gournay, 26-27, 30-31, 55-56, 60, 
72, 93-94, 223, 241, 271. 

Huntingdon, county of, 240, 


Aliens, 269. 

Indenture, 190-191, 242, 

Inspection, 244-246, 308. 

Tssoudua, £05, £97, 

Intebergh, Walter, 223. 

Ireland, 52, 205. 

Tsabella of Bavaria, see Queen of 
Branes. 

Italy, 276, 294, 

Ivry, count of, see Richemont, 

Ivey, 101, 131; surrendered to the 
English, 182, 179, 182, 218, 251; 
eaptured by the French, 301, 308- 
309; reeovered by the English, 
318-814, 315316, 318. 


Janville, 182, 135, 206, 
Fargeay, 
Jesus Ge la Tour, 196. 


Google 
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Jobn the Fearless, see Burgundy, 

Jobn the Good, king of Franca, 5. 

John of London, 59. 

Joigny, 274-27 

Jolivet, Robert, 
Michel, abbot of, 

'Jastifeation du due de Bourgoine, 
1e,”” 40, 


see Mont St, 


Kemp, 24. 

Kent, 260. 

Kilmaynam, John Boteller, prior of, 
ua. 

Kingston-ou-Hull, 198, 248, 

Kygheley, Sir John, eaptain of 
Touques, captain of Louviera, 
captain of Pout de 1’Arche, bailli 
of Rouen, 207, 305. 


Ta Broasonidre, battle of, 301-302, 
a2, 

‘La Charité-sur-Loire, 200, 307. 

Lafayette, Gilbert Motier, seigneur 
de, 47, 85, 275, 307, 811, 320. 

La Fore-on-Tardenois, 308, 320. 

Ie Ferté Arnaud, 104. 

La Ferté Fresnel, 78, 

Ta Forté-sous-Jousrre, 89. 

In Ferté.Videmo, 104. 

La Fort6-Villeneuil, 270, 

La Fiche, 112, 276, 

Lagny-sur-Marne, 1, 17, 37, 81, 
107, 122, 140. 

La Gravelle, 301. 

Ln Guierehe, 96, 207. 

La Haye de Puits, 93-94, 

Ia Haye-Pesnel, 212. 

Ia Hire (Btionne de Vignolles), 
112, 280, 803, 206-307, 320. 

Ta Hogue, 59. 

Iaigh, surrendered to the English, 
73, 74, 78, 80, 132, 214, 218, 285, 
S10, 

Lalemont, William, 103, 162, 

Lalier, Michiel de, 21. 


Lamban, Jeeques, 107. 

La Motte, £0, 214, 

Lancashire archers, 187. 

Langhais, 125, 

Langres, Jean de, bishop of Bayeux 
(@ ¥), 48. 

Langros, 89. 

Languedoc, 12, 14, 21-22, 41, 51, 64, 
69, 88-84, 89, 283, 288, 312. 

Languedoil, 278, 295, 302, 311. 

Laon, 38. 

Lanois, 808. 

Larchier, Jeaz, 163, 

La Rivitre Thibouville, 99, 218, 

La Boche Guyon, 114, 180; taken 
hy the English, 131, 220. 

La Roche-Tesson, 04, 212, 

La Rochelle, battle of, 200, 

La Rochelle, 136, 268, 278, 


_ La Rogue, 212. 


Tarsicourt, 321. 

Launde, Pierro de la, 159. 

Laval, 301, 

Lay, Alain le, 117. 

Layres, Hameric, 160, 

Leche, Sir Philip, lord of Pontran. 
quart, ceptain of Arques and 
Moncoaux, 78, 157, 221, 235. 

Le Crotoy, 10, 38, 34, 120, 140-141, 
1SI, 213, 257, 264, 270, 280-281, 
287, 280; bosiegod, eapitulates to 
the English, 297-300; journée, 
304-05, $06, 303, 

Leire, Sir Rabert de, $20. 

Te Mans, 78, 80, 94, 111, 219, 270- 
272, 215.277; Prouch headquar- 
tors in 1421, 278, 279, 312, 

Le Mesnil Garnier, 94, 

Lenghain, bastard de, 320. 

Lenthale, Sir Roland, bailli and cap: 
tain of Alengon, 98, 160, 205, 

Leserope, Sir Richard, 198, 

Les Andelys, 170. 

Les Goulets, 35; bosioged by the 
English, 128, 264. 
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Les Loges, 125. 

Liege, 33, 

Lievre, Rabin le, 161. 

Lihons-en-Santerro, 37, 

Lilleboune, surrendered to the Hag 
ish, 125, 220, 308, 

Limousin, 316. 

Lineclu, John Muckworth, dean of, 
ut. 


; Limeoln, Philip Repington, bishop 


of, 147, 

Lineeln, 148, 

Lindsay, Sir Walter, 219. 

Lingovres, 60, 212, 

Lisiewx, Peter Fresnel and Branda 
de Castiglione, bishops of, 163. 

Lisioux, 41, 48; occupied by the 
English, 5668, 80, 98, 100, 169, 
178, B14, 217-218, 265, 286, 

LiIslo-Adam, Jean de Villiers, sei- 
gneur de, joins the Burgundiane, 
66, 86-87, 90, 107, 141, 274-276, 
306-807, 316-517, 

U'sle-Adam, 67, 141, 

Loans (English), 146-149, 191-192, 

Loana (French), 42-44, 46, 68-69, 
84, 89, 105-106, 278, 303, 

Loches, 135. 

Logempré, 113. 

Lointren, Gilet de, 309. 

Loire river, 69, 75, 82, 101, 180, 
194-196, 198, 275-276, 280, 282, 
284, 280, 290, 299-300, 303, 307, 
912-919, 315-816, 321. 

Lombards, 294-995, 311, 317-318. 

London, John Kempo, bishop of, 
294. 

London, 15-16, 26-27, 30, 38, 145- 
147, 192, 248, 256, 258-259, 281, 

Longny, marshal de, 19. 

Longny, 219 

Longueville, #2; submits to the 
English, 125, 161. 

Longueville, priory of, 105. 

Loré, Ambrose de, 97, 112; cap 
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tored by the English, 187, £19; 
liberated by the Freneh, 269. 

Lorruino, Charles I, duke of, 307. 

Lorraine, 109, 

Loudon, 75, 95-96, 

Louis, dauphin of France, see 
Guienne, 

Lounde, Henry, 235. 

Louviors, joins Burgundy, 00; eur. 
renders to the Englist, 100, 101, 
103-104, 110, 115, 118, 182, 167- 
158, 161, 164, 172, 214, 218, 251- 
252, 265, 313. 

Luteroll, Sir Tugh, seneschal of 
Normandy, 217, 234, 244-245, 

Lusembourg, Sir John, 67, 87, 120, 
288, 803, 806-307, 320, 

Luxembourg, Louis de, see Thérou- 
uno, bishop of. 

Lynbere, John, 203, 

Lyndsleye, Sir Percival, 293. 

Lynn, 27, 885, 

Lyons, 36, 41, 83, 84, 126, 977-270, 
282, 295, 302, 307, 


‘Macon, 41-42, 89, 136, 282, 299. 

Mieomnois, $07. 

Maillebois, 114, 

Maine, Kobin, 309, 

Maine, 71, 74, 76, 80, 85, 107, 138, 
181, 184, 268, 971, 290, 300-201, 
214, 817, 321, 

Maisonlemée, 75. 

Malestrais, Joffray de, 320, 

Mantes, 14, 19, 28, 40, 42, 48-51; 
ailmite the Burgundians, 67, 90- 
91, 196; submits to tho English, 
127-128, 18%, 141-142, 171, 173, 
214, 220, 222, 236-237, 251-252, 
263, 263, 269, 281-282, 285, 296, 
808, 314, 

Mantes, bailliage of, 176, 186, 245, 
313, 

‘Mar, Alexander Stuart, earl of, 278, 

Marck, George Dunbar, earl of, 136. 


Google 
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Mareb, Edumnd Mortimer, earl 
of, captain of Vire, eaptain of 
Mantes, 58, 59, 93, 142, 227, 253, 
255, 272, 

Marche, esigneur de, 919, 

Marchénoir, 296, 

‘Marcoussis, surrendered to the Bar. 
gundians, 68; rocovared by the 
Ammagnacs, 86; surrendered to 
‘the English, 296, 

Marna river, XV, 10, 107. 

Marshal, John Mowbray, earl, cap- 
tain of Pontoise, 142, 299, 926, 
228.2929, 241, 299-294, 309, 

Martel, Sire Gilles, 220. 

Martel, Reginald, 165. 

‘Martin V, popo, 180, 

Mary, count of, 319. 

Master of ordnance, 259, 261, 297- 
293, Seo Cotes, Robert. 

‘Master of waters and forests in 
‘Normandy, 248, Sea Hareourt, Sir 
Golart 4’, and Woodville, Siz 
Richard, 

Maubuisson, abbey of, 163. 

Manny, seigneur de, 319, 

Manpresu, 96. 

Maurepas, 279. 

Matravers, John, lord, carl of 
Arundell, captain of Pontorson, 
96, 

Mayonno, 94. 

Meaux, 9, 106-107, 118, 123, 129, 
135-136, 193, 250-252, 264, 269, 
282-283, 285-286; taken by the 
English, 287, 289. 

‘Meleombo, £36. 

‘Moliver, Conrad, 161. 

‘Melun, 45, 68, 86, 101, 107, 118, 123, 
135-136, 158, 211, 248, 274, 307. 

Merbury, Nicholns, 205. 

Mereduth st Owen, 207. 

Meru, 81. 

Mouillon, Guillaume de, 29, 55, 79. 

Meulan, recaires the Burgundians, 
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67, 86; submits to the English, 
128; occupiod bby the English, 
142, 180, 220, 241, 281; stormed 
by the French and recovered by 
‘the English, 285, 296, 

Meulan, Pont ae, 128. 

‘Mieuaec, battle of, 127. 

Milly, Lestendard 2e, 87. 

‘Milly-on-Gatinois, 309, 321, 

Miravlmont, Sir Guy, seigneur de, 
120, 

Mobilization, 190-195. 

‘Moinet, 306. 

‘Molineans, 35. 

Monesaus, 127, 221, 289. 

Mons, 109. 

‘Mons-en-Vimeu, battio of, 288. 

Monstreul, 161, 

Montaente, Thomas de, see Salis- 
‘bury, earl of, 

‘Montaguilloa, 68, 299, 800, 

‘Montaigu, 38. 

Montargis, 10. 

‘Montberon, 284. 

Montdidier, 39, 87. 

‘Montenay, William de, 24, 319. 

Montereau, 86, 142, 269. 

Montferrand, 48. 

Montfort, John do, 220. 

Montfort, 75, 921. 

Montfort Je-Rotrou, 271. 

Montgomery, Sir John, captain of 
Doméront, bailli of Alengon, 178, 
205, 218, 321, 

Montgomery, 212, 

Montivillers, 20, 46, 91, 105, 124; 
surrendered to the Englisa, 125, 
172, 200, 220, 252, 265, 207. 

Montjoye, 141, 254. 

Montihéry, surrendered to Bur- 
gundy, 68; recovered by the 
‘Armagzaes, 85; repulse the Bar- 
gundians, 107108, 118; taken by 
the English, 296. 

‘Montmirail, 279. 
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Montpellier, 312. 

Montrexil, 252. 

Montricharé, 112, 

‘Mont St, Catherine, 47, 

Mont St. Michel, Robert Jolivet, 
abbot of, 48, 971, 974, 214. 

Mont St. Michel, 112, 112, 149, 179- 
180, 182184, 270-271, 273-274, 
278, 291, 200-301, 308-209, 314; 
Besieged by the English, 321. 

Monville, lordship of, 168, 

Moret, 68. 

Moreal, sire de, 10. 

Morgan, Philip, ehsneollor of Nor- 
mandy, 161, 217. 

Mortagno, battle of, 290. 

Mortagno, 74, 78, 80, 214, 219. 

Mortain, Edward Holland, earl of, 
lord of Hommet, 97, 204. 

Mortain, 97; attacked by tho Soots, 
187, 169, 182-183, 219, 270, 509. 

Mortemer, Sir John, 197. 

Mortemer, 10. 

Mortamont, Sir Louis, 920. 

Mortimer, Bamund, sce March, carl 
of. 

Mortymer, John, 207. 

Munitions, 49, 55, 69, 81-82, 97, 102, 
958-269, 

Murat, Sire Jehan de, 320, 

Murdrier, Guitroy le, 320. 


Nantes, treaty of, 812. 
Narbonne, Gaillaame, vicomte of, 
55, 269, 874, 290, 816, 318, 820. 

Narbonne, Maudet de, 320. 

Navarre, Charles III, king of, 106. 

Navarre, Joanna of, dowager queen 
of England, 273, £87. 

Navarre, 109, 

Navy (English), 20-32, 58-59, 128, 
152, 195-201, 281, 297. 

Navy (Fronch), 14-15, 29-93, 29, 

‘Neaufle, 120, 128, 

Nebou, 93. 
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Nomours, 8, 
‘Nosle, 38.39; submits to the Eng- 
lish, 125, 306; surrendered to the 
English and Burgundians, 320. 
... Nessefield, George, captain of Vire, 
208. 
| Nesteficld, Joba, 208, 270. 
Noufbourg, 100, 
Neufebitel, seigneur de, 108, 
Nenfehitel, 35, 114, 185; capita 
latos to the English, 126, 141, 
161, 167, 183, 221, 252, 254. 
‘Noufehfitel-sur-Aisna, 38. 
Nouilly-1’Evéque, 48; surrendered to 
the English, 60, 93, 162, 217. 
Noville, Sir John, captain of Ver- 
neuil, 72-73, 77-78, 60, 158, 248, 
2m. 
Neweastle, 29. 
Nevwtoa, Joho, 272. 
Nicholas de ta Tour, 59, 152, 197, 
200, 
Nivernais, 307. 
Nogent, 11, 106. 
‘Nogmt-le-Rei, 279, 262. 
Nogent-leRotrou, 182, 285, 
321, 
Nogent-tur-Seine, 62. 
Nomaneourt, 40, 316. 
Nooa, Sir Henry, 168, 207. 
Nortolk, 206-207, 260, 
Normandy, XII, £5, 9-10, 12, 17- 
18, 21-25, 28-30, 32-34, 36, 40, 45- 
46, 48, 50; English invasion, 55 
££, 65-07, 70-71, 74-75, 78, 81, 84, 
88-90, 92, 98-99, 101, 104, 108-115, 
118, 122-124, 127, 180, 132, 134, 
187-140, 142-143, 150, 153-158, 
161-167, 170-173, 177-181, 184- 
185, 187, 189, 198, 200-207, 210- 
220, 282-284, 280-249, 245, 247- 
248, 252, 254, 250-258, 261-262, 
270, 274-280, 288-285, 280.900, 
203, 298-209, 307, 810-311, 315, 
B17, 321, 


310, 


ay 
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Northumberland, Henry Perey, earl 
of, B4, 77-78, 208, Seo slao Con- 
stable of England, 

Notre Dame de Bernay (monas- 
tery), 164. 

Notre Dame do Bonport (monse- 
tery), 164, 

Notre Dame de Chavfour (parish), 
309, 

Nétre Dame de Lire (abbey), 164, 

Notre Dame de Paris, 69, 84, 88, 
1a, 

Notre Dame du Val (priory), 164. 

Nouan, #14. 

‘Novens, 74-75, 

Noyelle, see Bonnieres. 

Noyelle-rar-Mer, 297-298. 

Noyon, 38, 81, 201, 108, 288. 

Numbers, see Army, size of, 


“‘Occoes,’’ Sir Jehan, 109. 

Offemont, sieur d’, 280, 

Ogart, Andrew, eaptain of Tonques, 
262, 

Oise river, KV, 10, 87-39, 40, 48, 
62, 66-67, 81, 86, 101, 110, 140, 
222, 

Oiay, 37, 306. 

Oliviore, Dingo a’, 108, 

‘Orange, Louis de Chalon, prinee of, 
89, 

Orbee, 99, 160, 210, 251. 

Orglandes, 212, 

Orifamme, 118, . 

Orkney, Henry Sinclair, esr! of, 136. 

Orleanais, 40, 86, 111, 250, 282. 

Orleanists, aaa also Armaguacs and 
Dauphinois, 2, 46, 8. 

Orleans, Charles, duke of, 0, 12, 08, 
82, 136, 148, 275, 

Orleans, Jean 4’, see Angouléme, 
count of. 

Orleans, Philip 4’, 
count of, 


seo Vertue, 
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Orleans, 69, 82, 88, 97, 111, 178, 
875, 278, 283, 321. 

Ormond, earl of, 61. 

Ome, 160, 

Ortenberg, Peter von, 11. 

Oxfordshire, 146, 


Paey, 296, 

Paillart, Sir Jacques, 119, 

Pailleux, Williom, 161. 

Palsisean, 68, 

Pare 'Evéque, 94, 

Paris, Gerard de Montaign and 
John de Courteenisse, bishops of, 
44, 116, 

Paris, Tanguy du Chitel, prévot of, 
8, 28, 37, 47, 85, 107. 

Paris, KIV-XV, 8-14, 17-18, 21, 23, 
81, 86-40, 49, 48-50, 67, 62-70, 72, 
75-78, 81-90, 98; Burgundian 
coup d’état, 101, 108-104, 106, 
122, 114-120, 122, 124; prepara- 
tions for defense against the Eng- 
lish, 139-136, 188-148, 153, 177, 
179-180, 183, 188, 218-221, 248, 
262, 269-270, 274, 276, 219-282, 
288, 304, 307-308, 814-315. 

Paris, parloment of, 12, 40, 43, 117- 
118, 180, 234, 

Paris, university of, 6, 14, 40, 104, 
121. 

Parliament, 15, 95, 53, 144, 148-149, 
200, 241, 259, 

Parthensy, 76, 136, 

Patey, 270. 

Pavia, 180, 

Pay, 45, 52, 159-153, 155-157, 162, 
166, 108, 172, 191-192, 184-195, 
187-198, 204-205, 208, 213, 239- 
245, 252-253, 250, 262, 263-204, 
315. 

Peeehe, Nicholas, 78, 208. 

Pelham, Sir John, 53, 240. 

Penthidvre, 272-274, 287. 

Porehe, 85, 107, 160, 183. 
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Perey, Hoary, sco Northumberland. 

Poeronne, 10, 50, 106, 

Philip, Sir William, 
war, 155, 253, 257. 

Piesrdy, 10, 33, 36-37, 39, 62, 66, 
101, 107, 109, 129, 195, 177, 207, 
276, 281, 289, 204, 314315,” 

Pierrecourt, 222. 

Piket, 268. 

Piguet, Joan, 7, 21. 

Pirou, 93-94. 

Plessys Grimoult, 253. 

Plerille, 212. 

Plymouth, 196, 236, 

Poissy, 87, 171, 186. 

Poitiers, battle of, XIII, 4, 6, 260. 

Poitiors, 82, 295, 

Poitou, 82, 274, 295, 202. 

Poix, David de, 307, 

Pole, Sir John de la, 235, 300-301. 

Pole, William de la, see Suffolk, esr] 
of. 

Pons-sar-Seine, 200, 

Pont, Michel du, 169. 

Pontandemer, 35, 99, 127, 178, 210, 
251-262, 

Pontanton, 35, 210. 

Pont de Gomes, 275. 

Pont de 1’Arche, 34-95, 49, 101-102; 
taken by the English, 103-104, 
105, 119-114, 127, 152, 158, 170- 
171, 214, 290, 936, 251-254, 265, 
286, 808, 315, 

Pont de Remy, 140. 

Pont d’Ouve, 93-94, 214, 216, 

Ponthien, 102, 305, 

Pont 1’Evéque, 57. 

Pontoise, 66; surrendered to Bur- 
gundy, 67, 81, 86-87, 80, 107, 120- 
121, 126; eaptured by the Eng- 
Vish, 139, 140-142, 186, 221-222, 

| 939, 241, 248, 281, 204. 
Pontorson, English garrison, 94; re- 
taken by the French, 137, 188, 
142, 209, 218, 266, 287. 


treasurer of 
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Pontranguart, 50, 921. 

Pont St, Marence, 10, 101, 

Ponynges, Robert, lord, 305, 

Popham, Sir John, chancellor of 
Normandy, lord of Torigny, 
allli of Caen, captain of Bayeux, 
53, 160, 217. 

Population, 184-187. 

Porter, Sir William, 78. 

Portamouth, 29. 

Portugal, 288, 

Pougnant, Jacques, 161. 

Pouilly, tronty of, 129. 

Préaux, seigneur de, 47. 

Préaur, 126, 167, 

Pressy on Dosms, seignear de, 319. 

Prévost, William le, 165. 

Prisoners, 12-18, 157, 227-229, 260- 
286, 

Provence, 41, 83. 

11, 68, 122, 124, 132-198. 

8, 266 Subsistence. 

Purveyance, 248, 251, 208. 


Queon of Franco, Isabella of Ba- 
varia, 45, 75, 88, 89, 102 

Quesnes, 37. 

Quesnoy, 35, 

Quillebeuf, 43, 110, 114. 


Radeelyf, Sir John, bailli of Evreux, 
100, 187, 169-169, 222, 

Rainville en Languedoc, seigneur 
de, 319, 

Rambouillet, 321, 

Ransome, 19-13, 79, 100, 117, 147- 
148, 157-158, 229, 282-233, 299, 
285-286, 

Raoulet, Jean, 307. 

Reading, 146. 

Receveur-general of Normandy, 165, 
161, 168, 178-179, 182, 213, 260. 
‘See also Dalton, John, Goulatfre, 
Jean, and Surzeau, Pierre, 
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Reconnaissance, 57, 73-74, 92, 229, 
316, 

Recourt, Charles de, sieur de Cotti- 
anidres, 102, 

Recruiting, 206, 293.24. 

Rogext of France, see Dauphin, 
Charles the. 

Regneville, 9, 49, 94, 215, 218, 235, 


Renaud de Chartres, arch- 
bishop of, 31, 77. 

Beims, 41, 43, 50; declares for Bur- 
gundy, 63, 116, 123, 134, 180, 276. 

Kempston, Sir Thomas, captain of 
Bollencombro, eaptain of Meulun, 
125, 205, 808, 806, 819. 

‘Bennes, 94, 288, 292, 

Béole, 51, 

Retheloix, 407. 

Bibemont, 9. 

Richard II, king of England, 1, 222. 

Richohomme, William, 160. 

Richemont, Arthur of, 
Terry, 273, 986-287, 202, 

Bieux, Jean de, marshal of France, 
272. 

Risle river, 90, 98-100, 160, 218 

Riviere, Toan, 29. 

Robecsart, Sir Lowis, mastor of 
waters and forests, lord of Thury- 
Harcourt, captain of Caudobee, 
160-141, 205. 

Rochecorbon, 136. 

Rochefort, Sir Balph, 31. 

Rochefort, 321, 

Rochetaillée, Jean de Ja, see Rouen, 
archbishop of. 

Rokeby, Sir Thomas, 194, 200, 241. 

Rokelond, Simor, 248, 

Roos, Sir John, 131, 

Ross, bishop of, 109, 

Rothensle, John, treasurer of war, 
153, 

Rothenaie, William, captain of 

Pont d*Ouve, 146, 205, 216, 


connt of 


INDEX 


Rouen, Louis d’Hareourt and Jean 
de 1s Rochctaillée, archbishops of, 
164, 298, 313, 

Ronen, 7-10, 12, 15, 17-19, 21-2, 29, 
34-85, 41-48, 46-47, 49.51, 56.57, 
63-64, 85, 87; Burgundian revolo- 
tion, 90, 91, 98, 101-106; be- 
sieged and taken by the English, 
110-121, 122-125, 127, 129-185, 
141, 153, 155-156; ransom, 167- 
168, 167-168, 170, 172, 174, 197, 
201, 203-204, 206, 213-215, 218, 
220-222, 234-936, 248, 250-251, 
253-254, 256, 258, 260, 263-265, 
206-208, 308.309, 219.216, 

Rouon, bailliage of, 84, 154, 161, 
166, 176, 186, 220, 245, 251, 286, 

Rouveray, Egidius de, 126. 

Rouveray, 126. 

Roye, 183, 224, 

Rue, 297-298, 

Ragles, surrendered to the English, 
73, 78, 80, 214, 218, B11. 


Sabl6, 112, 

Babl6, trenty of, 277. 

Suillenay, seignear de, 117, 

Bt, Aignan, 75, £14. 

Bt, Albans, 266, 

St, Albans, abbot of, 147, 

St. Antoine, 241, 248, 

St. Avit, Jean de, seo Avranches, 
bishop of. 

St. Barbe, 159, 

St. Botho, 235. 

St Cloud, 10, 67-68, 101, 

St. Denis, 87, 44-45, 67, 86-87, 119, 
122, 140. 

St, Denis (abbey), $4, 88, 

St. Denis (esstle in Normandy), 
94, 

‘St. Denis, port, 87, 100, 

Si. Evroul, abbey, 164. 

St. George, cross of, 225. 

St Germain de Prés, 22. 
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St. Gormain-en-Laye, 10; occupied 
by the Burgundions, 67; taken by 
the English, 141, 234, 

‘St. Germain-sur-Cailly, 125, 

St. Ioire dos Groiseliors, 253, 

St, James de Beuvroa, 94, 214, 

St, La, 12, 59; surrendered to the 
English, 92-93, 113, 208, 816-216, 
285, 301, 

8:, Malo, 10, 287, 

‘St. Marie, Menauton de, 191, 202- 
208, 241. 

St, Mario do Rowen (church), 271. 

St. Martin de Cernidres (parish), 
308, 

St. Martin-Je-Gaillard, 127, 140. 

St, Maur-des-Fossés, troaty of, 109, 
5, 

St. Ouen, 46. 

St. Paul's, 15, 147. 

Bt, Pierre, lord de, 191, £08. 

St, Pierre (parish), 309. 

St. Pierre de la Cour (cbureh in Le 
Mana), 111. 

St. Picrre-sur-Dives, 71, 169. 

St, Pol, Philip de Brabant, count of, 
123, 140, 

St. Quontin, 123, 

St, Remy-du-Plain, 74-75, 214. 

St, Saturnin (ehureh in Chartres), 
104, 

St. Saureur de Dives, 58. 

St. Souvearle-Vicomte, 48; surren- 
dered to the English, 93, 94, 167, 
212, 214, 270, 

St. Sever (convent), 165. 

Sainte-Suzanne, 135, 272, 301. 

Si, Sylvia, 160. 

St. Valry-enCaux, 33, 158, 180, 
197; capitulates to the English, 
289, 208; demolished, 306. 

86, Vietoren-Caux (abbey), 167. 

Saintines, 290. 

Saintraillos, Ponton de, 280, 303. 
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Salisbury, Thomas de Montacuto, 
earl of, lord of ls Bividre-Thibou- 
ville, Auvilliera, Deauville, and 
Longi, captain of Alencon, Exmes, 
Bousmoulins, Essay, Verneuil, 
Falaice, Prosvay-le-Vicomte, and 
Argentan, 53, 56, 59, 124, 126; 
campaign along the Seine, 127; 
recovers Avranches, 188, 181, 219, 
298, 935, 245, 270-280, 286, 207, 
298, 803, 206-807, 314, 816, 321, 

Balisbury, 146. 

Balle, Diago de, 320, 

Sancheville, 270. 

Sandwich, 26, 295, 294, 205, 

Sanitation, 226, 

Santerro, 18, 37, 39. 

Santonge, 136, 

Sarse, 94, 

Sarthe river, 221. 

Savage, Sir John, 130, 204, 

Saveuse, the brothers, 84. 

Savauses, seignour de, 307. 

Savoy, 38, 62, 193, 136, 

Seales, Thomas, lord, captain of 
Dreux, captain of Verneuil, 308, 
310, 313, 321, 

Scotland, 54, 106; 
France, 108-108, 
278, 294-295, 308. 

Scots, 24, 108, 136-187, 199-200, 
204, 268, 271-272, 275, 278, 285, 
298, 299, 208, 311.312, 317.920, 

Secret service, see Spies, 

Sedition, 223, 228. 

S6ex, John IIT, bishop of, 163. 

Béex (town), 74, 184. 

60x (diocese), 164. 

Segraye, sleur de, 9¢, 

‘Sogré, 30). 

Seine-mouth, battle of, 93. 

Seine river, XV, 10-11, 99, 37-38, 40, 
48, 48, 55-56, 62, 67-88, 78, 80, 86, 
81, 98, 101-104, 107, 110, 118-114, 
123-124, 125, 127, 180-132, 134, 


alliance with 
133, 136-137, 
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141.142, 158, 164, 218, 920, 293, 
282, 245, B54, 250-257, 269, 274, 
2K1, 286, 288, 296, 304, 308, 

Selles, 277, 302, 311-312. 

Sonoschal of Normandy, 217, 284, 
241, 244-240, 208, 

Sonlis, 10, 41, 47; admits the Bur- 
gundians, 67; attacked by Ar- 
mngnac, £6.88, 104.105, 107, 939, 
315, 

Senouehes, 182, 285, 297, 309-311; 
attacked by the English, 321. 

Sens, 22, 38, 86. 

Sens, bailliage of, 123, 307. 

Sevenok, William, 257. 

Severac, Amaury de, marshal of 
France, 284, 204, 

‘Sézanne, 307. 

Shotisbroke, Sir Robert, 207. 

Sicily, Yolande d’Aragon, duchess 
‘of Anjou, queen of, 75, 95, 111- 
ne 

Bicily, 138. 

Bicknows, 262-282, Sec also Sanita- 
tion, 

Sigismund, king of the Romans, 11, 
13, 18, 21, 25, 31, 35, 51-62, 144, 
288, 

SiNlé-le- Guillaume, 96, 214, £19. 

Stuy, 7. 

Smith, Walter, 169, 

Soisamna, 61, 238. 

Soissoinois, 307. 

Bomerset, 146. 

Bomme river, XV, 37-89, 60, 127, 
140, 260, 297, 306, 308, 

Southampton, 26, 29-33, 52, 58, 128- 
120, 146-147, 199, 195-198, 204, 
207-208, 285, 

Spain, 108, 135, 197, 199, 284, 204- 
295, 303, 

Spensar, John, 148. 

Spica, 68, 287-288, 314, 

Stafford, Sir Hugh, lord Bourchier, 
captain of Domfront, 234. 


INDEX 


Stafford, Sir Richard, lord of la 
‘Haye-Paynell and Lingivre, 207, 

Staffordshire, 255. 

Standard, William le, 67. 

Stapleton, Sir Brian, 78, 205, 

Strategy, XITI-V, 4.5, 19, 37-39, 49, 
5657, 59-60, 62-63, 66-71, 13-74, 
79-82, 8487, 94, 98-99, 106-107, 


122-123, 129-130, 134-135, 138- 
142, 216-222, 269-271, 274.276, 
278-282, 284.286, 288.200, 206. 


307, 212-317, 320-322. 

Stuart, Alexander, wee Mar, earl of, 

Stuart, James, see Buchan, earl of, 

Stuart, John, of Darley, #12. 

Stuart, Robert, soe Albany, duke of, 

Stuart, William, sce Athol, earl of. 

Styward, John, 202-208, 

Suane, 125, 

Subsintonce, 26-28, 48, 52, 57, 59, 
46-67, 95, 107, 118-4114, 118-120, 
188, 178, 197, 226-227, 281-283, 
289-240, 247-258, 298. Sea also 
Appatisement, Foraging, and Par- 
vyeyanco, 

Suffolk, William de la Pole, sarl of, 
admiral of Normandy, lord of 
Bricquebee and Hambye, captain 
of Pontorson, Avranches, St. Lé, 
and Goutances, 138, 167, 191, 194, 
202, 218, 241, 266, 274, 284, 286, 
297-300, 313-317, 321. 

Suffolk, 207, 260. 

Surroau, Piorro, recoveur-gonoral of 
Normandy, 156-150, 176, 178-179, 
182-183, 188, 213-214, 219, 255, 
301. 

Swinfora, John, captain of Ardevon, 
270. 


Tactics, see Verneuil, battle of. 

Talbot, Gilbert, lord, captain-gen- 
eral of the marches, captain of 
Caen, 59, 72, 17, 92, 198, 822, 280, 
249, 305, 
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Tamenrville, county of, 167. 

Tancarville, Guillaume d’Harcourt 
(q, ¥.), count of, 47. 

Tanearville, John Grey of Heton 
(q ¥.), count of, 168, 

Tancarville, 125, 220, 

Tanis, 75, 285. 

Tarte, 141. : 

Taxation, 11-15, 91-92, 29, 41.45, 
58, 64, €9, 82-84, 88-89, 91, 116- 
LIT, 144-151, 154, 158, 173-188, 
239, 277-278, 283-284, 295, 297- 
298, 302, 306, 811-812, 

Tenehebrai, 250. 

‘Tewkesbury, 258, 

‘Thames river, 196, 207. 

Thérouamne, Louis de Luzombourg, 
bishop of, 108, 298, 

Thiboutot, 125, 

Thomas of London, 59, 

Thorigné, 96, 

‘Thury-Harcourt, 60, 72. 

Tierache, 08, 

Tillidres, 279, 289, 

Tilly sur-Seulles, 60. 

Tiptoft, Sir John, president of the 
Norman exchequer, captain of 
Besay, T4, 97, 154, 159, 161, 168- 
169, 248-244, 

‘Tombelaine, 94, 255, 270, 300, 321. 

Tonnerre, Louis de Chalon, count of, 
319, 

Torey, submits to the English, 126, 
221, 248, 298, 

Torigny, 92; surrendered to the 
English, 93, 94, 

Toulonjon, Anteine de, 89. 

Toulouse, 51, 

Touques, 10, 54; surrendered to the 
English, 56, 57, 71, 197, 214, 218, 
al, 

Touques river, 56, 57, 99, 217-218. 

Touraine, 112, 311, 

Toumai, 62, 64, 117, 120, 295, 312. 
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Tournebauve, 320. 

‘Tours, 18, 36, 43, 75, 82, 89, 111- 
112; surrendered to the Arma- 
sacs, 135-136, 239, 275, 301, 

‘Transport, 31, 58-58, 138-187, 191, 
195-197, 265, 278, 294, 303, 805. 

‘Trappe, 239, 

Treaaurer of the. royal household, 
eco ales Hothouale, John, and 
Philip, Sir William, 152-153, 261. 

Treasurer of war, 152-158, 154156, 
192, 194-198, 200-201, 205, 213, 
SAT244, 248, 260, 266, 280. See 
alo Treasurer of the royal house- 
bold. 

‘Treasurer-general of Normandy, 
155, 161, 164, 169.170, 174-175, 
178-179, 188, £03, 213, 217, B45- 
246, 262, 264, 259, 267, 272. See 
also Alington, William, Bellnap, 
Hemon, and Woodville, Sir Rich- 
ard, 

‘Treaties, ve Amiens, Brétigny, Can- 
terbury, Nantes, Pouilly, Sablé, 
St, Maur-des-Possés, and Troyes, 

‘Treille, Sir Raoul de la, 320. 

Tremeille, Georges, siro de la, 296, 

‘Troverais, Thomas, 198. 

Trinitie Hial, 198, 

‘roar (abbey), 58, 159. 

‘Troyes, 11, 4%, 51; occupied by the 
Burgundians, 62, 79, 87, 89, 91, 
119, 140, 

‘Troyes, treaty of, 77, 173, 215, 262, 
273, 276, 288, 202. 

‘Truces, 96, 41, 54, 76, 95-98, 101, 
103-104, 113, 122, 180, 134, 139, 
239, 272, 286-287. 

‘Tron, 72. 

‘Tryo lo Chastel, 141. 

‘Tuville, seignour de, 819. 


Uniforma, see St. George, eross of, 
Trek, Adam of, 149, 
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‘Valmont, 125, 
‘Valmont, battle of, 19-20, 
‘Valognes, 49, 92, 94, 160, 215-216, 
Van Claz, Sir Wortenk, 205. 
Varin, Robert, 171. 

‘Vauequolin, Eaoul, 169, 184, 

‘Vendome, Louis de Bourbon, count 
of, 136, 148, 

Vendime, 75-76, 82, 281-283, 297, 
309. 

Venice, 195, 

‘Ventadour, Jacques, count of, 319, 

Vermandois, 38-41, 50, 81, 107, 117, 
238, 308. 

Verneuil, 73-74, 17, 80, 157, 160, 
183, 215, 219, 248, 310-311, 316- 
aur. 

Verneuil, battle of, XV, 183, 211, 
817-820, 

‘Vernon, 85, 41; submits to the Bar- 
gandians, 67, 90, 102, 114, 126; 
submits to the English, 127, 128- 
329, 131, 162, 170-171, 179, 220, 
252, 264, 266, 981, 308, 313, 315, 

Yertus, Philip d’Orlesns, count of, 
#2, 11.112, 136, 

‘Vexin-Frangois,: 245, 286, 

Vicomte, William le, 67. 

Victori, John, of Florence, 145. 

‘YVialzville, sire de, 20, 

‘Vienne, Sire Pouchart de, 320. 

‘Vierville, Taeques de, 117. 

Vigault, Pierro le, 164. 

Vigneron, Henry le, 161. 

Vignolles, Etienne de, see La Tire, 

Villeton, 279. 

Villenenf, 212. 

‘Villencuve-le-Roi, 86, 274, 282, 

‘Villequer, selgneur de, 20. 

‘Villers-Boeage, 60, 212. 

Villiers, Jean de, see L’Isle-Adam, 

‘Vimex, 140, 289, 

‘Vincent, Jehan, 166. 

‘Vire, 92; surrender to the English, 
98, 97, 160, 172, 176, 182, 209 
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210, 215-216, 219, 244, 250, 252- 
255, 262, 265. 
Vise river, 92. 
‘Vitry-ea-Perthols, 306, 321, 
Vittefleur, 125, 165-166. 
Viviers, 72. 
Voves, 270. 


Wales, 52, 

Walkstede, Sir Richard, captain of 
Torey and Nevéchitel, bailli of 
Caux, 205, 234. 

‘Waltham, Roger, 170, 

‘Warburton, Hugh, 208, 

Wardrobe, 152, 168. 

Wore, Henry, 31. 

Warviek, Richard Besuehamp, earl 
of, eaptsin of Thury-Harcourt, 
captain of oven, count of 
Aumile, 72, 74, 77; lends an ox 
Pedition against Domfroat, 94, 
111, 114, 126, 131, 158, 281, 250- 
251, 28. 

‘Watch, 224.298, 938, 

Waterton, 24, 

Welsh, 24, 
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West, Sir Reginald, captain of St, 
Lé, captain of La Motte, 202-203. 

Westuninster, 53. 

Whitington, Richard, 145-147, 

Wight, isle of, 29, 59, 284. 

‘Wigton, Sir Malcolm Fleming, earl 
of, 269. 

‘Willoughby, Robert, lord, ord of 
Beaumeswil, 192, 248, 293.204, 
299, 805, 

Wiltshire, 146, 150, 

‘Winchelsea, 26, 197, 308. 

Winchester, Henry Beaufort, bishop 
of, 15, 198, 147, 149, 305. 

Woodville, Sir Richard, lord of 
Dangu, bailli of Gisors, captain 
of Gisors and Chaumont, sexes 
chs] of Nermandy, treasurer: 
general of Normandy, eaptain of 
Caen, 171, 176, 178, 205, 217, 
220, 222, 241, 246, 290, 


‘Yevra, 69, 135. 
‘Yonno rivor, 86, 274, 299. 

‘York, 16, 53, 145, 148-149, 248. 
Y¥vetot, 212, 
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